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LETTER FROM A SCOTTISH FREEHOLDER, 


ON THE 


Effects of the Introduction of Foreign Grain upon the Condition of the 
Labouring Population. 


Str, 

Tuere is no subject which at the 
present moment occupies so much of 
the public attention as the new sys- 
tem of Free Trade, and none certain- 
ly can be more deserving of it. The 
legislature has the power, by altera- 
tions in the laws which regulate trade, 
to alter—let it be remembered, for the 
better or the worse, as the alterations 
are, or are not, judicious—not only the 
situation of the country in general, 
but the relative situation of every in- 
dividual in it. 

The great majority of every nation 
is composed of those whose sole pos- 
session is their labour. Their benefit, 
therefore, should be the principal, if 
not the exclusive object of every al- 
teration in the laws which regulate 
trade. Whenever labour receives an 
ample and steady reward, every class in 
the community must be in a thriving 
condition, and the real wealth of a 
nation ought to be looked for more 
in the amount of the conveniences and 
necessaries of life enjoyed by its la- 
bouring population, than in any other 
circumstance. An increase in the ca- 
pital, the commerce, or manufactures 
of a country, is not beneficial, unless 
it tends to maintain a high value of 
labour, and to secure that value from 
great and sudden fluctuations. With 
respect to the present situation of 
Great Britain, it is asserted that a per- 
fect freedom of trade is the only thing 
‘wanting to improve, and maintain in 
an improved condition, the labouring 
classes, and to enable the country to 
arrive at a degree of wealth and pros- 
perity hitherto unknown. Although, 
for some years past, much has been 
spoken as well as written on the sub- 
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ject of Free Trade, Iam not aware that 
any one has yet accurately defined the 
meaning of the phrase. I confess I feel 
considerable difficulty in attempting to 
do so now. If we confine ourselves to 
the literal meaning of the words, they 
describe a state of things that never 
has existed, nor ever can exist, amongst 
civilized nations. To find a perfect ex- 
ample of Free Trade, it must be look- 
ed for amongst the savage tribes of 
Africa or America, or it may be found 
amongst the Laplanders lateiy disco- 
vered by Captain Parry. There, bar- 
ter is free and unfettered, and may 
afford us a perfect model for imitation. 
Whatever designation the new sys- 
tem may claim, it certainly has no 

retensions to be called a System-of 

ree Trade. Its advocates may assert, 
that it has at least a right to be term- 
ed a System for extending a greater 
Freedom to Trade, by abolishing all 
prohibitions, and substituting protect- 
ing duties instead. Whether it has, 
or has not, this merit, depends entire- 
ly on the mode in which it is applied, 
as it must be admitted that a protect- 
ing duty, if sufficiently high, will have 
every efiect that can possibly be de- 
rived from absolute prohibition. The 
New System is not, therefore, the ap- 
plication of a general rule, which is to 
affect equally all the different interests 
in the kingdom. Our whole system 
is to be new-modelled ; and that each 
part of it shall partake, in an equal 
degree, in the benefits of the altcra- 
tion, if benefits they prove, depends 
on the will of an individual, provided 
always, that he power to re- 
gulate the effects of a total change in 


a system reared up and perfected by 
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the wisdom of ages. It may indeed 
be suspected, that this New System is, 
after all, nothing more than an old 
acquaintance appearing amongst us 
under a new name; and that Free- 
dom of Trade may be found as power- 
ful an agent in effecting a change of 
rank and property in this country in 
1826, as Liberty and Equality proved 
to be in a neighbouring one in 1792. 

These observations cannot be deem- 
ed superfluous, at a time when mo- 
dern politicians seem to have adopted 
as their creed the preamble of our 
turnpike acts, and when to alter and 
amend appears, in the estimation of 
the President of the Board of Trade, to 
be synonymous terms. What is called 
the principle of Free Trade, hasalready 
been applied to some of our manu- 
factures, though, it may be asserted, 
that time enough has not elapsed to 
enable us to judge with what effect. 
The application of the principle to 
the agriculture of the country, has 
long been advocated by enlightened 
theorists and disinterested corn-deal- 
ers; and, as his Majesty’s Ministers 
have expressed their determination to 
revise the existing Corn Laws early in 
this session of Parliament, my present 
object is to inquire, in what way, and 
to what extent, the labouring popula- 
tion of the country would be benefit- 
ed by the introduction of foreign corn ; 
feeling convinced, that a measure, 
which is to be beneficial to the labour- 
ing, cannot be injurious to any other, 
classes, and, that the interests of the 
landlord in particular, and the labour- 
ing classes, are indissoluble. With a 
view to this inquiry, I shall endea- 
vour to prove the following proposi- 

THAT THE AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCE OF BRITAIN REQUIRES A LESS 
QUANTITY OF LABOUR AND CAPITAL 
‘FOR ITS PRODUCTION THAN THAT OF 
ANY COUNTRY IN Evrope. 

The statements of Mr Colquhoun 
on this subject appear to me un- 
answerable. In comparing the agri- 
cultural produce of France and Eng- 
land, he’ proves that the labour of one 
third of the population of England is 
sufficient, and is, in fact, all that is 
employed to produce the food of the 
rem-inder, while the labour of two- 
thirds of the population of France is 
required to effect the same object. In 
comparing the relative quantity of 
labour necessary to — @ given 
quantity of corn in this country, and 
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in Germany, the report of Mr Jacob 
leads to a result still more favourable 
to Great Britain. From his statement, 
it appears that the labour of almost 
the entire population of Poland, and 
the North of Germany, is required to 
produce the tood of the community. 
He states, that the wages of labour in 
Prussia are about 2s. 6d. per week, or 
1s. 6d. less per week than the colliers 
at Birmingham, and elsewhere, will, 
in these times of unexampled distress, 
agree to accept of per day ; and far- 
ther, that throughout Poland, the cul- 
tivators are also proprietors of the soil, 
which they cultivate by means of a 
peasantry, till lately bound to the soil, 
and who are still slaves in peint of 
fact. That their wages consist in such 
a portion of the coarsest produce of 
the soil, as will enable them to live 
and propagate their species, while the 
remainder is the property of their 
landlord, which, as no market can be 
found for it amongst a slaving pea- 
santry at home, he is, of course, will- 
ing to dispose of to foreign nations, at 
the best price he can obtain. 

He states farther, that, in Prussia, 
small proprietors, or yeomen, if they 
do not often want the necessaries of 
life, have seldom anything beyond 
them. That the most industrious may 
be able to keep a cow, but that meat 
of any kind they rarely taste. This 
is the state, which, according to the 
theory of Mr Ricardo, a country far 
advanced in wealth and population 
must have néarly approached, from 
the necessity of cultivating poorer 
soils, whose produce must always di- 
minish, when compared with the la- 
bour employed on them. Thus, as 
Poland appears to be the country in 
Europe, where the produce bears the 
smallest proportion to the labour em- 
ployed in producing it, the cultivation 
of poor soils must be carried to the 
greatest extent. I do not, however, 
mean to assert, that the small compae 
rative produce of the north of Germa- 
ny, and Poland, is solely to be attribu- 
ted to the poverty of their soil, though, 
if that soil were of double its present 
fertility, there can be no doubt that 
the produce would be much increased, 
and the situation of the community 
consequently much improved. 

The statements both of Mr Col- 
quhoun and Mr Jacob lead, therefore, 
equally to the same conclusions, that 
the agricultural produce of Britain 
requires a leas quantity of labour and 
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capital for its production, than that of 
any country in Europe. So far, how- 
ever, are the advocates for a Free ‘Trade 
in Corn from admitting the truth of 
this proposition, that its converse is 
taken for granted; and on the fact, 
that a greater quantity of labour is 
required to produce corn in England 
than elsewhere, they rest the founda- 
tion of the strongest of their argu- 
ments. ‘Their mode of reasoning is 
this:—The money price of corn is 
higher in England than in other coun- 
tries ; in such a proportion, therefore, 
the real price is higher in the same 
— 3 and the real price being 
igher, can alone be caused by the 
cultivation of poorer soils, by the ne- 
cessity of expending a greater quan- 
tity of labour and capital in producing 
an equal quantity of corn here than 
elsewhere. But before deciding that 
the sole cause of the higher price of 
corn in Britain was the cultivation of 
rer soils, would it not have been 
well to have endeavoured to ascertain 
-whether such was the case in point of 
fact; to have proved, from the opinions 
of persons capable of judging of the 
quality of land, that the average of 
the soils under the plough in Britain, 
were of an inferior description to the 
average of the soils in tillage in those 
countries where corn is cheapest, and 
to have proved that more labour is re- 
quired to produce the food of the peo- 
ple here than there; to have proved 
that taxation, direct and indirect, had 
no influence on the money price of 
corn ; and farther, that the quantity 
of produce given in exchange for la- 
bour, on the increase or diminution 
of the real wages of labour, had had 
also no influence on that price. 

After having established all these 
facts by incontrovertible evidence, the 
theory of Mr Ricardo, that the price 
of corn rises as the fertility of the 
soil in which it is grown diminishes, 
might have been, with some show 
of reason, applied to the existing 
state of this country. Such an ap- 

al to facts, would certainly have 

ad more weight than the circular 
mode of argument adopted, that corn 
is high, because poor lands are culti- 
ms and that poor lands are culti- 
vated, because corn is high. In a 
heavily taxed country, such as Kng- 
land, where, from the fertility of the 
soil, and superior skill in agriculture, 
the labour of a smaller proportion of 
the population is required to produce 
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food for the community, than in the 
surrounding countries, the conclusion 
seems inevitable, that the difference of 
the money price of corn must be at~ 
tributed mainly, if not solely, to the 
difference of taxation; and that the 
excess of price is in some degree a 
measure of the difference. This con- 
clusion, [ am persuaded, is a much 
hearer approach to truth than the fa- 
vourite one of the present day, that the 
cause of the high price of corn in this 
country, is the excessive cultivation 
of poor lands, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of employing additional labour 
upon them—a conclusion not only 
unsupported, but totally at variance 
with all the facts that have been col- 
lected on the subject, both by Mr 
Colquhoun and Mr Jacob. From all 
that has been said and written respect- 
ing the undefined and undefinable ex- 
tent of poor land in England, that 
must be thrown out of cultivation, in 
order to furnish bread for the labour- 
ing classes, it would naturally be sup- 
posed, that the countries who were to 
furnish this inexhaustible supply of 
cheap corn were extremely rich, and 
that they had as yet only cultivated 
the finest portions of their fertile soil, 
from which, with little labour, their 
wants were amply supplied. Now 
what is, in point of fact, the case P— 
I appeal to those who have travelled 
over the north of Germany, whether 
the aspect of the country is not, gene- 
raliy speaking, a sandy desert; and 
whether anything can be more stri- 
king than the immense extent of poor 
land under the plough ; and I refer to 
the Report of Mr Jacob for ample 
confirmation of what I have stated. 
He affirms, that the average return of 
all sorts of grain in the Prussian do- 
minions, is about four for one. 

The average produce of Britain is 
at least eight for one. If, therefore, 
it is proved, that the quality of the 
land in the north of Germany, and 
Poland, from whence, it is admitted, 
we are to look for the principal sup- 
ply of foreign corn, is naturally much 
less fertile than the soil of this coun- 
try,—that its average return is not 
one half what it is here, while the la- 
bour employed in its production is 
more than double,—#f, I say, these 
facts are proved, as I maintain they 
are, by the statements of Mr Col- 
quhoun, and the Report of Mr Jacob, 
can it be for a moment asserted, that 
the cause of the higher price of corn 
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here, is to be attributed in the smallest 
degree to the cultivation of poor soils ? 
And is it not evident, that the conse- 
quence of a Free Trade in Corn must 
be, to enable the produce of poorer 
soils on the Continent, to undersell 
and drive out of cultivation richer 
lands in England? It is somewhat 
singular to observe the complacency 
with which such an event is contem- 
plated by modern theorists, of which 
the following passage affords a stri- 
king instance :— 

“It has appeared in a former chapter, 

that when, in consequence of natural 
sterility, a given quantity of capital em- 
ployed upon the soil, cannot raise so 
abundant a supply of corn as by prepa- 
ring wrought goods it could purchase 
from the foreign grower, the happiest 
consequences are produced by leaving 
importation free. Now, the same holds 
good with what may be called the arti- 
ficial sterility induced by taxation, When, 
in consequence of various imposts press- 
ing unequally upon the land, the expenses 
of growing corn are so much increased, 
that a given quantity of capital, vested in 
cultivation, will not raise so abundant a 
produce as the sane capital, if directed 
to some branch of industry less heavily 
burdened, could purchase from abroad, it 
is itself evident, that in such a branch of 
industry it receives its most beneficial 
occupation, and conduces most power- 
fully to increase wealth, and promote 
prosperity. It is also self-evident, that 
if, by taxing our land, we increase the 
expense of producing corn at home be- 
yond the expense of producing it in other 
countries, our prices will be higher than 
theirs, and we shall be an importing ra- 
ther than an exporting country. But it 
has already been fully shown, that a coun- 
try, the circumstances of which are ad- 
~verse to the exportation of produce, can 
escape fluctuating supply, and unsteady 
price, only by granting perfect freedom 
in the import trade in corn.” * 

If we increase, by means of taxa- 
tion, the cost of growing corn at home, 
we must, if the trade is free, import it 
from abroad. But does it not appear, 
that if. the cause of the higher price 
at home is taxation, the amount of 
that taxation which can be levied, 
must be diminished in proportion to 
the quantity of foreign corn import- 
ed, unless a duty equal to that amount 
is levied upon it? and as the imposi- 
tion of that duty would be equivalent 
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to removing the cause of importation, 
that is to say, if the cause of imports 


tation is the difference of taxation, 
duty equal to the amount of that dif. 
ference must remove the cause—none 
could consequently be imported. As 
to the artificial sterility here spoken 
of, is it anything else than an increase 
in the money price of corn, from the 
effects of direct and indirect taxation? 
Having, I trust, succeeded in esta~ 
blishing the truth of the proposition, 
that less labour and capital is required 
to produce an equal quantity of corn 
in this than in any other country in 
Europe, I wish now to direct the pub- 
lic attention to the fact,+ that the agri- 
cultural produce of any country cans 
not be sold for any length of time, 
either much above or below its natu» 
ral price, that is, the price necessary 
for the production ‘of the whole quan- 
tity required. As this is one of the 
few So in Political Economy 
on which all the most celebrated wri- 
ters on the subject are agreed, it is 
needless for me to enter upon it. Ak 
though, however, the agricultural pro- 
duce of a country can never be sold 
for any length of time either much 
above or below the price necessary for 
its production, yet circumstances ma’ 
cause a very great difference in the 
amount of that price in different coun- 
tries. According to the theory of Mr 
Ricardo, the price of agricultural pro- 
duce must rise when a country is for- 
ced to answer the demand for it by 
cultivating poorer soils, which require 
a greater quantity of labour to pro. 
duce a given quantity of corn. Thus, 
when the labour of twenty men is 
required to produce in one country 
what in another country is accome 
plished by the labour of ten, the price 
of agricultural produce in the former 
country will be greater than in the 
latter, by value of the labour of ten 
men. Or, if the circumstances of the 
two countries are sitnilar, the price of 
corn should be double the price in the 
former of what it is in the latter ; but 
if, in the latter country, owing to the 
habits of the people, the demand and 
supply of labour, or other circum- 
stances. the ten men should obtain 
the same quantity of food and neces- 
saries in exchange for their labour in 
the one country that the twenty doin 
the other, it appears to me that the 





* Torrence on the Corn Trade. 


+ Mr Malthus, chap. iii, section 5. 


Mr Ricardo, chap. iv. 
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effect produced on the price of corn 
must be exactly the same in both,— 
the same quantity of food and neces- 
saries being consumed in producing 
the same quantity of corn in both.— 
The effect produced on the price of 
corn will be the same, by an increase 
in the real wages of labour, that is, 
by an increase in the quantity of food 
and necessaries required to produce a 
given quantity of corn, as by an in- 
crease in the quantity of labour ne- 
cessary to effect the same end. 

Thus, if the labouring classes in 
Britain receive a greater quantity of 
food and necessaries in exchange for 
their labour than in the neighbouring 
countries of Europe, and that they do 
so is a fact that cannot be disputed, 
the effect produced on the price of corn 
will be the same as if a greater quan- 
tity of labour was required for its pro- 
duction. Here, therefore, is a cause 
for the higher price of corn in this 
country, which it certainly is far from 
the interests of the labouring classes 
to remove. No one will venture to 
deny, that, if the real wages of labour 
in this country were reduced at once 
a third or a fourth, the effect on the 
price of corn would be almost in- 
calculable, and that we should at once, 
from the impossibility of consuming 
our surplus produce, become an ex- 
porting country. Thus the high wa- 
ges of labour during the year 1825, 
may be stated as one cause for the 
high price of agricultural produce du- 
ting that year, notwithstanding an 
abundant harvest, and the admission 
of 400,000 quarters of wheat ; and the 
low rate of wages in 1826 is certainly 
one cause of the lower prices of the 

ear, though the wheat harvest has 
n deficient when compared with the 
preceding one, while the importation 
in both was equal, and the higher com- 
parative prices of those sorts of grain 
whose importation has been free, show 
that no increase in their consumption 
can have tended to reduce the price 
of wheat. ‘That the price of agricul- 
tural produce is affected by direct tax- 
ation is universally admitted. Mr Ri- 
cardo states, (page 170,) that it would 
raise its price by a sum equal to the 
tax; and as indirect taxation affects 
every article of food, clothing, and 
lodging, all the necessaries, as well as 
luxuries of the labourer, it must, in 
the proportion in which labour enters 
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into the price of corn, raise its money 
price. Here, then, we have two most 
efficient causes for the higher money 
price of corn in England than in the 
neighbouring countries. That they 
are the only causes that tend to pro~ 
duce that higher price, I by no means 
assert. It is sufficient for my p 

if it is admitted, that, in two neigh- 
bouring countries of equal fertility, 
the operation of either of these causes 
may have the effect of raising very 
materially the price of agricultural 
produce above the level of the adjoin- 
ing one,—that both these causes have, 
for a series of years, combined to raise 
the price of agricultural produce in this 
country above the level of the rest of 
Europe, is undeniable ; and that it is 
owing solely to the natural fertility of 
the soil of these islands, powerfully aid- 
ed by the constantly increasing skill and 
intelligence of the agriculturists, that 
has prevented that price from rising 
infinitely higher than it has done, is 
in my opinion equally well establish- 
ed. The average price of wheat for 
the thirty years ending in 1825, ap~ 
pears strongly to support this opinion. 
Dividing that period into a series of 
ten years, the average price of the last 
ten will be found to be 7s. 9d. less 
than that of the first ; yet the popula- 
tion has increased, during the period, 
at least 500,000, while the importa- 
tion of foreign corn will be found to 
be much more considerable during the 
first ten years than the last. 

The history of the last century af- 
fords proof, that encouragement to 
agriculture produced the same effect 
then as now.* The laws which re- 
gulated the corn trade from the year 
1690 to the year 1750, granted a 
bounty of 6s. per quarter on the ex- 
portation of wheat, till the price 
reached 57s. 7d. The duty on impor- 
tation, when the price was not higher 
than 64s., amounted to 19s. 2d.; till 
the price reached 96s. the duty was 
9s. 7d. When the price was above 
96s. per quarter, the duty was 6s. dd. 
The effect of this encouragement to 
agriculture, appears to have been to 
reduce the price of wheat from 68s. 3d. 
—the average of the ten years, ending 
1700—to 33s. $d.—the average of the 
ten years, ending 1750 ; while our ex- 
portation increased during the last ten 
years to the yearly average of 833,467 
quarters. From these facts, I think, it 





* Dirom on the Carn Laws. 








may fairly be inferred, that the ave- 
rage of the last six years, 87s. 3d., 
cannot in any way have contributed 
to the late distresses of the country, 
or can have had the slightest influence 
in retarding its return to prosperity. 

The public attention cannot, [ think, 
be too much directed to the fact, that 
the average price of wheat for ten 
-years, from 1690 to 1700, ending 125 
years ago, was lls. per quarter lower 
than the average of the last six years. 
It will, I think, require some inge- 
nuity to explain this according to the 
theory of the increased difficulty of 

roducing’ corn on the poor soils of 

tngland ; and it will be found some- 
what inimical to the doctrine, that 
the sole cause of the late commercial 
distress was the high price of corn. 

If the arguments I have used in 
the preceding pages are not altogether 
futile, and the facts I have stated en- 
tirely groundless, it must, I think, be 
admitted, that the agricultural pro- 
duce of England requires a less quan- 
tity of labour and capital for its pro- 
duction than that of any country in 
Europe ; and that it is sold at the 
price necessary for its production, in 
the actual state of the country. As, 
therefore, the higher money-price of 
corn in England does not arise from 
any greater difficulty in raising the 
necessary supply, if the country were 
similarly situated to foreign nations 
with regard to taxation and real wages 
of labour, the money-price of corn 
would be proportionably lower in this 
country, as the labour necessary for 
its production is less; and it there- 
fore follows, that the introduction of 
foreign corn into this country, can 
alone be justified on the ground, that 
the country does not, in fact, produce 
a supply of food sufficient for the 
wants of its population ; and the mode 
of its introduction can only be appro- 
ved of, if it is such as not to interfere 
with the extension of cultivation, or 
to prevent the produce from increa- 
sing and keeping pace with the in- 
crease of population. If the agricul- 
tural produce, grown in Great Britain, 
is equal to the wants of the people, 
any importation from abroad must, in 
proportion to its quantity, diminish 
the home-produce, as when imported 
it could not be sold, unless at a lower 
price, and must consequently diminish 
the profits of all the home-growers, 
and cause the ruin of many, by which 
means the home supply would be di. 
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minished, till, along with the foreign 
supply, the whole was reduced to an 
equality with the demand. 

On the supposition that the culti. 
vation of land in this country was 
confined to that of a degree of fertility 
equal to that from whence corn was 
imported from abroad, it would still 
be as difficult as ever to place a li. 
mit to the importation of corn. The 
causes of its higher money-price would 
still remain unaltered. ‘The quantit 
of home produce, though diminished, 
might probably be raised by a pro. 
portionally less quantity of labour 
than before ; but this disparity in the 
ey of labour necessary to pro- 

uce corn, experience proves has long 
existed in favour of this country, withe 
out causing the desired effect. That 
the importation of foreign corn, by 
causing an excess of supply when com. 
pared with the demand, would reduce 
the money price of corn, is unquestion- 
able; but in the proportion in which 
the higher money price here is caused 
by taxation, it does net appear how 
this lower price, the effect of import 
ation, could be more than temporary, 
or could exist longer than necessary to 
diminish the home produce in propor 
tion to the corn imported. If the 
amount of taxation remained the same, 
the cost of its production, so far as it 
was affected by that circumstanee, 
could not of course be diminished. 
The same observation will apply tos 
difference in the real wages of labour. 
If a labourer in England receives 
double the quantity of food and ne 
cessaries in exchange for his labour 
that a labourer receives in Poland, un- 
less the real wages of labour are re- 
duced by the introduction of foreign 
corn, this cause of the higher money 
price of corn in England must also 
remain unaltered. If these two causes 
have any influence in maintaining the 
higher money price of corn in this 
country, the importation of foreign 
corn might probably increase, but 
could never diminish their effect, and 
it must, therefore, be impossible to 
predict the extent to which the im- 
portation of foreign corn may be cat- 
ried. Under a system of Free Trade, 
I shall not pretend to determine whe- 
ther it would be Nos. 6, 5, or 4 
that would be thrown out of cultiva 
tion, but shall leave it to Professot 
M‘Culloch, and others who are mort 
intimately acquainted with the limit 
and position of these respective num: 
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bers, than myself, to —_ this most 
im} nt question ; but it appears to 
siahes the said Professor would be 
fully as usefully employed for the pub- 
lic interest, though probably not so 
much so for his own, in perambula- 
ting the Island, and pointing out to 
the farmers the termination of No. 
5, and the commencement of No. 
6, in their respective farms, as in 
mystifying the youth of Edinburgh, 
by delivering lectures respecting num- 
bers, whose position has as yet only 
been fixed in his own fertile imagina- 
tion. 

I wish now to consider what would 
be the immediate effect on the labour- 
ing population, by the introduction of 
a large quantity of foreign corn, and 
the consequent ruin of some, and the 
diminution of the profits of all the 
egriculturists. ‘The diminution of corn, 

wn at home, would diminish the 
demand forlabour. The prices would 
be lowered, Ist, By increasing the sup- 
ply ; and, 2d, By diminishing the de- 
mand. The price of corn would be low- 
er, but how could that benefit the man 
who has less to purchase it with P— 
although the price of corn was lower, 
his labour might exchange for a much 
less quantity of it than when it was 
higher ; and it appears to me, that 
corn is cheapest in that country, so 
far as the labourer is concerned, where 
labour exchanges for the greatest quan- 
tity of it; and, in this point of view, 
thatcorn is cheaper in England, thanin 
Poland and Prussia, does not admit of 
a question, the average price of wheat 
in England for five years, from 1820 
to 1824, inclusive, being 55s., and the 
wages of the labourer being, during the 
same period, 9s. per week—the aver- 
age price in Prussia, for the same pe- 
riod, being 27s., and the average wages 
there being 2s. 6d. per week. There- 
fore 55s., the average of a quarter of 
wheat in’ England, divided by 9s., 
will give within a fraction of the sixth 
part of a quarter, for the average 
weekly wages of England—while 27s., 
the average of a quarter of wheat in 
Prussia, divided by 2s. 6d., will give 
for the average weekly wages in Prus- 
sia a trifle more than the eleventh 
part of a quarter. It thus appears, 
that the real wages of labour have 
been for the last five years, in England 
and Prussia, nearly in the proportion 
of six to eleven, or not very far from 
double in England what they were in 
Prussia ; and it is thus distinctly pro- 
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ved, that, notwithstanding the higher 
price of corn, the labourer receives a 
much larger portion of it in exchange 
for his labour in England than ‘in 
Prussia. As far as his interest, there- 
fore, is concerned, corn is cheaper in 
England—labour is the money with 
which he purchases corn ; and in the 
country where that species of money 
will buy the greatest quantity of it, 
corn is unquestionably the cheapest. 

It is estimated, that two-thirds of 
the whole quantity of food earned by 
the labourer is consumed in support- 
ing himself and family, while the re- 
maining third is spent in lodging, clo« 
thing, and luxuries. Now this third, 
or 3s. per week, is more than the whole 
wages of the Prussian labourer ; and 
all the articles of coarse woollen and 
cotton, principally used as clothing by 
the labouring classes, ought to be 
cheaper in this country, which exports 
them, than in Prussia, where they are 
imported. The command of the la- 
bourer in England and Prussia over 
the luxuries and conveniences of life, 
ought to be in proportion to the power 
which the third of their respective 
money-wages has of purchasing these 
commodities—that is, in the propor- 
tion of 3s. to 10s.; and it ought in 
fact to be still greater, inasmuch as 
commodities ought to be cheaper in 
the country which exports them than 
in the country which imports them. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more evi- 
dent than the fact, that the labourer 
in England has the means of com. 
manding an infinitely greater share of 
the luxuries and conveniences of life 
than in any other country in Europe. 
If he does not do so, taxation is un- 
questionably the sole cause which pre« 
vents him ; and toits reduction, theres 
fore, he must look as his only remedy. 
A reduction in the price of corn, in- 
stead of being beneficial to him, would 
be directly the reverse,—even suppo- 
sing that a reduction in the price of 
corn had no tendency to reduce the 
quantity of its given price in exchange 
tor his labour,—as it would diminish 
the value of corn, when compared with 
colonial produce and manufactured 
commodities, it would, in that propor- 
tion, diminish his power of purchasing 
them. 

Nothing can be more, evident, than 
that the admission of foreign corn be- 
yond the deficit, if a deficit exists, 
when compared with the demand, 
must dimjnish the home produce, and 








by that means Jeseen the demand for 
labour, unless the increase in demand 
for manufacturing labour fully equals 
the decrease in the demand for agri- 
cultural labour. If, for example, there 
is an importation of 1000 quarters of 
corn into this country, and a conse- 
quent diminution in the demand for 
labour equal to the quantity required 
to grow these 1000 quarters, unless 
the importation caused a demand for 
manufactures from abroad over and 
above what we could otherwise have 
exported, and equal to the employ- 
ment of all the labour before occupied 
in growing these 1000 quarters, it is 
clear that there must be a diminution 
in the demand for labour, and con- 
sequently in its real wages, in the 
amount of the comforts or conve- 
niences which the labouring classes 
will be able to command; and if we 
are to be guided by the experience of 
the last few months, we must con- 
clude, that no such effect is likely to 
be produced as the exportation of 
the additional quantity of manufac- 
tures in consequence of the importa- 
tion of foreign corn. If a Polish no- 
bleman exports 1000 quarters of wheat 
to England, will he, in consequence, 
import into Poland the whole value 
of these 1000 quarters in English cot- 
ton goods and cutlery? or would not 
French wines and silks, Flemish lace 
and cambrics, come in for their share ? 
It is perfectly clear, that the impor- 
tation of foreign corn into this coun- 

, if it did not diminish the demand, 
when compared with the supply of 
labour, could not reduce the real wa- 
ges of labour ; and as long as the real 
wages of labour are higher in this 
country, the value of the articles that 
are principally produced by labour 
must also be higher. 

The wished-for object of reducing 
the wages of labour in this country to 
a level with the wages of the conti- 
nent, is perfectly unattainable, except 
by inflicting the most severe suffering 
on the whole mass of the labouring 
population. The numerous petitions 
that are now presenting from the ma- 
nufacturing districts, in favour of a 
measure which is avowedly to reduce 
wages, shows how easily the labour- 
ing classes may be deceived as to their 
own real interests. 

Were we, however, to admit to their 
fullest extent, the wildest dreams of 
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manufacturing prosperity, which the 
theorists of the present day assure us 
will result from a perfectly Free Sys- 
tem of Trade,—if, from the effects of 
this system, our manufacturing wealth 
should increase in so extraordinary a 
manner, that the soils which at pre« 
sent we are informed are unfit for the 
growth of corn, and whose cultiya. 
tion is the cause of all our distress, 
should, nevertheless, soon become nee 
cessary to supply the tables of our lux. 
urivus mechanics with fresh milk and 
butter, and by that means afford a rent 
to the landlord, which, under their pres 
sent short-sighted system, they can never 
hope to obtain*—W ere all these results, 
the effects of the wonder-working sys- 
tem of Free Trade, to be realized, of 
which, as yet, I lament to say, there is 
little prospect ; still, however, recent 
and dire experience proves that manu- 
facturing speculation will occasionally 
so overstock the market, as to reduce 
the price of manufactured goods below 
the cost of ther production ; and de. 
pending for their existence, as a large 
portion of our population must then 
do, on the importation of corn from 
the north of Europe, is it not possible 
that manufacturing enterprise, aided 
by machinery, might produce in one 
year as many cotton goods as all the 
Polish and Russian boors could con- 
sume in ten ? 

What would we then have to offer 
in exchange for their corn, if a defi- 
cient harvest should unfortunately 
coincide with this overflow of manu- 
factures? Could the government of 
Russia be blamed for prohibiting the 
export of the usual quantity of corn? 
At whose feet would the manufactu- 
rers then lay their petitions for relief ? 
Not at those of our own gracious So- 
vereign ; for this country would then 
possess neither the food nor the means 
of purchasing it ; abject recourse would 
become necessary to the compassion 
of the Chan of Russia ; and might he 
not be said to hold the reins of uni- 
versal empire in his hands, when pos- 
sessed of the food of the only people 
capable of resisting him? In the words 
of the late Mr Elliot, woe would then 
betide England such as she never be- 
fore knew, when the food of a large 
portion of her population was found 
to depend on the prosperity of her 
Cotton-trade. 1 am, Srp, &c. 

A Scorttisn Freenorper 





* Torrens on the Corn Laws, 
bf 
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GALLERY OF THE GERMAN PROSE CLASSICS. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM*EATER. 


No. II.—Lessine. 
(With Notes and a Postscript.) 


Section VI. 


TueEne have been critics who made 
no scruple of referring the Laocoon 
to the period of the Emperors, i. e. 
to a Post-Virgilian age ; not meaning 
to deny, however, that it was a work 
of Grecian art. This opinion they 
founded, no doubt, upon the resem- 
blance between the group of the 
sculptor, and the description of the 
poet, which was too close and circum- 
stantial to be thought pure matter of 
accident; and, in a question of origi- 
nal conception, they took it for granted 
that all the presumptions were on the 
side of the poet. Apparently, they 
— that, without supposing either 
to have borrowed from the other, a 
third case is conceivable, viz. that 
both were indebted to a common mo- 
del of some older period. 

Waiving this question, however, I 
will suppose the artist to have imita- 
ted the poet, as a convenient assump- 
tion for exhibiting, in the deviations 
of the imitator from his model, the 
characteristic differences of their seve- 
ral arts. 

The father and his two sons are re< 
presented, by both sculptor and poet, 
as linked into one intricate nodus by 
the voluminous. folds of the snakes ; 
an idea which is indisputably very 


happy and picturesque. In the distri- 
bution of nese’ folls, it will be ob- 


served, that Virgil has been careful to 
leave the arms at liberty, in order to’ 
allow full activity tothe hands. In 
this, the artist could not but follow 
him, for nothing gives more life and 
expression than the motion of the 
hands ; and in a state of passion, 
above all, the most speaking counte- 
nance, without their aid, would become 
unimpressive. Arms, glued to the side 
by the limbs of the snakes, would 
have petrified the whole life and ani- 
mation of the group. But beyond this 
single circumstance of disengaging the 
arms, there is no other in the t’s 
management of the folds, which the 
artist could have adopted with advan- 
tage. In the Virgilian Laocoon, the 
snakes are wound twice about his neck, 
Vou. XXII. 


twice about his throat, and surmount 
his head with their crests. This picture 
fills the imagination, the noblest parts 
are stifled by pressure, and the venom 
is carried straight to the face. Never- 
theless, it was no picture for the artist ; 
the object for him was to exhibit the 
effects of the poison and the pain on 
the body ; to do which it was neces- 
sary that he should expose the person 
freely to view, and without a 
of any external pressure that coul 
affect the free play of the agitated 
nerves or the labouring muscles. Folds 
as complete as those in the Virgilian 
picture, would have concealed the 
whole body; and that peculiar con- 
traction of the abdomen, so expressive 
of bodily anguish, must have been in- 
visible. Any parts that might have 
still remained exposed above and be- 
low the folds, or between them, ne- 
cessarily bearing marks of ion 
and tumor, would have indicated, not 
so much the pains within, as the ex- 
ternal pressure. The folds about the 
throat, by increasing greatly the vo- 
lume of that part, would have had 
the further disadvantage of disturbing 
that pyramidal tendency to a point, 
so agreeable to the eye, under the 
present arrangement of the group ; 
whilst the pointed snaky crests, tower- 
ing abruptly into the air from a basis so 
disproportionately broad, would have 
harshly broken up the present sym- 
metrical contraction of the proportions. 
The ancient sculptors saw at a glance, 
that a change of plan was in this in- 
stance sty by their art, and 
they transferred the folds from the 
body and throat, to the legs and the 
feet. So arranged, they caused no con- 
striction or concealment that could in- 
terfere with the expression; on the 
contrary, they suggested the ideas, of 
flight impeded, and of immobility ; 
ideas which reconcile the mind to 
that perpetuation of a momentary 
state, which it belongs to this art to 
present. 

I know not how it has happened, 
that the critics have failed to notice 
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this difference between the statue and 
the poem. A second difference, which 
all of them have noticed, (though not 


_ 80 much to praise as to excuse it, ) re- 


spects the costume. Virgil’s Laocoon is 
in his priestly attire ; but in the sculp- 
tor’s group, he and both of his sons 
appear naked. Some people have dis- 
covered a gross absurdity in this re- 
presentation of a royal priest presiding 
naked at a sacrifice. And the answer, 
made very gravely by the connoisseurs, 
has been—that unquestionably it is 
@ great offence against costume ; but 
that it was unavoidable, the artist not 
having it in his power to give his fi- 
gures a becoming attire. Heavy folds, 
say they, have a bad effect in sculp- 
ture: of two evils, the artist has cho- 
sen the least ; and has preferred to 
t upon the very truth of the 
reality, rather than to violate the pri- 
mal law of his art in the drapery. The 
objection would have been regarded 
by the ancient artists, as ludicrous in 
a degree, which would have acquitted 
them of any obligation to answer it. 
For, suppose that the texture of dra- 
pery were as much within the imita- 
tive powers of sculpture as of painting, 
would that prove that the sculptor had 
unnecessarily departed in this parti- 
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cular from his poetic model? Drapery 
in the poet’s hands is no drapery ; for 
it conceals nothing. Let Virgil robe 
his Laocoon, or unrobe him, the ef. 
fect is all one; for our imagination 
looks through all disguises. Invest 
the forehead with the pontifical dia- 
dem ; in the poet’s hands this takes 
nothing from the effect; nay, it 
strengthens the impression of the ca- 
lamity, by exhibiting the very symbol 
of his priestly office, which every- 
where else commanded homage and 
veneration, steeped in the unhallowed 
venom of the reptile. But this subor- 
dinate effect would, in the sculptor’s 
hands, have interfered with the main 
one. A diadem, or fillet, would have 
partially concealed the forehead ; and 
in the forehead is seated the main 
expression.* As, therefore, in the cirs 
cumstance of the shriek, he had sacri- 
ficed the expression to the beauty, so 
here the artist sacrificed the costume 
to the expression. Universally, in- 
deed, costume was slighted by the 
ancients ; for, with their art under its 
highest law, which is Beauty, they 
felt that costume of any form was irre- 
concilable. Necessity it was that in- 
vented clothes ; and what has art to 
do with necessity ?+ But drapery also 





* As regards the expression of intense bodily torment, possibly this may be ad- 
mitted; certainly in any greater latitude it is untrue. 

t+ Here is a singular specimen of logic :—Necessity invented clothes; and, 
therefore, art can have nothing to do with drapery. On the same principle, art 
would have nothing to do with architecture. What is the minor proposition by 
which Lessing would connect his conclusion with his major? Manifestly this— 
that it belongs to the very idea of a fine art, as distinguished from a mechanic art, 
to afford the utmost range to the free activities of the creative faculty; so that, for 
instance, it would obliterate this idea if it were to pursue any end to which the un- 
derstanding could point out necessarily the means and shortest course. This is what 
the understanding does with regard to a purpose of utility in a mechanic art; the 
means are here given, and virtually pre-exist in the end; and are unfolded by the 
understanding, gradually and tentatively, as respects the individual artist, but with 
the severest necessity as respects the object; so that, if ever the artist may seem 
to have any freedom, it is only so long as he mistakes his course. Such is the ellip- 
sis of Lessing, which, however, is of no avail to his conclusion. Necessity invented 
dress, and toa certain extent the same necessity continues to preside over it ;—a ne- 
cessity, derived from climate and circumstances, dictates a certain texture of the 
dress—a necessity, derived from the human form and limbs, dictates a certain ar- 
rangement and corresponding adaptation. But thus far dress is within the province 
of a mechanic art. Afterwards, and perhaps, in a very genial climate, not afterwards 
but originally, dress is cultivated as an end per se, both directly for its beauty, and as 
a means of suggesting many pleasing ideas of rank—power—youth—sex, or profes- 


sion. Cultivated for this end, the study of drapery is a fine art; and a draped sta- ’ 


tue is a work not in one but in two departments of art. Neither is it true, that the 
sense of necessity and absolute limitation is banished from the idea of a fine art. On 
the contrary, this sense is indispensable as a means of resisting, (and, therefore, rea- 
lizing) the sense of freedom; the freedom of a fine art is found not in the absence 
of restraint, but in the conflict with it. The beauty of dancing, for instance, as to 
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has its appropriate beauty :—Grant- self with the inferior? I suspect that 
ed; but of what rank as compared the most perfect master of drapery, 
with the beauty of the human form? by that very accomplishment, points 
And who, that could reach the high- to his own deficiencies. 

est effects of art, would content him- 


Section VII. 


My assumption, thatthe poetic La- in the strongest light the wisdom 
ocoon was the original creation, tends which presided over his imitation. He 
in no respect to the disparagement of followed anotherindeed, but not blind- 
the sculptor ; say rather that it places ly, or so as ever to be led astray by 





one part of it, lies in the conflict between the freedom of the motion and the law of 
equilibrium, which is constantly threatened by it; sometimes also in the intricacy 
of the figure, which is constantly tending to swerve from a law which it constantly 
obeys; and sometimes in the mutual reference of two corresponding dancers or a 
centripetal reference of the whole, where the /aunch, as it were, of the motion, and pas- 
sion of the music, seem likely to impress a centrifugal tendency. Moreover, it is as | 
inconsiderate in Lessing to suggest any opposition between the beauty of drapery 
and the beauty of the human form, as between the sun and the clouds, which may 
obscure, but may also reflect its lustre. They are not in opposition, but coalesce to 
a common effect ; and the fact is, that in nature neither the grace nor the majesty 
of the human figure is capable of being fully drawn out except by drapery. In part 
this may be owing to the fact, that we are too little familiar with the undraped 
figure, to be able so readily, in that state, to judge of its proportions, its attitude, or 
its motion ; and partly to the great power of drapery under: the law of association, 
But in a still greater degree it is due to the original adaptation, neither accidental 
nor derivative, of drapery to the human figure; which is founded in some measure 
on its power of repeating the flowing outlines of the human figure in another and 
more fluent material; whence arises the pleasure, noticed by a philosophic critic as 
so extensively diffused, of similitude in dissimilitude. That drapery is not essential 
in sculpture, and that the highest effects of sculpture are in fact produced without 
it, is in some measure dependent on this very law, of the interfusion of the similar 
and the dissimilar ; for, in order that any effect should be felt as the idem in altero, 
it is necessary that each should be distinctly perceived ; whereas, in sculptural dra- 
pery, from the absence of shading and of colouring, the “ alterum” is not sufficient- 
ly perceived as an “alterum.”’ There is another and a transcendant reason for the 
ill effects of sculptural drapery, into which the former reason merges. For why does 
sculpture reject colouring ; and why is it that just taste has always approved of the 
sightless eyes in statues? Manifestly, on the general and presiding law which deter- 
mines the distinctions of the statuesque from the picturesque. The characteristic 
aim of painting is reality and life; of sculpture, ideality and duration. Painting is 
sensuous and concrete ; sculpture abstract and imaginative. The ezistere and’ the 
esse of the metaphysicians express the two modes of being which they severally em-. 
body. Hence, perhaps, it is, that Jesus Christ has been perpetually painted, and 
but rarely sculptured; for in this mysterious incarnation, this entrance of Deity 
within the shade of time and passion, we must recollect that the divine is the true 
nature of Christ, and the human his superinduced nature ; consequently it is to his 
human nature, as in this case the preternatural, that our attention is called. Life, 
therefore, or being in time—which is here the uppermost idea, fits the conception of a 
Christ to painting. But if the case had been reversed, and a nature originally human 
were supposed to have projected itself into eternity, and in some unspeakable way to 
have united itself with the Deity, the divine nature would, in this synthesis of two 
natures, have been the preternatural or superinduced, and the human nature the 
ground. Such a conception would be adapted to sculpture ; and some such con- 
ception is in fact embodied in the sublime head of Memnon in the British Museum, 
in which are united the expressions of ineffable benignity with infinite duration. 
But, to return from this illustration, if the sense of the enduring and the essential 
be thus predominant in sculpture, it then becomes plain, why a thing so accidental 
and so frail as drapery should tend to disturb its highest effects. 
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him in the minutest trifle. True, he 
had a model ; yet, as this model was 
to be translated out of one art into 
another, room enough was left him 
for originality of thought to be mani- 
fested in his deviations from his arche- 
type ; and this originality is, in fact, 
such as to place him in the same rank, 
as to degree of merit, with the poet 
whom he imitated. 

It appears then, that, admirable as 
the picture is in the management of 
Virgil, there are traits in it, notwith- 
standing, incapable of being transfer- 
red to the purposes of the sculptor. 
The notion, therefore, that a good 
poetic description must also furnish a 
good picture in the painter’s sense, 
and that a poet has only so far suc- 
ceeded in his delineation as an artist 
can follow him, admits of great limi- 
tation; a limitation, by the way, 
which might have been presumed, 
even in default of any positive exam- 
ples, simply from a consideration of 
the wider compass of poetry, and the 
peculiar nature of its images; for 
these, being less essentially sensuous 
than in the other arts, can co-exist 
without loss of their separate effects, 
in greater number and variety, than 
the objects themselves, or their natu- 
ral signs, can do within the narrow 
limits of space and time. 

That poetry is the art of greatest 
comprehension ; that effects are with- 
in its power unattainable to painting ; 
and that a poet may often have good 
reasons to prefer the non-picturesque 
to the picturesque ; these are truths 
which seem to have been but little 
contemplated : and, accordingly, upon 
the slightest differences detected 
tween the ancient poets and artists, 
criticism has been confounded. The 
elder , for example, generally in- 
vest hus with ~s Strange, 
then, says Spence, that horns are so 
rarely found on his statues. The horns 
of Bacchus, however, were no natural 
horns, like those of fawns and satyrs ; 
they were simply a frontal ornament, 
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assumed or laid aside at pleasure. He 
could appear, therefore, unhorned ; 
and did so, when he chose to reveal 
himself in his virgin beauty. Now it 
was precisely under that aspect that 
the artist wished to present him ; and 
hence his obligation to dismiss all ad- 
juncts that might disturb that impres- 
sion. Such an adjunct were the horns 
attached to the diadem. Such an ad- 
junct was the diadem itself, which 
concealed the beautiful forehead, and 
on that account is found upon the sta~ 
tues as rarely as the horns, although 
not less frequently attributed by the 
poets to Bacchus as its inventor. To 
the poet both horns and diadem were 
simply a source of beautiful allusions 
to the acts and character of the god: 
the artist, on the contrary, found them 
hindrances in his way—that inter- 
posed between the display of beauties 
greater than themselves. And if my 
notion be true—that Bacchus was sur- 
named Asog Pos, in reference toa power 
of manifesting himself in a beautiful 
or a dreadful form, nothing can be 
more natural than that, of two modes 
of figuring him, the artist should 
= that which best corresponded 
with the ses of his own art. 
Statius and Valerius Flaccus have 
both described Venus under the pas- 
sion of anger, with features so shock- 
ingly disfigured by that passion, that 
we should be apt to take her for one 
of the Furies, rather than for the God- 
dess of Love. Now, without any view 
to the defence of these particular pas- 
sages, I shall here make one general 
observation on the principle which 
they involve. The gods, and other 
supernatural creations of the artist 
and of the poet, are not entirely un- 
der the same law of art. To the artist 
they are no more than impersonated 
abstractions ; and, that they may be 
understood and recognized for what 
they are, must always retain the same 
symbolic characteristics. Treated by 
the poet, on the contrary, they are 
substantial concrete persons,* who, 





* “ Treated by the poet, on the contrary, they are substantial concrete persons,” &co— 
The subject of allegory, and its proper treatment in the arts, is too extensive and 


too profound to be touched upon in a note. 


Yet one difficulty, which perplexes 


many readers (and in proportion as they are thoughtful readers) of allegoric fables, 
&c., may here be noticed, because it is met by this distinction of Lessing. In such 
fables, the course of the aobion carries the different persons into the necessity of 
doing and suffering many things extra-essential to their allegorical character. Thus, 
for example, Charity is brought by the conduct of the story into the vatious accidents 
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besides their universal attributes, may 
bring forward, as occasion presents, 
other qualities and affections, that, for 
the moment, supersede and throw into 
the shade their abstract character. 
Venus, for example, to the sculptor, 
is the mere principle of the sexual 
love ; she must, therefore, be clothed 
with the retiring beauty and the gra- 
cious charms that fascinate us in be- 
loved objects. These characteristics be- 
long tothe abstract conception ; and the 
least deviation from this ideal would 
dissolve the representative image. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that her beauty 
were figured, not coy and retreating 
but majestic—here we should have at 
once a Juno, no matter what were the 
artist’s design. Give to the charms a 
less gracious and more commanding 
air, and ipso facto we shall have a 
Minerva. <A wrathful Venus, there- 
fore, to the sculptor, is a nugatory 
conception ; for love, as love, can nei- 
ther be wrathful nor vindietive. With 
the poet the case is otherwise: to him, 
also, Venus is the impersonated prin- 
-_ of love,—but then something be- 
side: she is not merely the imper- 
sonated principle, but oe the incar- 
nate principle, for she is the goddess 
¢ love, that is, a pa + oat with 

cr own separate individuality super- 
added to her abstract character, and 
consequently no less capable of ab- 
horrence than of desire. 

‘True it is, that in complex groups, 
the artist enjoys the same privilege 
with the poet of introducing Venus or 
any other divinity as a real existence, 
and clothed with functions extra-es- 
sential to the idea which she repre- 
sents. But, if extra-essential, they 
must at least never be contradictory to 
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that idea ;—not to tie them down tothe 
severe rule, which some would impose, 
of deviating from the strictly essen- 
tial attributes no farther than to their 
immediate consequences. Let us take 
the case of Venus delivering the Vul- 
canian armour to her son Aineas. Here 
the act is of that kind, which, though 
extra-essential to the abstract charac 
ter of a Venus, may yet bend to the 
sculptor’s purposes ; for there is no- 
thing here to prevent him from giving 
to his Venus all the grace and beauty 
which belong to her as the Goddess of 
Love. But take the case of the same 
Venus avenging her insulted authori- 
ty upon the men of Lemnos, where 
she is exhibited descending upon a 
gloomy cloud in dilated proportions, 
with cheeks inflamed, hair dishevelled, 
a black robe thrown loosely about her, 
and a torch grasped in her hand ;— 
this clearly is no phasis under which 
she could be contemplated by the art- 
ist ; there being no room here for any 
traits by which he could suggest her 
universal character. But to tie poet 
such an attitude and action are not ill 
adapted : since he has it in his power 
to place in direct juxta-position to this 
attitude of fury another more appro- 
priate to the quem and carrying ine 
to the very heart of the transitory 
ion a sense of the calm and im- 
mortal beauty which it has for a mo- 
ment been permitted to disturb. 
= — the a has an exclusive 
rivilege inting by negative traits, 
ae of so i these with the po- 
sitive, as to melt two opposite forms 
of revelation into unity. On this side 
stands a Venus, in the radiance and 
glory of her charms, her tresses con- 
Seal ts alle aa and her azure 








and situations of a traveller; Hope is represented as the object of sexual love, &c. 
And, in all such cases, the allegoric character is for the moment suspended in obe- 
dience to the necessities of the story. But in this there is no error. For allegoric 
characters, treated according to the rigour of this objection, would be volatilized in- 
to mere impersonated abstractions, which is not designed. They are meant to oc- 
cupy a midway station between the absolute realities of human life, and the pure 
abstractions of the logical understanding. Accordingly they are represented not as 
mere impersonated principles, but as incarnate principles. The office and acts of 
@ concrete being are therefore rightly attributed to them, with this restriction, how- 
ever, that no function of the concrete nature is ever to obscure or to contradict the 
abstraction impersonated, but simply to help forward the action in and by which 
that abstraction is to reveal itself. There is no farther departure, therefore, in this 
mode of treating allegory from the naked form of mere fleshless personification, than 
is essential to its poetic effect.—A commentary on Spenser’s mode of treating alle- 
gory, at one time contemplated by Mr Coleridge, would unfold the law and principles 
which govern this mode Of exhibiting abstractions as applied to all the arts. 
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robe floating around her: on that 
stands a goddess ;—another, and yet 
the same; stripped of her cestus ; 
armed—but with far other flames, and 
with more terrific shafts, and accom- 
panied by kindred furies. These are 
two opposite exhibitions of one and 
the same power ; the artist can exhi- 
bit but one of these ; the poet can ex- 
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hibit both in direct succession. Shall 
the weakness of the one become a law 
for the strength of the other ? If Paint. 
ing be the sister of Poetry, let her 
not be an envious sister: nor let the 
younger deny to the elder any orna- 
ments whatsoever, simply because they 
are unsuitable to herself. 


Section VIII. 


In these comparisons of the artist 
and the poet, a principal regard must 
be directed to this question—Whether 
each were in equal circumstances of 
liberty, so as to be able to aim at the 
highest effects in his art, without ex- 
ternal constraint. 

Such a constraint existed to the ar- 
tist not unfrequently in the national 
religion. A work, destined to religious 
uses in the public worship, could not 
always aim at that pure form of excel- 
lence which might have been realized 
under a single and undivided attention 
to the pleasure of the spectator. Su- 
perstition had loaded the gods with 
images addressed to the sense: and 
thus it happened that the most beau- 
tiful amongst the gods were not al- 
ways worshipped under their most 
beautiful forms. 

Another mode of constraint existed 
in the internal difficulties and limita- 
tions of art. The personified abstrac- 
tions of the poet were sufficiently cha- 
racterized by the names and the sort of 
actions attributed to them. But to the 
artist these means of explaining him- 
self were denied. By way of interpre- 
tation to his personifications, he was 
reduced to the necessity of connecting 
with them certain sensuous images or 
emblems. These images, being under- 
stood in a sense different from their 
direct literal import, gave to the per- 
sonifications which they accompanied 
the rank and title of Al/egoric figures. 
A woman, for instance, with a bridle 
in her hand, or a woman leaning 
against a pillar, are in the arts allego- 
ric personages ; that is, impersonated 
abstractions expounded by emblems. 
But the corresponding creations of 
Poetry, viz. Temperance and Constan- 
cy, are simply impersonated abstrac- 
tions, and not allegorizations. This 
mode of expressing moral functions 
by sensuous images—was a product of 


the necessity which beset the artist. 
But why should the poet, who knows 
nothing of this necessity, adopt the 
artist’s expedient for meeting it ? The 
resources of Art, however meritorious 
for following the steps of poetry, are 
in themselves no absolute perfections. 
When the artist symbolizes a figure 
by some sensuous image, he exalts 
this figure to the rank of a living 
being: but the poet, by adopting such 
auxiliary exponents, degrades what 
was already a living being to the rank 
of a puppet. 

There is, however, amongst the at- 
tributes by which the artist character- 
izes his abstractions, one class which 
is both more capable and more deser- 
ving of being transferred to a poetic 
use: I mean those exponents, which, 
strictly considered, are not allegoric, 
but simply express the instruments 
appropriate to the functions of the 
impersonated ideas considered as li-< 
ving agents. The bridle in the hand 
of Temperance, or the pillar against 
which Constancy is leaning, are pure- 
ly allegoric, and therefore of no poetic 
application. On the other hand, the 
balance which is carried by Justice, is 
but imperfectly allegoric ; because the 
right use of the balance is Literally 
one function of Justice. And the lyre 
or flute in the hand of a Muse, the 
spear in the hand of Mars, or the ham- 
mer and tongs in the hand of Vulcan, 
are notallegoricat all, but mere instru- 
ments for producing the effects which 
we ascribe to those beings. Of this 
last class are those attributes which 
the ancient poets sometimes inter- 
weave with their descriptions, and 
which, by way of distinguishing them 
from such as are properly allegoric, I 
would propose to call the poetic attri- 
butes. The poetic attributes are to be 
interpreted literally ; but the allegoric 
on principles of analogy. 
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Section IX. 


Wuart strikes us in the artist, as 
the distinguishing point of excellence, 
is the execution ; the invention, in his 
case, holding but the second place in 
our regard. But in the poet this is 
reversed ; and we make light of his 
faculty for executing, compared with 
his power of original conception. Take 
the Laocoon for instance ;—here the 
tortuous involution of the father and 
his sons into one group is an original 
thought ; and, had Virgil derived this 
from the sculptor, the weightier part 
of his merit would have vanished. On 
the other hand, suppose the artist to 
have been indebted in this point to 
the poet, and, therefore, confessedly 
to have foregone all claim to invention, 
he would still have had room enough 
for the display of merit the most splen- 
did, and of a kind the most appropri- 
ate to his art ; to express a passion in 
marble being far more difficult than 
by the instrument of words. 

With this readiness, however, to 
dispense with the faculty of invention 
in the artist, it is natural that there 
should have arisen on his part a cor- 
responding indifference to that sort of 

retension. Sensible that it was hope- 
ess for him to found any part of his 
distinction upon originality in the con- 
ception, he was willing to adopt ideas 
from any quarter, no matter whether 
old or new—and to throw the stress 
of his efforts upon the execution. Ac- 
cordingly, he confined himself within 
the compass of a few popular subjects, 
and applied whatever inventive power 
he had to the modification of the fa- 
miliar, and the recombination of old 
materials. And this, in fact, is the 
meaning of the word invention, when 
attributed to painting in the profess- 
ed treatises on that art ; invention ap- 
plied not to the entire subject, but to 
the individual parts, or to their con- 
nexion with each other ; that sort of 
invention, in short, which Horace re- 
commended to the tragic poet. Cer- 
tainly the poet has a great advantage 
who treats a known story. Thou- 
sands of petty details, which would 
else be requisite to put the reader in 
possession of the incidents and cha- 
racters, are thus dispensed with ; and 
the more rapidly his audience are 
made to comprehend the situation, 
the more soli will the appropriate 
interest arise. Now, if this be advan- 


tageous to the poet, a fortiorz, it will 
be so to the painter. A subject, com- 
prehensible at a glance in the purpose 
and meaning of its whole composi 
tion, is indispensable to the full effects 
of his art. For the final result depends 
much upon the first impression ; and, 
if that be broken and retarded by a 
tedious process of question and inves 
tigation, the whole strength and live- 
liness of our emotions is intercepted 
and frost-bound. 

Now, laying together both consi- 
derations,—first, that novelty of sub- 
ject is the very last merit which we 
look for in a painting ; and, secondly, 
that the very absence of this quality 
facilitates the impression which it aims 
at,—I think that we are under no ne- 
cessity of ascribing the deficiency of 
invention in this art to a motive of 
indolent self-accommodation in the 
painter—to his ignorance—or to the 
mechanical difficulties of his art, as 
absorbing his whole zeal and atten- 
tion; but, on the contrary, that it 
will appear to have a deep foundation 
in the principles of the art ; and that 
what at first sight might have been 
thought to limit the compass and en- 
ergy of its effects, is, in fact, to be 
applauded as a wise abstinence on the 
part of the artist. Undoubtedly, in 
one respect, he might have found a 
better field for his art than has, in 
fact, been chosen since the time of 
Raphael ; for Homer, and not Ovid, 
should have been the painter’s ma- 
nual. But this I say on a considera~ 
tion of the superior grandeur which 
belongs to the Homeric subjects, and 
with no prejudice to the principle here 
maintained—that absolute novelty of 
story and situation is so far a defect 
in painting, and hostile to its highest 
purpose. 

This principle is one which did not 
escape Aristotle. It is recorded that 
he advised Protogenes to paint sub- 
jects from the life of Alexander ; an 
advice which, unfortunately for him- 
self, that painter did not adopt. How- 
ever, the rationale of it is evident: 
the acts of Alexander were at that 
time the subject of general conversa- 
tion ; and it did not require the saga~ 
city of an Aristotle to foresee that they 
could never become obscure, or lose 
their interest and meaning with pos- 
terity. 








In poetry, (for example in the Ho- 
meric ees we find exhibited two 
classes of acts and agents—the visible 
and the invisible. This is a distinc- 
tion which painting is incapable of 

ing. Everything expressible in 
this art must be essentially within the 
field of the visible. Let me take an in- 
stance.—The gods are divided against 
each other upon the fate of Troy : and 
this division of interest at length comes 
to issue in personal combat. Now 
this coi2bat, in the poet’s representa- 
tion of it, goes on out of sight ; which 
circumstance of invisibility allows free 
latitude to the imagination, for figu- 
ring the acts and persons of the gods 
upon any possible scale of superhu- 
man proportions. But painting is tied 
to the conditions of a visible scene, in 
which there will always be some parts 
so necessarily determined by the fixed 
standards of nature, as to furnish a 
scale for measuring the supernatural 
agents. This scale, when brought into 
immediate juxta-position with an or- 
der of proportions adjusted to so very 
different a standard, translates what 
was grand and idealized in the inde- 
finite exhibition of poetry, into the 
monstrous and extravagant under the 
material delineations of art. 

Minerva, for instance, being as- 
saulted by Mars, steps back, and 
snatches up a huge stone from the 

nd. Now, I ask what ought to 

the stature of a goddess who raises 
and hurls with ease a stone, simply to 
roll which into the station it occupies 
had required the force not of one man, 
but of several men united in some pri- 
meval age ; considering also, that these 
early patriarchs are described by Nes- 
tor as far superior in power to the 
heroes of the Iliad, and those again 
described by Homer as having double 
the strength of his own generation ? 
For the painter there arises here this 
manifest dilemma: either the stature 
of the goddess must, or it must not, 
be proportioned to the. size of the 
stone. Suppose the first case, and the 
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Section X. 


whole marvellous of the act vanishes, 
A man, three times greater than my. 
self, must naturally be able to throw a 
stone three times heavier. Suppose 
the other case, and we revolt from the 
manifest incongruity between the 
weight and the power,—which, being 
made palpable to the sense in a picture, 
cannot be surmounted by a cold act 
of reflection upon the superhuman 
nature of the agent, as involving su- 
perhuman strength. Whenever we 
see effects of unusual magnitude, on 
principles of proportion, we look for 
adequate organs in the agent.—Mars, 
again, when prostrated by this enor- 
mous stone, covers seven acres of 
ground. Now, it is impossible that 
the painter should represent him un- 
der these prodigious dimensions. But, 
if not, he ceases to be the Homeric 
Mars,—and is, in fact, noways dis- 
tinguished from any ordinary ware 
rior. 

It was the opinion of Longinus, 
that, if the Homeric men are idealized 
into gods, the gods, on the other hand, 
are sometimes degraded into men.— 
This tendency to degradation in the 
poet, which in him is no more than a 
tendency,—painting carries into per- 
fect developement. Size, strength, 
speed, which Homer always attributes 
in higher measure to his gods’ than to 
the most eminent of his heroes, paint- 
ing must of necessity lower to the 
common standard of human nature: 
— and Agamemnon, Apollo and 
Achilles, Ajax and Mars, are to the 
painter beings of one and the same 
order, whom he has no means of distin- 
guishing except by mere convention- 
al characteristics. However, though 
irrepresentable by painting, these su- 
perhuman dimensions lie within the 
field of sculpture ; and I am satisfied 
that the general mode of delineating 
the gods, which prevails in the an- 
cient statues no less than the colossal 
scale of their proportions, was origi- 
nally derived from Homer. 


Section XI. 


AcRrEEaBLy to this view of the case, 
if it is very possible that a poem should 
be rich in materials for the painter, 


Jv 


and yet not in itself picturesque, as, on 
the other hand, highly picturesque, and 
yet unproductive for the painter, 
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there is an end at once to the conceit, 
which would measure the merits of 
the poet by the degree in which he 
adapts himself to the purposes of the 
artist.* The source of this error lies 
in a verbal ambiguity. A picture in 
the poet’s sense is not necessarily that 
which can be translated into the ma- 
terial picture of the artist. Every trait, 
no matter whether visual or not, by 
which the poet makes his object sen- 
suously apprehensible, and so bright- 
ens it to the consciousness that we 
have a livelier sense of that object 
than of the poet’s words, may be de- 
nominated a picture ; inasmuch as it 
carries us nearer to that degree of il- 
lusion which it is the obvious and cha- 
racteristic end of painting to effect. 
Pictures in this poetic sense, as here 
explained, the ancients called the 
QParracses ; and it were to be wished 
that this name had been adopted in 
modern criticism. So denominated, 
they would not readily have bent to the 
restraints of material painting: where- 
as, with the name of pictures, there 
was at once connected an ambiguity 
which became a ready source of mis- 
apprehension. 

Now, first of all, it is evident that the 
poet can carry to the necessary degree 
of illusion the representation of other 
objects than of visual ones. And here 
arises a distinction which at once cuts 
off from the painter’s use a whole 
world of descriptive imagery, which is 
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open to the eee, However, I will 
confine myself to visual imagery, which 
is common to them both. Whence is 
it then, I ask, that even within this 
field there is not a little which the 
painter must forego as unfitted for his 
purposes ? The reason is this :—the 
very signs or language by which paint- 
ing accomplishes its imitations, can 
be connected only in space. Hence 
it arises that this art is obliged to ab- 
stajn from all images, of which the 
different parts are in the successional 
connexion of time: on which account 
progressive actions, as such, are irre 
presentable by paiating ; and it is thus 
restricted in its imitations. either to 
co-existing actions, of which the parts 
are collateral to each other, or to ma- 
terial objects, which can be so treated 
by means of attitude and position as 
to suggest an action which they can- 
not directly express. But I will en- 
deavour to unfold all this in connexion 
with its ultimate grounds. 

The language of painting consists in 
lines and colours, which exist in space ; 
the language of poetry in articulate 
sounds, which exist.in time. Now, if | 
it is undeniable that between the sign 
and the thing signified there must be 
reciprocal relations, and a subjection to 
a common law, it follows that co-exist~ 
ing signs can express none but co-ex- 
isting objects, or those of which the 
parts are in co-existence; and that 
successional signscan express none but 





* A slight attention to this and other passages of Lessing would have exposed 
the hollowness of a notion brought forward by Dr Darwin, with respect to the es- 
sential idea of poetry. He first directly insisted on a fancy (theory one cannot call 
it), that nothing was strictly poetic, or however not poetic xaz’ éZoynv, except what 
presented a visual image. One of his own illustrations was Pope’s line, 

«* Or Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d,” 
which, according to the Doctor, was translated into poetry by reading 


** Or Kennet swift, where silver graylings play.” 





This notion has, in fact, in every age, been acted upon more or less consciously by 
writers in verse, and still governs much of the criticism which is delivered on 
poetry ; though it was first formally propounded by Dr Darwin. Possibly even the 
Doctor himself would have been disabused of his conceit, if he had been recalled by 
this and other passages in Lessing to the fact, that so far from being eminently, or 
(as he would have it) exclusively the matter of poetry, the picturesque is, in many 
instances, incapable of a poetic treatment. Even Lessing is too palpably infected 
by the error which he combats ; the poetic being too frequently in his mearting no- 
thing more than that which is clothed in a form of sensuous apprehensibility. The 
fact is, that no mere description, however visual and picturesque, is in any instance 
poetic per se, or except in and through the passion which presides. Among our own 
writers of eminent genius, who have too often submitted, if not sacrificed, the passion 
to picturesque beauty, one of the principal is Mr Landor—especially in his Gebir, 
But this subject will be farther illustrated elsewhere. 
Vor. XXI. C 
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successional objects, or those of which 
the parts are in succession. Co-exist- 
ing objects are called bodies :—conse- 
quently bodies, with their visible pro- 
perties, compose the proper objects of 
painting. Successional objects, or of 
which the parts are in succession, we 
call actions :—consequently actions 
compose the proper object of poetry. 
But all bodies exist in time as well 
as in space. They endure; and in 
every moment of this successional ex 
istence they may present different phe- 
nomena, and stand variously related to 
the surrounding objects. Each of these 
shifting phases and momentary states 
of relation is derived from that which 
preceded, and furnishes the ground 
for another which succeeds ; on which 
account even that single aspect of an 
object to which painting is restricted, 
may be regarded as the centre of this 
successive series ; and thus far it is 
in the power even of painting to ex- 
press actions, but only indirectly 
through the phenomenal state of bo- 
dies, and by way of suggestion from 
the known succession of those states. 
Actions, on the other hand, have no 
separable or independent existence, 
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but are the adjuncts of living beings ; 
and, in so far as these beings are ma- 
terial beings, poetry may be said also 
to describe bodily forms, not directly, 
however, but only by way of sugges. 
tion, by describing the motions or suc- 
cessive changes and actions which im- 
ply them. 

Painting, being in all its combina 
tions subject to the law of co-exist- 
ence, can apply to its use only one 
single instant of the action ; on which 
account it is bound to select that one 
from the whole succession which is 
the most pregnant, and which points 
least ambiguously to what precedes 
and follows. 

Poetry, again, tied to the law of 
succession, can avail itself of but one 
property in any material object ; and 
must therefore select that one which 
presents the most sensuous impression 
of the object—regard being had to the 
particular relation under which the 
poet’s purpose requires that it should 
be contemplated. From this principle 
is derived the critical injunction of 
simplicity in the choice of picturesque 
epithets, and of abstinence in the de- 
lineation of material objects. 


Section XII. 


In all this dry deduction of my 
principles, I should place but little 
confidence, if I had not found them 
confirmed by the practice of Homer ; 
or rather I should say, if it were not 
from this very practice of Homer that 
I had originally derived them. It is 
upon these principles only that the 
grand style of Grecian poetry, in its 
severest models, can be determinately 
explained ; and upon these principles 
only that it would be possible to place 
in its right light the very opposite 
style of many modern poets, who 
maintain a foolish contest with the 
painter in a point where all competi- 
tion with him, by the very nature of 
the case, is hopeless. 

I observe that Homer paints nothing 
but progressive actions, that is to say, 
actions in their motions and succession 
of stages ; fixed bodies, therefore, or 
individual things, he paints only phe- 
nomenally, or through their partici- 
pation in these fluent actions expressed 
In corresponding changes. What won- 
der then that the painter finds little 
or no materials for his own art in the 


direct descriptions of Homer, these be- 
ing always tied to the successions of 
time ; and that, on the other hand, he 
finds his chief harvest not there, where 
the poet has expressly designed a de- 
scription, but where the mere course 
of the narration has conveyed into one 
group a number of beautiful figures, 
in fine attitudes, and in an interesting 
situation, although agreeably to my 
principles, they are the precise cases 
on which the poet will have put forth 
the least descriptive power, as being 
a composition of fixed forms brought 
together under the law of co-existence 
in space. 

If in any case Homer so far deviates 
from his general practice as to describe 
a stationary individual form, he dis- 

atches it with a single trait. A shi 

e will describe sometimes as the black 
ship, sometimes as the hollow ship, 
sometimes as the swift ship, or at the 
most as the well-rowed black ship. 
Further than this he will not descend 
into the detail of description. But, on 
the other hand, the ship, as a thing 
participating in action, under the ac- 
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cidents of leaving harbour—pursuing 
its voyage—making the land, he pur- 
sues into a circumstantiality of de- 
cription which the painter could not 
transfer to his canvas in less than five 
or six separate pictures. 

Even where circumstances compel 
Homer to detain the eye longer upon 
some individual form, still, however, 
he produces no picture which the 
Ea could follow with his pencil ; 

y various artifices he contrives to lead 
the object through a succession of 
stages in every one of which it puts on 
a different aspect ; whilst the painter 
must wait for its final stage, in order 
there to exhibit, as finished and ma-< 
ture, what, under the hands of the 
poet, we saw running through its va- 
rious stages of birth and growth. For 
instance, if Homer wishes to exhibit 
the car of Juno, the whole is placed 
before us in its parts—the wheels, the 
axletree, the seat, the pole, the reins, 
and traces, not so much formed and 
previously co-existing, but growing up 
in succession under the hands of Hebe. 
Upon the wheels only the poet has 
detained us beyond his custom to ex- 
hibit the eight iron spokes, the golden 
fellies, the studs of iron, and the silver 
nave: on all the rest he has bestowed 
but a single trait. 

Again, when the dress of Agamem- 
non is to be described, the whole is 
brought before us article by article— 
but how? Another poet, with the same 
purpose before him, would have de- 
scribed each part separately, down to 
the minutest fringe: but Homer in- 
troduces us to the King in the act of 


SECTION 


Ir will be objected, however, to the 
doctrine of the last Section, that the 
signs which poetry employs, (that is, 
words, ) are not merely a successional, 
but also a conventional or arbitrary 
order of signs ; and, in this latter cha- 
racter at least, well fitted to express the 
order of co-existences in space no less 
than the order of successions in time ; 
and, as a most illustrious and decisive 
example of this from Homer himself, 
the shield of Achilles will be alleged ; 
that famous shield, which Homer has 
described with so much punctual cir- 
cumstantiality in reference to its sub- 
stance, form, and embellishments, in 
upwards of a hundred magnificent 
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dressing himself: and thus without 
making the narrative pause for the 
description, in the very growth and 
succession of this action of dressing, 
we see displayed before us the dress 
itself in all its parts—the soft vest, 
the ample robe, the beautiful buskins, 
the sword, and finally the regal scep- 
tre. 

This very sceptre also, which is 
characterized simply by the epithets of 
paternal and imperishable, in what 
way does Homer convey to us an im- 
pression of its ideal grandeur? In- 
stead of a formal description, he gives 
us its history, first as in the act of 
growing up under the divine work- 
manship of Vulcan; next, as it glit- 
tered in the hands of Jupiter ; then 
as the ensign of dignity to Mercury ; 
the truncheon of the martial Pelops ; 
and the pastoral staff of the pacific 
Atrius. Such is the artifice by which 
Homer contrives to keep an individual 
object before the eye, when his pur- 
pose requires it; and in this way, 
without descending to a frigid descri 
tion of its several parts, he suc 
in connecting a deeper impression with 
it than a painter could have done by 
the most elaborate picture. The same 
skill is exhibited with regard to the 
sceptre of Achilles and the bow of 
Pandarus: in both of which cases the 
description moves through the stages 
of a narrative, and the material images 
under the inanimate law of co-exist« 
ence, are thrown into the shifting cir- 
cumstances of a succession which ad 
vances concurrently with the advan 
cing verses of the poet. 


XIII. 


verses, that a modern artist would 
find no difficulty in executing a very 
full and accurate drawing from it. 
To this objection my answer is— 
that I have already answered it. Ho- 
mer describes the shield not as a thing 
finished and complete, but in the pro- 
gress of its formation. Here again he 
has adopted the artifice of throwing 
an order of co-existence into an order 
of succession, and thus converted the 
inert description of a fixed material 
object into the ane picture of an ac~ 
tion. It is not the shield that we see, 
but the divine artist in the act and 
process of making it. He advances 
with hammer and tongs to the anvil ; 
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forges the plates out of the rude un- 

t metal ; and immediately the 
figures, which are to decorate it, start 
forward in relief, each after each un- 
der the touches of his creative hand. 
At last the work is finished, and we 
survey it with astonishment; but with 
the enlightened and acquiescing asto- 
nishment of an eye-witness to its for- 
mation. 

Far different is the case with Vir- 
gil’s shield. Either the Roman poet 
was in this instance insensible to the 
refined art of his model ; or else the 
peculiar nature of his own embellish- 
ments might strike him as incompa- 
tible with the same evolution through 
the actual process of construction.— 
The emblazonments of his shield are 
rophetic ; now prophecy, as prophe- 
cy,” and in the very act of delivery, 
demands an obscurity of language 
with which the definite names of per- 
sons would not harmonize. Yet, on 
these very names it was that to Virgil, 
a courtier and a patriot, the main me- 
rit of the purpose rested ; and thus 
it became necessary that this course of 
sculptural prophecy should be exhi- 
bited, not as growing up beneath the 
hands of Vulcan, but as interpreted 
and looked back upon by the poet— 
and therefore as a work already exist- 
ing and complete. Such is our excuse 
for Virgil’s management, which how- 
ever does not remedy its bad effect. 
The preparations are the same in both 
poets for the labours of Vulcan. But 
in Virgil, no sooner are we introduced 
to the god and his Cyclopian agents, 
than the curtain is dropped, and we 
are transported to quite another scene, 
in which Venus appears with the ar- 
mour already complete. She rests 
them against an oak ; and after the 
hero has sufficiently admired, handled, 
and tried them, the description com- 
mences in due form ; yet as it is not 
Eneas who delivers this description, 
(for he is unacquainted with the in- 
terpretation of the shield, ) nor Venus, 
but the poet speaking in his own per- 
son ; it follows that the action of the 
poem is here obliged to stand still. In 
short, as no one person of the poem 
takes any part in this description, and 
as it is a matter of indifference with 
regard to anything which follows, 


whether the ornaments of the shield 
had been the actual ones or any other, 
the shield of A°neas must pro- 
nounced to be a pure mechanic inter. 
polation, contrived with no other view 
than that of flattering the Roman 
pride. The shield of Achilles, on the 
contrary, is a spontaneous growth of 
the poem. A shield was at any rate 
to be made; and from the hands of a 
god even implements of use should not 
be turned off destitute of beauty. The 
shield, therefore, must have orna- 
ments. But the point of difficulty was 
to exhibit these ornaments indirectly, 
and as if incidentally to the main pur- 
pose ; and this could only be effected 
by the very course which Homer has 
adopted, of making them arise as parts 
of the very substance of the shield in 
the act of its construction. Virgil, on 
the contrary, must be supposed to 
have created the shield for the sake of 
its ornaments, since he thinks proper 
to bestow an express description upon 
these ornaments—not as accessary 
parts, necessarily involved in the for- 
ging of the shield itself—but separate- 
ly and on their own account. 

So much for the illustration of the 
argument ; as to the argument itself, 
that the signs employed by poetry, 
being conventional, are as well fitted 
to express the order of co-existence as 
that of succession—undoubtedly this 
is true, but it is a property which be- 
longs to language generally, and not 
as it is especially restricted to the pur- 
poses of poetry. The prosaist is satis- 
tied if he impresses clear and distinct 
ideas ; but the poet is required to im- 
press them with the strength and vi- 
vacity of realities. He must describe 
with the force of painting ; and now 
let us see how far the co-existing parts 
of material objects are adapted to that 
sort of description. 

How is it that we attain to a clear 
representation of an object in space ? 
First of all, we regard the separate 
parts of it individually ; next, the con~ 
nexion of these parts ; and finally, the 
whole. These three operations our 
senses execute with such wonderful 
rapidity, that they melt into an ap-~ 
parent unity. Now this unity it isnot 
within the power of a poet to attain ; 
the mind is so much retarded by the 





* By “ prophecy as prophecy,” Lessing means prophecy in the meaning and from 
the station of the prophet, not as retrospectively contemplated by the interpreter. 
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separate parts of a consecutive descrip- 
tion, that it cannot reproduce them 
with speed enough to connect them 
into a single representative impression 
of the whole. Heuce the poetical illu- 
sion vanishes. Where the purpose does 
not demand this illusion, as in the 
case of a prose writer, who is descri- 
bing merely to the understanding, 
pictures of objects under a law of co- 
existence are perfectly admissible. The 
didactic poet, even as such, is not ex- 
eluded from this use ;* for, wherever 


Thus, for example, Virgil, in 
is Georgics, describes a cow fitted for 
the purpose of breeding. In doing 
this, he runs through the series of 
characteristics which distinguish such 
a cow, manifestly with the plain pro- 
saic purpose of rectifying our prac- 
tical judgments in this matter ; as to 
the power of the mind to combine 
this series of separate notices into the 
unity of picture,—that was a question 
which with his purpose he was per- 
fectly justified in neglecting. 





he is strictly didactic, he is in fact no 


POSTSCRIPT ON DIDACTIC POETRY. 


* In the three last sentences there is a false thought unworthy of Less« 
ing’s acuteness. ‘The vulgar conception of didactic poetry is—that the ad- 
junct, didactic, expresses the primary function (or, in logical phrase, the differs 
ence) of that class of poetry ; as though the business were, first of all, to teach 
something, and secondly, to convert this into poetry by some process of em- 
bellishment. But such a conception contains a contradictio in adjecto, and is 
in effect equivalent to demanding of'a species that it shall forega, or falsify, the 
distinctions which belong to it, in virtue of the genus under which it ranks, 
As a term of convenience, didactic may serve to discriminate one class of poe= 
try ; but didactic it cannot be in philosophic rigour without ceasing to be 
poetry.—Indirectly, it is true, that a poet, in the highest departments of his 
art, may, and often does, communicate mere knowledge, but never as a direct 
purpose—unless by forgetting his er duty. Even as an epic poet, for in- 
stance, Virgil may convey a sketch of the Mediterranean Chorography, and 
Milton of the Syrian Pantheism; but every reader perceives, that the first 
arises purely in obedience to the necessities of the narrative, and that the 
other is introduced as an occasion of magnificent display, and no more ad- 
dressed to a didactic purpose, than the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, which 
gave the hint for it, was designed as a statistical document, or than the cere~ 
monial pomps and emblazonments of a coronation, &c. are designed to teach 
the knowledge of heraldry. This is self-evilent ; but the case is exactly the 
same in didactic poetry—with this single difference, that the occasions for 
poetic display are there derived, uniformly and upon principle, from cases ad- 
mitting of a didactic treatment, which, in the two instances just noticed, fur- 
nished the occasion only by accident. The object is to wrestle with the diffi- 
culties of the case, by treating a subject naturally didactic in a manner, and 
for a purpose, not didactic ; this is accomplished by such a selection from cir- 
cumstances otherwise merely technical, and addressed to the unexcited un- 
derstanding, as may bend to the purposes of a Fine Art ; a branch of know- 
ledge is thrown through that particular evolution which serves to draw forth 
the circumstances of beautiful form, feeling, incident, or any other interest, 
which in some shape, and in some degree, attach themselves to the dullest of 
exercises of mere lucrative industry. In the course of this evolution, it is 
true, that some of the knowledge proper to the subject is also communicated ; 
but this is collateral to the main purpose, which is to win the beauty of art 
from a subject in itself unpromising or repulsive ; and, therefore, the final 
object of the didactic poet is accomplished not by the didactic aspects of his 
poem, but directly in spite of them ; the knowledge which emerges in such a 
poem, exists not for itse!f, but as an indirect occasion for the beauty, and also 
as a foil or a counter-agent for strengthening its expression ; as‘a shadow by 
which the lights are brightened and realized. i 

Suppose a game at cards—whist, l’hombre, or quadrille—to be carried 
through its principal circumstances and stages, as in the Rape of the Lock and 
elsewhere,—nobody is so absurd as to imagine that in this case the poet had 
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to teach the game ; on the contrary, he has manifestly presupposed 
that knowledge in his reader, as essential to the judicious apprehension of his 
" description. With what purpose, then, has he introduced this incident, where 
no necessity obliged him, and for what is it that we admire its execution? 
Purely as a trial of skill in playing the game with grace and beauty. A 
me at ecards is a mimicry of a battle, with the same interests, in a lower 
ey, which belongs to that scene of conflict. The peculiar beauty, therefore, of 
such a description, lies in the judicious selection of the principal crises and 
situations incident to the particular game in its most general movement. To 
be played with skill and grace, it must evolve itself through the great cir- 
cumstances of danger, suspense, and sudden surprise,—of fortune shifting to 
this side and that,—and finally, of irrevocable peripeteia, which contain the 
philosophic abstract of such scenes as to the interest which they excite. Mean« 
time the mere instruments by which the ccntest is conducted, the cards 
themselves, by their gay colouring, and the antique prescriptiveness of the 
figures, (which in the midst of real arbitrariness kas created an artificial 
semblance of law and necessity, such as reconciles us to the drawing upon 
China cups, Egyptian and Etruscan ornaments, &c.) throw an air of bril- 
liancy upon the game, which assists the final impression. 

Now, here in miniature, we have the law and exemplar of didactic poet« 
ry. And in any case, where the poet has understood his art, it is in this 
spirit that he has proceeded. Suppose, for instance, that he selects as the 

is of this interest, the life, duties, and occupations of a shepherd ; and that 
instead of merely and professedly describing them, he chooses to exhibit them 
under the fiction of teaching them. Here, undoubtedly, he has a little changed 
the form of his poem ; but that he has made no change in the substance of his 
duties, nor has at all assumed the real functions of a teacher, is evident from 
this :—Pastoral life varies greatly in its aspect, according to the climate in 
which it is pursued ; but whether in its Sicilian mode, which tends to the beau- 
tiful, or in our sterner northern mode, which tends to the sublime, it is like all 
other varieties of human employment, of a mixed texture, and disfigured by 
many degrading circumstances. These it is the business of the poet to clear 
away, or to purify at least, by not pressing the attention on their details. But, 
if his purpose and his duties had been really didactic, all reserve or artist-like 
management of this kind would have been a great defect, by mutilating the full 
communication of the knowledge sought. The spirit in which he proceeds, is 
that of selection and abstraction: he has taken his subject as a means of sug- 
gesting, of justifying, and of binding into unity, by their reference to a com- 
mon ground, a great variety of interesting scenes,—situations,—incidents,—or 
emotions. Wheresoever the circumstances of the reality lead naturally into ex- 
hibitions on which it is pleasant to the mind to be detained, he pursues them. 
But, where the facts and details are of such a nature as to-put forth no mani- 
festations of beauty or of power, and, consequently, are adapted to no mode of 
pleasurable sympathy, it is his duty to evade by some delicate address, or re- 
solutely to suppress them, which it would not be, if the presiding purpose were 
a didactic one. 

What may have misled Lessing on this point, is the fact that subjects are 
sometimes chosen, and lawfully chosen, for didactic poems, which are not 
adapted to pleasurable sympathies in any mode—but in their great outline to 
a sympathy* of disgust. Beauty, however, exists everywhere to the eye which 
is capable of detecting it; and it is our right, and duty indeed, to adapt our- 
selves to this ordinance of Nature, by pursuing and unveiling it even under 
a cloud of deformity. The Syphilis of Fracastorius, or Armstrong’s Art of 
Health, 1 do not particularly allude to ; because in neither case is the subject 
treated with sufficient grace, or sufficient mastery over its difficulties. But 
omg the case of some common household occupation, as the washing of 
clothes for example ; no class of human labours are at a lower point of degra- 





* The word sympathy has been so much contracted in its meaning by a conver- 
sational use, that it becomes necessary to remind the reader that this is not a false 
application of it. 
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dation, or surveyed with more disdain by the aspfring dignity of the human 
mind, than these domestic ones, and for two reasons ; first, because they ex- 
ercise none but the meanest powers ; and secondly, from their origin and 
purpose as ministering to our lowest necessities. Yet I am uaded that 
the external aspect of this employment, with no more variety than it presents 
in the different parts of this island, might be so treated as to unfold a series 
of very interesting scenes, without digressing at all from the direct circum- 
stances of the art, (if art it can be called,) whilst the comic interest, which 
would invest the whole as proceeding from a poet, would at once disarm the 
sense of meanness in the subject, of any power to affect us unpleasurably. 

Now, Virgil, in his ideal of a cow, al the description of her meritorious 
points, is nearly upon as low ground as any that is here suggested. And this 
it is which has misled Lessing. Treating a mean subject, Virgil must (he con- 
cludes) have adapted his description to some purpose of utility: for, if his 
purpose had been beauty, why lavish his power upon so poor an occasion, 
since the course of his subject did not in this instance oblige him to any detail ? 
—But, if this construction of the case were a just one, and that Virgil really 
had framed his descriptions merely as a guide to the practical judgment, 
this passage would certainly deserve to be transferred from its present station 
in the Georgics, to the Grazier’s Pocket-book, as being (what Lessing in effect 
represents it to be) a plain bond fide account of a Smithfield prize cow. * But, 
though the object here described is one which is seldom regarded in any other 
light than that of utility, and, on that account, is of necessity a mean one,t 
yet the question still remains, in what spirit, and for what purpose, Virgil has 
described this mean object? For mednness and deformity even, as was said 
before, have their modes of beauty. Now, there are four reasons which 
might justify Virgil in his description, and not one of them having any refer 
ence to the plain prosaic purpose which Lessing ascribes to him. He may 
have described the cow— 

I. As a difficult and intractable subject, by way of a bravura, or passage of 
execution. ‘To describe well is not easy ; and, in one class of didactic poems, 
of which there are several, both in Latin, English, and French, viz. those 
which treat of the mechanic parts of the critical art, the chief stress of the merit 
is thrown upon the skill with which thoughts, not naturally susceptible of 
elegance, or of a metrical expression, are modulated into the proper key for the 
style and ornaments of verse. This is not a very elevated form of the poetic 
art, and too much like rope-dancing. But, to aim humbly, is better than to 
aim awry, as Virgil would have done if interpreted under Lessing’s idea of 
didactic poetry. 

II. As a familiar subject. Such subjects, even though positively disgust~ 
ing, have a fascinating interest when reproduced by the painter or the poet : 
upon what principle has possibly not been sufficiently explained. Even tran- 





* Mrs Barbauld has given a very pleasing sketch on this subject, in her ‘ Wash- 
ing-Day’ ; but she has narrowed the interest by selecting, amongst the circumstan- 
ces, the picturesque ones, to the exclusion of all those which approach to the beau- 
tiful, and also by the character of the incidents, such as the cheerless reception of 
the visitor ; for, as the truth of such an incident belongs only to the lower, and less 
elegant, modes of life, it is not fitted for a general sympathy. 

+ This, for two reasons. Ist, because, whatever is useful, and merely useful, is 
essentially definite ; being bounded and restricted by the end to which it is adapted: 
it cannot transcend that end ; and, therefore, can never, in the least degree, partake 
of the illimitable :——-2d, because it is always viewed in a relation of inferiority to 
something beyond itself. To be useful, is to be ministerial to some end: now, the 
end does not exist for the sake of the means, but the means for the sake of the end. 
Hence, therefore, one reason why a wild animal is so much more admired than the 
same animal domesticated. The wild animal is useless, or viewed as such; but, on 
that very account, he is an end to himself; whilst the tame one is merely an instru- 
ment, or means for the ends of others. The wild Turkey of America, is a respect- 


able bird, but, the “ tame villatic fowl,” of the same species in England, is an ob- 
ject of contempt. 
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sient notices of objects and actions, which are too indifferent to the mind to 
be more than half consciously perceived, become highly interesting when de. 
tained and re-animated, and the full light of the consciousness thrown power- 
fully upon them, by a picturesque description. A street in London, with its 
usual furniture of causeway, gutter, lamp-posts, &c. is viewed with little inte- 
rest: but, exhibited in a scene at Drury Lane, according to’the style of its 
execution, becomes very impressive. As to Lessing's objection about the diffis 
culty of collecting the successive parts of a description into the unity of a 
co-existence, that difficulty does not exist to those who are familiar with the 
subject of the description, and at any rate is not peculiar to this case. 

III. As an ideal: the cow is an ideal cow in her class. Now, every ideal, 
or maximum perfectionis (as the old metaphysicians called it) in natural ob- 
jects, necessarily expresses the dark power of nature which is at the root of 
all things under one of its infinite manifestations in the most impressive way : 
that, which elsewhere exists by parts and fractions dispersed amongst the spes 
cies and in tendency, here exists as a whole and in consummation. A Pan. 
dora, who should be furnished for all the functions of her nature in a luxu 
of perfection, even though it were possible that the ideal beauty should be 
disjoined from this ideal organization, would be regarded with the deepest 
interest. Such a Pandora in her species, or an approximation to one, is the 
cow of Virgil, and he is warranted by this consideration in describing her 
without the meanness of a didactic purpose. 

IV. As a beautiful object. In those objects which are referred wholly toa 
purpose of utility, as a kitchen garden for instance, utility becomes the law 
of their beauty. With regard to a cow in particular, which is referred to 
no variety of purposes, as the horse or the dog, the external structure will ex- 
— more absolutely and unequivocally the degree in which the purposes of 

er species are accomplished ; and her beauty will bea more determinate sub« 
ject for the judgment than where the animal structure is referred to a multi- 
tude of separate ends incapable of co-existing. Describing in this view, how- 
ever, it will be said that Virgil presupposes in his reader some knowledge of 
the subject ; for the description will be a dead-letter to him, unless it awa- 
kens and brightens some previous notices of his own. I answer, that, with 
regard to all the common and familiar appearances of nature, a poet is entitled 
to assume some knowledge in his readers : and the fact is, that he has not as- 
sumed so much as Shakespeare in his fine description of the hounds of The- 
seus, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or of the horse of Arcite:* and 
Shakespeare, it will not be pretended, had any didactic purpose in those pas- 
sages. 

This is my correction of the common idea of didactic poetry ; and I have 
thought it right to connect it with the error of so distinguished a critic as 
Lessing. If he is right in his construction of Virgil’s purpose, that would 
prove only that in this instance Virgil was wrong. 





* In the Two Noble Kinsmen: The first act has been often and justly attributed 
to Shakspeare; but the last act is no less indisputably his, and in his very finest 


style. 
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ACTED CHARADES. 
No. VII. 


SCENE THE FIRST. 
A paliry lodging in a country town, RANTER studying a part. 


“ Yes, Altamont ; nay thy better stars 

Are joined to shed their kindest influence on thee.” 
Deuce take the folly of these country managers! A star can’t come within fifty 
miles of them but they must be catching at it, when all the while they have 
better actors in their own company. Here’s this man coming to play Lothario 
—He play Lothario !—and I must study Horatio, forsooth! a part of nine 
lengths at a day’s notice. I to play Horatio! the most dull, prosy, hateful 
part—I’m sure that I shan’t know two lines of it. 

* Yes, Altamont ; to-day thy better starse——” 
Confound all stars, say I. 

“ Yes, Altamont——” 
There never was so vile a part! 

“ Yes, Altamont——” 
Who’s there interrupting me, when I’m so busy ? 


Enter LANDLapy. 
Landlady. When will you be pleased to have your dinner, sir ? 
Rant. I don’t care. Don’t boreme. Anytime. Not at all. 
© Yes, Altamont a 

Lanil. Not at all, sir! my stars! 

Rant. Stars again! Don’t pester me, woman. How do you think I am ever 
to study my part? 

Landl. Lord, sir! I have got as nice a beef-steak as ever was seen—and to 
hear you say you won’t eat it ! 

Raat. Get the beef-steak, then, there’s a good creature; and take yourself 
off. Have not I told you that I’ve nine lengths to study! 

[Ezit LANDLADY. 





** Yes, Altamont ; orm | thy better stars 
Are joined to shed their kindest influence on thee ; 
Sciolto’s noble hand, that raised thee first,”— 


Another interruption ! 
Enter Maid. 


Get away with you! Didn’t I tell you that I’m not at home to anybody?— 
“ Yes, Altamont,”— 
Maid. Sir, Mrs Stubbs, the washerwoman,— 
Rant. Don’t talk to me of washerwomen— 
*¢ to-day thy better stars,”— 
What do you stand staring there for ? 
Maid. Won't you be pleased to look over your linen, sir? 
Rant. No.—* Yes, Alta y 
Maid. Nor to send the money, sir? Two-and-a-penny. 
Rant. No, I tell you.—* Sciolto’s noble hand,” — 
Maid. Sir, Mrs Stubbs won’t trust— 
Rant. Hang Mrs Stubbs! and hang you !—Begone, I say. 
Flinging her the Money. Exit Maid. 
I shall never study my part here whilst the world stands. I'll go into the next 
room, and lock myself in. That’s my only chance.—( Goes out, repeating to him-~ 
self,)—* Yes, Altamont, to-day thy better stars.”— : 








Vor. XXII. D 
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SCENE THE SECOND. 
A Splendid Library. 


._ Mr Maynarp enters, speaking to a Servant. 

Not at home to any one, excepting Colonel Falkland and Mr Ellis.—This 
failure of Bland’s great house, however deplorable in itself, at least bids fair to 
put an end to my troubles as a guardian. Ever since Mary Conway has been 
under my care, she has been besieged by as many suitors as Penelope. We 
shall see whether the poor destitute girl will prove as attractive as the rich 
heiress. Falkland is an ardent lover, Ellis a modest one; Falkland is enor- 
mously rich, Ellis comparatively poor ; but whether either-—— 

Enter CoLonet FALKLanpD. 
My dear Colonel, good morning !—I took the liberty of sending for you: 

Col. Falk. Most proud and happy to obey your summons. I believe that I 
am before my time; but where the heart is, you know, Mr Maynard—How is 
the fair Mary Conway ? I hope she caught no cold in the Park yesterday ? 

Mr May. None that I have heard. 

Col. Falk. And that she has recovered the fatigue of Tuesday’s ball ? 

Mr May. She does not complain. 

Col. Falk. No. But there is a delicacy, a fragility in her loveliness, that 
mingles fear of her health with admiration of her beauty. 

Mr May. She is a pretty girl, and a good girl ; a very good girl, consider- 
ing that, in her quality of an heiress, she has been spoilt by the adulation of 
every one that has approached her ever since she was born. 

Col. Falk. Oh, my dear sir, you know not how often I wish that Miss Con- 
way were not an heiress, that I might have an opportunity of proving to her 
and to you the sincerity and disinterestedness of my passion. 

Mr May. Tam re to hear you say so. 

Col. Falk. I may hope, then, for your approbation and your influence with 
your fair ward ? You know my fortune and family? 

Mr May. Both are unexceptionable. 

Col. Falk. The estate which I inherited from my father is large’and unen- 
cumbered ; that which will devolve to me from the maternal side is still more 
considerable. I am the last of my race, Mr Maynard; and my mother and 
aunt are, as you may imagine, very desirous to see me settled. ‘They are most 
anxious to be introduced to Miss Conway ; my aunt, Lady Lucy, more parti- 
cularly so. Mary Conway, even were she portionless, is the very creature whom 
they would desire as a relative; the very being to enchant them. 

Mr May. I am extremely glad to hear you say so 

Enter Mr Ett1s. 
Mr Ellis! Pray be seated.—I sent for you both, gentlemen, as the declared 
lovers of my ward, Miss Conway, in order to make to you an important com- 
munication. 

Mr Ellis. I am afraid that I can guess its imports 

Col. Falk. Speak, Mr Maynard—pray, speak ! 

Mr May. Have you head of the failure of the great firm of Bland and Co. ? 

Col. Falk. Yes. But what has that to do with Mary Conway?—To the 
point, my good sir ; to the point. 

Mr May. Well, then, to come at once to the point. Did you never hear, 
that, though not an ostensible partner, Mr Conway’s large property was lodged 
in the firm ? 

Mr Ellis. 1 had heard such a report. 

Col. Falk. Mr Conway’s property in Bland’s house! the house of a notorious 
speculator! What incredible imprudence !—All ? 

Mr May. The whole. 

Col. Falk, What miraculous folly !—Then Miss Conway is a beggar ? 

Mr May. Whilst I live, Mary Conway can never want a home. But she is 
now a portionless orphan ; and she desired that you, gentlemen, might be ap- 
prised of the change of her fortunes with all convenient speed, and assured, 
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that no advantage would be taken of proposals made under circumstances so 
different. 

Mr Ellis. Oh, how needless an assurance ! 

Col. Falk. Miss Conway displays a judicious consideration. 

Mr May. 1 am, however, happy to find, Colonel Falkland, that your affection 
is so entirely centred on the lovely young woman, apart from her riches, that 
you will feel nothing but pleasure in an opportunity of proving the disinterest- 
edness of your love. 

Col. Falk. Why, it must be confessed, Mr Maynard,—— 

Mr May. Your paternal estate is so splendid as to render you quite inde- 
pendent of fortune in a wife. 

Col. Falk. Why, ye-es. But really my estate, what with the times, and 
one draw-back and another—Nobody knows what I pay in annuities to my 
father’s old servants—In fact, Mr Maynard, I am not a rich man ;—not by 
any means a rich man. 

Mr Muay. Then your great expectations from your mother, Lady Sarah, and 
your aunt, Lady Lucy. 

Col. Falk. Yes. But, my dear sir, you have no notion of the aversion which 
Lady Lucy entertains for unequal matches ;—matches where all the money is 
on one side. They never turn out well, she says ; and Lady Lucy is a sensible 
woman,—a very sensible woman. As far as my observation goes, I must say 
that I think her right. 

Mr May. In short, then, Colonel Falkland, you no longer wish to marry 
my ward ? 

Col. Falk. Why really, my good sir, it is with great regret that I relinquish 
my pretensions ; and if I thought that the lady’s affections were engaged -——— 
But I am not vain enough to imagine, that, with a rival of so much merit— 

Mr Ellis (aside.) Contemptible coxcomb ! 

Col. Falk. Pray, assure Miss Conway of my earnest wishes for her happi- 
ness, and of the sincere interest that I shall always feel in her welfare.-—I have 
the honour to wish you a good morning. [ Going. 

Mr May. A moment, sir, if you please.—What say you, Mr Ellis? Have 
these tidings wrought an equal change in your feelings ? 

Mr Ellis. They have indeed wrought a change, sir, and a most pleasant 
change ; since they have given me hope such as I never dared to feel before. 
God forgive me for being so glad of that which has grieved her! Tell Mary 
Conway, that for her dear sake I wish that I were richer, but that never shall 
I wish that she were rich for mine. Tell her that if a fortune adequate to the 
comforts and elegancies, though not to the splendours, of life, a pleasant coun- 
try house, a welcoming family, and an adoring husband, can make her happy, 
I lay them at her feet. Tell her: 

Mr May. My dear fellow, you had far better tell her yourself. I have no 
doubt but she will accept your disinterested offers, and I shall heartily ad- 
vise her to do so; but you must make up your mind to a little disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr Ellis. How? what? How can I be disappointed, so that Miss Conway 
consents to be mine ? 

Mr May. Disappointment is not quite the word. But you will have to en- 
counter a little derangement of your generous schemes. When you take my 
pretty ward, you must e’en take the burden of her riches along with her. 

Col. Falk. She is not ruined then ? 

Mr May. No, sir. Mr Conway did at one time place a considerable sum in 
the firm of Messrs Bland ; but finding the senior partner to be, as you obser- 
ved, Colonel, a notorious speculator, he prudently withdrew it. 

Col. Falk. And this was a mere stratagem ? 

Mr May. Why really, sir, I was willing to prove the sincerity of your pro- 
fessions, before confiding to you such a treasure as Mary Conway, and I think 
that the result has fully justified the experiment. But fer your comfort, I 
don’t think she would have had you, even if you had happened to have beha- 
ved better. My young friend here had made himself a lodgement in her 
heart, of which his present conduct proves him to be fully worthy. I have 
the honour to wish you a very good morning.—Come, Ellis ; Mary’s in the 
music-room ! ( Exewn?. 
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SCENE THE THIRD. 
A fashionable Morning Room. 


Mr and Maus Arrentex at breakfast.—Mr Arrervey lays down the News- 
=~ 


Mr App. Mrs Apperley, my dear, I want to speak to you on a subject, on 
which, as a mother, you have every right to be consulted ; the more especially, 
as from your excellent sense, I have no doubt of your being entirely of my 
opinion. John grows a great boy. 

Mrs App. Poor fellow! Yes. He’ll be ten years old the fifteenth of next 
month. ‘Time slips away, Mr Apperley. 

Mr App. Ten years old next month ! It’s high time that he should be taken 
from Mr Lynn’s. These preparatory schools are good things for little boys ; 
but a lad of ten years old requires to be more tightly kept. 

Mrs App. Just my opinion, Mr Apperley. The sooner you remove the poor 
boy from Mr Lynn’s the better. They don’t take half the care of him that 
they ought to do. Only yesterday when I called there, I found him playing 
at cricket without his hat—really without his hat!—in the middle of that 
wind, and so delicate as John is too ! 

Mr App. Delicate! Pshaw! There never was anything the matter with the 
child but your coddling, Mrs Apperley ; and Eton will soon cure him of 
that. 

Mrs App. Eton! Do you mean to send John to Eton? 

Mr App. To be sure i do. 

Mrs App. Our sweet Johng our only son, our only child, to Eton? 

Mr App. Certainly. 

Mrs App. Never with my consent, I promise you, Mr Apperley. 

Mr App. And why not, Mrs Apperley ? 

Mrs App. Just look at the boys ; that’s all. Did not the Duchess tell me 
herself that the poor little Marquis came home with only one skirt to his jacket, 
and his brother Lord Edward with scarcely a shoe to his foot? There’s a pret- 
ty plight for you, Mr Apperley ! Think of our John with his toes through his 
shoes, and half a skirt to his jacket! 

Mr App. Pshaw ! 

Mrs App. Then such rude graceless pickles as they come back, with their 
manners more out at elbows than their clothes. 

Mr App. Pshaw! 

Mrs App. Then the dangers they run !—to be killed by a cricket-ball, or 
drowned in the Thames, or—— 

Mr App. Pshaw! Mrs Apperley. Where now, in your wisdom, would you 
send the boy ? 

Mrs App. To Dr Courtly. 

Mr App. And pray who is Dr Courtly ? 

Mrs App. Did you never hear of Dr Courtly’s establishment for young gen- 
tlemen ?—never hear of Dr Courtly !—So elegant, so comfortable, taken such 
care of ; linen clean twice a-day ; hair curled every morning ; almond paste to 
wash their hands ; china dinner-service ; silver forks, napkins, and finger- 
glasses—Just ten miles off, only fourteen pupils, and happens to have a vacan- 
cy. Pray send John to Dr Courtly, Mr Apperley. 

Mr App. And so make a coxcomb of the boy before his time! Not I, truly. 
Leave the hair-curling and the almond-paste to the instinct of eighteen. In 
the meanwhile I choose that he should learn Latin and Greek ; and for that 
purpose I shall send him to Eton. j 

Mrs App. Lord, Mr Apperley ! what is a man the better for that nonsense? 
You are an Etonian yourself, and pray tell me now what good has your scho- 
larship ever done you? What use have you made of it ? 

Mr App. Hem! That’s a point which ladies can’t understand, and had bet- 
ter not about, Mrs Apperley. 

Mrs App. Have you ever, during the eleven years that we have been mar- 
ried, read @ single page of Greek or Latin, Mr Apperley ? 
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Mr App. Hem! Why, really, my dear—— 

Mrs App. Or indeed a page of anything, except the newspapers and the 
Waverley novels ? 

Mr App. How can you say so, Mrs Apperley ? 

Mrs App. Why, what do you read ? sia 

Mr App. Hem! The Quarterly—I generally look over the Quarterly ; and 
Pepys—I dipped into Pepys; and Blackwood, Mrs Apperley! Don’t I read 
Blackwood as regularly as the month comes? And, in on. if you could but 
imagine the attic zest, the classical relish, with which a sound scholar——but 
this, as I said before, is what you ladies can’t understand, and had better not 
talk about. John shall go to Eton ; that’s my determination. 

Mrs App. He shall go to Dr Courtly’s; that’s mine. How can you be so 
barbarous, Mr Apperley, as to think of sending John to such a place as Eton, 
subject as he is to chilblains, and the winter coming on? Now the Doctor has 
studied surgery, and dresses—— 

Mr App. Hang the Doctor, and hang John’s chilblains! The boy shall go 
to Eton.—That’s my last word, Mrs Apperley. 

Mrs App. If he does, he'll be dead in a week. But he sha’nt go to Eton— 
that’s my resolution. And we shall see who'll have the last word, Mr Appere 
ley—we shall see ! 

[Exeunt separately. 


ACTED CHARADES. 
No. VIII. 
SCENE THE FIRST. 
An Apartment in an Artist's House. 
Sir Georce Luptow, Mr Decavat, a Servant. 


Delaval. Engaged with a lady, you say? Be so good as to give your master 
my card. I shan’t detain him an instant. (Exit Servant. 
Sir George. And pray, my good friend, are you about to sit for pe portrait ? 
And is it to consult on costume and attitude that you have brought me hither ? 

Del. With no such intention, I assure you. 

Sir Geo. You are not going to sit ? 

Del. No. 

Sir Geo. Nor your pretty sister ? 

Del. Nor my pretty sister. 

Sir Geo. And yet you send for so fashionable an artist as Allingham, when 
engaged with a sitter, with as little remorse as you would feel in summoning 
me or any other idle gentleman of your acquaintance. You wealthy heirs 
have no notion of the value of time. Engaged with a lady too! 

Del. Tush, man, tush! Allingham’s a good fellow and my friend, and exe 
pects the summons. In short, I may as well confess at once what I have been 
trying to muster courage to tell you the whole morning, that the lady who is 
now sitting to him is one in whom I am particularly interested. 

Sir Geo. Particularly interested! That means in love, I suppose. And the 
fair lady, is she particularly interested in you ? 

Del. I fear me, no. 

Sir Geo. Well, for a man of your age, figure, and fortune, that avowal has 
a laudable modesty. But there is no aversion to overcome, I hope? No diffi- 
culty beyond that which a lover likes to vanquish ? 

Del. 1 trust, not. In good truth, I Sellens ier to be still ignorant of my pas- 
sion. I met her in Paris ; danced with her at two or three balls ; escorted her 
to two or three show-houses ; lost my heart ; followed her to England; and 
have been in full chase of the divinity for the last fortnight, without being 
once able to catch sight of her! Never was mortal so unlucky. As fast as I 
eve ym her to one place, so sure was she to be flown to another. At last I 

eard accidentally that Allingham was painting her portrait, and arranged with 
him to be let in by mistake this morning whilst she was sitting. 
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Str Geo. And brought me with you to share your transgression, and spare 
your modesty ? 
Del. Even so. 


Sir Geo. And the fair damsel’s name? 

Del. Is the Lady Elizabeth Delancy. 

Sir Geo. Ah! she’s a sweet creature that! You could not have chosen better. 
But why not make proposals to the father at once, and so save yourself all 
farther trouble ? 

Del. Because I wish first to make myself acceptable to the daughter. What 
can Allingham be about! Ah! here’s the servant. 

[Enter the Servant, who gives a note to Mx Detavat and leaves the room. 

Sir Geo. A note! Only a note! What's the matter? You look as if some 
great calamity had befallen you. 

Del. Disappointed again! She’s gone. Allingham writes me word that she 
and old Mrs Delmont exchanged their times of sitting, and she—my she—the 
only she of the world—has been gone these two hours. Was ever mortal so 
unlucky ? 

Sir Geo. Never fret, man! you'll be more fortunate another time. 

Del. I tell you, Ludlow, I never shall meet her. This is just what hap- 
pened to me at Almack’s, at the Opera, at the British Gallery, at a dozen per 
ties. I no sooner go into a room at one door than she leaves it by another. 
There’s a spell upon me. We never shall meet. 

Sir Geo. Pshaw! Pshaw ! 

Del. There’s a spell on me, I tell you! never was man so unfortunate! 
Too late again! [ Ezeunt. 


SCENE THE SECOND. 
Deravat's House. 
Sir Geonce Luptow, and Mr Detavat, reading a letter. 


Sir George. What can there be in that letter to excite such transports? 
You lovers are strange people. Yesterday, a little bit of written paper plun- 
ged you into the deepest affliction ; to-day, another scrap throws you intu ecs- 
tasies. Is that note from Allingham ? 

Delaval. Yes. 

Sir Geo. Another appointment of course ; but how that can so entrance 
you ; and what it is that you are pressing to your heart at that rate —— 

Del. Read. 

Sir Geo. (reading.) “ Dear Delaval—Lady Delancy and Lady Elizabeth 
will be with me te-morrow at twelve, for the last sitting. Come at two, and 
I'll contrive, if I can, to leave you with them. At all events, you will have 
the satisfaction of seeing your goddess and her portrait. Ever yours. W. 
Allingham.” Well? 

Del. Read on ; read on. 

Sir Geo. (reading.) “ P.S.—Lady Delancy, thinking that I had not succeed- 
ed in catching the very peculiar hue of the hair, has sent the enclosed as a pat- 
tern.” Ho! ho! one of the auburn ringlets! Now I understand. 

Del. Look at it, Ludlow ; is it not beautiful? Auburn indeed! the true, 
the only auburn! Bright and dark as the rind of the horse chesnut, but with 
a flickering light, that seems to turn each particular hair into a thread of gold. 
Look ! look! 

Sir Geo. I see. 

, Del. How completely this long wavy ringlet identifies her loveliness ! If I 
had never seen Elizabeth, I could have sworn that she to whom this hock be- 
longed must be beautiful ; must have the rich yet delicate complexion, colour- 
ed like the flowers of the balsam ; the dark grey eye; the ruby lip; the 
bright smile ; the look of life and youth ; the round yet slender figure—W hat 
are you laughing at, Ludlow ? 

Sir Geo. I laugh, my good friend, because I can’t help it. We all know that 
Lady Elizabeth is a charming girl ; but as to the beauty which you have been 
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leased to conjure up as the necessary appendage to one shining curlDon’ 
angry though, Delaval ; I'll be as true and as serviceable to you as a pao 
friend ; for I'll go with you to-inorrow, and hold the Countess in chat, whilst 
pe talk to her fair daughter. She’s a nice person herself is Lady Delancy. 
used to stand very well with her before she went abroad, and may be useful 
now. 
ae ye ! thank ye! 
Sir Geo. And now I'll leave you, to meditate on the “ loveli of 
locks.” Good bye t’ye. “ And beauty draws us by a single hair. an 
morrow ! (Exit. 


SCENE THE THIRD. 


An Artist's Gallery. 


Lapy Detancy, Lavy ExizaBetn, Srr Georce Lupiow, and Detavat. 


Lady Del. Considering it then merely as an effort of art, you like the pic- 
ture, gentlemen ? 

Sir Geo. I, madam, think it a masterpiece. Mr Delaval complains that it is 
less fair than the fair original. To me it seems that the artist has accomplished 
all that painting can do for beauty, by seizing and immortalizing one lovely 
moment. 

Lady Eliz. It’s a pretty piece of flattery, certainly. 

Del. Flattery! Flatter you! 

Lady Del. Yes ; the likeness is flattering, that must be confessed, and per- 
haps not the less precious to a fond mother for that qualification. But what 
pleases me most in the picture, and would please me were all partiality out of 
the question, is the poetical feeling that ‘it displays and embodies. No one 
would ever guess that figure to be a portrait. Standing as she does in that old« 
fashioned terrace-garden, with her hair hanging down her neck in those sim- 
ple natural ringlets, and that rich antique costume, I can scarcely myself fancy 
that it is meant for my Elizabeth, so much more does it resemble one of the cre= 
ations of Shakspeare or of Beaumont and Fletcher, than a young lady of the 
present day.—Don’t you think so, Sir George? Beatrice, for instance ; for there 
is a little air of sauciness mixed with innocent gaiety in the expression—Bea- 
trice, just before Hero unfolds her plot. 

Del. Oh happy, thrice happy the Benedict ! 

a Del. Or the pretty coquette, Anne Page—turning away from Master 
Slender. 

Lady Eliz. No, no, mamma—not Anne Page. We have no Master Slenders 
now-a-days. Have we, Mr Delaval ? 

Del. I could almost enact the part with such a lady-love, provided she would 
promise that there should be no Master Fenton in the play. 

Sir Geo. To me, madam, the figure rather conveys the idea of Emily in the 

garden—Fletcher’s Emily, when the very sight of her beauty from their pri- 
son-window stirred up such feud between The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

Del. (To Lady Eliz.) No wonder that Palamon and Arcite loved the prison 
that blessed them with such sights. 

Sir Geo. You see, too, that she has a rose in her hand, Lady Delancy, and 
you remember the exquisite lines by which, in that matchless scene, she de- 
scribes the flower ? 

Lady Del. Can you repeat them ? 

Sir Geo. I'll tty. You'll pardon my blunders. 

© Of all flowers, 

Methinks a rose is best. 

It.is the very emblem of a maid ; 

Ft, when the west wind courts her gentily, 
How modestly she blows, and paints the sun 
With her chaste blushes ; when the North comes near her, 
Rude and impatient, then, like Chastity, 
She locks her beauties in her bud again, 

And leaves him to base briers,” 
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Lady Del. Beautiful lines! I did not know that you were so poetical, Sir 
You must give us the pleasure of seeing you oftener in Berkel 
Square.—Come, Elizabeth.—Mr Delaval, Lord Delancy will be happy to renew 


his Parisian acquaintance with you, if you will favour us by a 


» Come, my 


Sir Geo. Allow me to attend your ladyship. 
[Ezxeunt apy Devancy and Sir Groner. 
Lady Eliz. What could put Anne Page into Mamma’s head ? and what could 
make you think of enacting Master Slender ? 
Del. Benedict, Fenton, Palamon, Arcite, even Master Slender,—anything 
to have the privilege of calling myself your servant. 
Lady Eliz. But we poor damsels have no servants now-a-days. 


Del. Always I am yours. 


Lady Eliz. Nonsense, Mr Delaval! Mamma will be waiting for me. 


Del. Always your servant and your slave. 


[Exeunt. . 





COLONEL 0 SHAUGHNESSY. 


I was two-and-twenty years of age 
before I made vp my mind as to what 
business I should follow for life. My 
father wished me to pursue his calling 
of a lawyer, but I hated law. My 
mother proposed bringing me up to 
the church: this I disliked also. It 
was then suggested, but with no bet- 
ter success, that I should study phy- 
sie. Law was too sedentary for my 

isposition. I could not think of it 
without bringing to mind musty pa- 
pers, equivocations, and endless chi- 
canery. I had imbibed the common 
and absurd notion that all lawyers 
were rogues. I remembered the sharp, 
m » sallow figures who haunted 
our Tapp courts at Dublin, and if I 
saw a man unusually crafty, or expert 
at overreaching his neighbour, I set 
him straightway down as a lawyer. 
It was strange that I should possess 
such notions, for my father was one 
of the honestest men in existence, and 
one of the fattest. 

The church. This was something 
better, but it would not do. Parsons 
were associated in my mind with fat 

unches, and unmeaning indolence. 

e life of a parish priest, confined to 
one spot of the earth, and having no 
associates but country bumpkins and 
old maids, was intolerable. I knew 
several clergymen, and they were fat, 
pious, heavy-headed fellows. The 

n of our parish, moreover, was a 
lockhead—at least, so I, in my wis- 
dom, thought proper to consider him. 
This knocked on the head all hopes of 
turning my attention to the church. 

Physic. I loathed the idea. Sur- 

geons, physicians, apothecaries, men- 


midwives, were my dislike. Pills, po- 
tions, and pectorals, might be very 
well in their way, but to me, the very 
thought of them was abomination. 
My father’s patience was at an end. 
“ Tom,” said he, “ you are now a 
man, and it is high time you should 
think of doing something for yourself. 
Suppose you follow my profession ?” 
I begged to be excused. 

‘* Suppose you become a parson ?” 

** Never. Parsons are fat, stupid, 
and gormandizing.” 

“* Or a physician ?” 

‘* Worse than all.” My father could 
contain himself nolonger. His plump 
face, for he was very choleric, was 
flushed to a deep crimson. “ Tom, I 
shall give you but two days to consi- 
der of it. You have befooled your 
mother and me long enough. What 
the devil, sir! do you mean to do no- 
thing for yourself in this life? Before 
I was a year older than you, I was 
married, and in the receipt of two 
hundred a-year. If you are not pre- 
pared to give me a decisive answer by 
the day after to-morrow, sy heavens, 
I will——” He did not finish the 
sentence ; so much the worse. It was 
his anger which prevented him, and 
I knew that something serious was in 
the wind. 

I did not. sleep ggell that night. 
How could 1? Things were come to a 
bearing. I knew my father’s temper 
too well to think that he would wait 
any longer. By one means and ano- 


ther I had procrastinated and put off 

for more than a twelvemonth, and a 

greater delay it was impossible to ex- 

pect. Next day I was unusually dull, 
8 
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and so were my father and mother. 
I saw that I had offended them, but 
in what manner to recover their good 
graces, without doing injustice to my 
own inclinations, I was at a loss to 
conceive. Lawyer—parson—doctor, 
floated alternately like motes through 
my brain. I must be one of the three ; 
so my worthy parents had determi- 
ned. Never, in the course of my 
life, did I make so many wry faces: 
the more I considered the matter, the 
more intolerable did it seem. 

How things might have ended, it is 
difficult to say, when my mother’s 
eldest’ brother, Colonel O’Shaugh- 
nessy, arrived at our house. He had 
just reached England, from India, 
with his regiment, after an absence of 
ten years. Perhaps the whole army 
could not furnish such an admirable 
illustration of the ludicrous, both in 
person and manner. In stature he 
rose to six feet two inches, and was, 
without exception, the thinnest man, 
to be in good health, I ever saw. His 
legs were like spindle-shanks, and his 
long lank arms dangled from his 
shoulders, as if stuck there artificial- 
ly, instead of being natural members. 
His nose and chin were both inordi- 
nately peaked: his mouth was large, 
and his cheeks hollow, and marked 
with strong lines. In addition to this, 
he squinted oddly with both eyes. 
His complexion was of a brownish 
— The fore and lateral parts of 

is head were quite bald, but the hair, 
which still clung behind, was gather- 
ed into a queue, which descended about 
a foot down his back. This strange 
caricature of the human form was 
dressed in a long military coat, with 
a golden epaulette on each shoulder. 
On his head he wore a cocked-hat, 
surmounted by a white feather a cou- 
ple of feet high. His lower limbs 
were cased in immense Hessian boots, 
reaching above the knee,,and tight 
buckskin smallclothes—while a sword, 
sheathed in a steel case, and hilted 
with silver and shagreen, dangled at 
his side. Suchgwas the exterior of 
Colonel O’Shaughnessy. 

I had always been a favourite with 
this military relative. I was called 
after him, and, during my boyhood, 
he showed me many tee 4 of kind- 
ness. I remember the very day on 
which he left us twelve years before— 
I was then ten—he filled my pockets 
with pence, because I had beaten a 

VoL. XXI. 


Colonel O’ Shaughnessy. 


33 
boy bigger than - He swore it 
Pa what he had fone when of that 
age. To him I communicated the 
awkward situation in which I was 
placed, and begged his advice. 

** So they propose,” said he, “ to 
make a parson of you, boy ? No, blood 
and wounds, that will never do. We 
have got plenty of them in the army. 
As for a doctor, every regiment has a 
brace of them: there is no need for 
you to add tothe number. A lawyer 
do they talk of making you?”—here 
my uncle squinted horribly, and grasp- 
ed the handle of his sword—* I tell 
you, Tom, if you become a lawyer, 
you are no nephew of mine. Thunder 
and lightning, did I not once lose a 
hundred pounds by a rascally attor- 
ney! I tell you, Tom, there is no such 
commission in the service as that of 
a lawyer. No, boy; they are going 
to spoil your fine genius. You must 
enter the army. That is the only 
place for a lad of spirit.” I caught, 
without a moment's delay, at this sug 
gestion, and expressed my willingness 
to follow his advice. In truth I had 
always a penchant towards a militaty 
life, and was glad to adopt any scheme 
which promised to rid me of the des 
testable professions for which I was 
destined by my parents. But would 
they accede to my wish? I expressed 
my doubts to my uncle: he squinted 
at me a look of anger, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ So you question my influence 
with your father and mother?” Ina 
trice . was closetted with the former, 
and laid the proposal before him—no 
more anticipating a refusal, than to be 
disobeyed by his own corporal on pa- 
rade. He did not know the old laws 
yer, who point-blank objected to the 
scheme. I know not how my uncle 
looked on this occasion; I have no 
doubt it was very grim. High words, 
it is certain, ensued between them. 
The Colonel’s notions of military dig« 
cipline were too strict to enable him 
to digest any orposition to his wishes. 
I was in the next room trembling for 
the result, and I heard him bestow 
the appellations of ass—blockhead— 
ninny, very profusely upon my father, 
who retorted, by threatening him with 
an action at law for an assault. ‘l‘here- 
after the door opened, then was dash- 
ed fiercely to by some one who 
out. It was my uncle. I heard his 
sword rattling, and his heavy Hessians 
trampling loudly as he descended the 
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Stair. He betook himself straightway 
to my mother, with whom he had an 
interview of half an hour. Whether 
his eloquence prevailed more with her 
than with her husband, is unknown. 
Certain it is, that he left the house in 
high dudgeon. I saw his tall gaunt 
form, surmounted by his gigantic fea- 
ther, pass out at the front door. His 
servant carried his travelling - bag, 
boot-jack, and portmanteau behind him 
—and he sojourned to the nearest inn, 
there, as he said, to take up his quar- 
ters during the remainder of his stay 
in the city. 

In a short time a military gentleman 
waited upon my father, with a chal- 
lenge from the colonel. ‘The worthy 
lawyer got alarmed,—so did my mo- 
ther,—so did I. I was even more than 
alarmed ; I was irritated against my 
uncle, whom, notwithstanding all his 
well-intended kindness, I could not 
but deeply censure for such an outrage 
on my own flesh and blood. No dan- 

r, however, ensued. My father could 

ght any man with a law-paper, but 
he had a mortal aversion to powder 
and shot. The consequence was, that 
he made a humble apology to his bro- 
ther-in-law—promised to let me have 
my own way—and begged of the Colo- 
nel to return to his house. The whole 
business was settled within an hour. 
My uncle came back to dinner, and 
shook hands with his relation, con- 
gratulating me at the same time upon 
my approaching change of life. I have 
reason to believe that a reconciliation 
would not have ensued so easily, but 
for the circumstance of the colonel ha- 
ving upwardsof eight thousand pounds 
in the stocks. e! father knew this ; 
and, like a true philosopher, thought 
it a pity that he or his wife should 
run any risk of losing his future pros- 
pects in the same for the sake of a 
quarrel. He therefore wisely pocket- 
ed the affront, and sacrificed his own 
feelings to a sense of personal interest. 

I got a commission in my uncle’s 
regiment. I found that he was both 
laughed at, and loved and respected, 
by his brother officers. It may be 
wondered how such opposite feelings 
could exist with regard to one man; 
but so it was. They all liked him for 
his good nature ; they laughed at him 
for his oddities ; and esteemed him for 
his courage and integrity. By the 


men he was called the Squinting Co- 
lonel ; but this = done from sheer 
v0 
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ime Hk and not, as is too often 
e case, from malice or spleen. My 
pay did not permit me to indulge in 
wine at the mess-dinners; but he 
placed me alongside of himself, and 
filled my glass from his own bottle. 
The only fault which he had was that 
of shooting with the long bow. Day 
after day he regaled us with stories of 
his exploits in India, and elsewhere. 
The mess-table was kept in a roar of 
laughter with his extravagancies. His 
face, always a perfect fiddle, was at 
these times irresistibly comic in its ex- 
pression. The squint of his eyes in- 
ereased—his nose and chin approach- 
ed each other like nut-crackers—and 
his long mouth was drawn up intoa 
grim smile of delight. He told the 
same story dozens of times over, and 
every time it was different. The hu- 
mour, however, never evaporated ; it 
was always rich and racy ; and, when 
he had concluded any of his extraer- 
dinary recitals, the whole mess rubbed 
their hands, and ‘‘ Excellent !—Devil- 
ish good, Colonel!” resounded from 
one end of the table to the other. My 
uncle was one of the very few bouns 
cers whom I have ever known to be, 
at bottom, brave men. 

It was an odd sight to see the Colo- 
nel on horseback. His horse was somes 
thing like himself, tall and lean ; but 
this attenuation was not, as his master 
alleged, the result of bad feeding. He 
was thoroughly provendered, only he 
did not take flesh kindly on, according 
to the fashion of well-fed horses in 
general. Be this as it may, he was of 
the Rozinante breed; and his rider, 
making allowance for difference of ac- 
coutrement, would have made no bad 
representative of the Knight of La 
Mancha. Wherever he was quartered 
he became speedily an object of attrac- 
tion. Mounted on his tall, meagre 
charger, he rode like a military-phan- 
tom—a shadow of war—and was every= 
where known as the Squinting Colonel. 
The children would baw] it after him 
as he rode along ; and he would throw 
down halfpence, for the purpose of see= 
ing them scrambling for the treasure. 

Nothing in my uncle’s character 
equalled the dexterity with which he 
accounted for defects. He squinted, 
because his eyes were struck by a coup 
du soleil. He was thin, because the fat 
of his body had evaporated from hard 
exercise under the burning sun of In- 
dia. He lost his hair in a brain-fever, 
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and got his yellow-brown complexion 
in consequence of liver-complaint. He 
had always a reason for everything ;— 
he was, in fact, a philosopher. 

About a year after I joined the regi- 
ment, we were ordered to the continent. 
Bonaparte had broke loose from Elba, 
and was organizing his armies to try 
once more the fate of war with the con- 
gregated powers of Europe. Our voyage 
affords nothing worth relating. Suf- 
fice it to say, we marched to Brussels, 
and enjoyed for a time the luxuries 
and amusements of that pleasant city. 
My uncle had here occasion to fight a 
duel with a French officer, who thought 
fit to cast some practical jokes on the 
obliquity of his vision. ‘The French- 
man insisted on fighting with the 
small-sword, and the Colonel gratified 
his desiie. The result was singular 
enough. Mounseer lost an eye,—his 
adversary’s foil having penetrated near- 
ly an inch into that valuable organ. 
My uncle, with his usual philosophy, 
imputed the whole as a punishment 
from Heaven upon his presumptuous 
enemy, for insulting the optics of his 
neighbour. 

This pleasant life could not last for 
ever. The storm was gathering around 
us, and we daily expected to com- 
mence “* war’s bloody game.” How- 
ever, we thought of it as little as pos- 
sible, and drank the rich wines of Bel- 
gium, and sung merry catches, with 
as much apparent unconcern as if we 
had been in quarters at home. I be- 
lieve there was not a mess like ours, 
for humour and brotherly feeling, in 
the whole army. 

I remember the particular time 
when all this gay scene was changed 
into bustle and lamentation. My un- 
cle had invited the officers to supper, 
and placed before them the firstlings 
of a Rees supply of capital Volnay and 
Champagne, which he had purchased 
from a French murchand de vin. Never 
did I behold him in better spirits. He 
related, with infinite humour, his ex- 
ploits in India against serpents, tigers, 
and Pindarees ; and varied the tales, 
which he had often told before, with 
such consummate ingenuity, that they 
no longer seemed the same things. 
The whole mess was convulsed with 
laughter. His wine, which they laid in 
in proper style, they pronounced to be 
q devilish good ;” but his stories were 
“a d—d deal better.” Fity that such 
delightful moments should be broken 
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in upon—but so it was. In the midst 
of one of his most interesting adven- 
tures he stopped short, as if someth 
caught his ear. He listened, and h 

the distant rt of firing. In a mo- 
ment after, the bugles were sounded 
through the streets, calling to arms. 
** Gentlemen,” said he, “* we must 
move; the.enemy is at hand.—I will 
finish my story at some other time.” 
Alas ! we never all met together again. 
a | gallant fellows, who that even- 
ing laughed at the eccentricities of 
their worthy Colonel, were in a few 
hours stretched out cold and lifeless 
upon the field of honour. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
appearance which Brussels presented 
on this memorable night. All was 
deafening noise and confusion. We 
were taken unawares ;—the French, 
with their characteristic promptness 
of movement, had come upon us soon- 
er than we expected, and we cursed 
their unmannerly intrusion from the 
bottom of our souls. We did not mind 
fighting ; but to be taken away from 
our wine was more than could be 
easily endured—and we swore sundry 
deadly oaths to be straightway re- 
venged upon them for their imperti- 
nence. Let no one blame my uncle 
for being off his guard ; if he was so, 
so was every one else. The Duke of 
Wellington was quadrilling it ata ball, 
and the Colonel wasamusing his friends 
with wine and mirth at his own sup- 
per-table. 

We were marched to Waterloo. I 
must candidly confess, that my sensa- 
tions were far from being of a plea- 
sant kind, and I believe those of my 
comrades were not much more agree- 
able. We knew that a doubtful battle 
had been fought at Quatre Bras, and 
were assured that the Prussiaus had 
sustained a signal defeat at Ligny. 
This knowledge did not contribute 
much to raise our spirits ; and when 
we observed the remnants of the gal- 
lant Scotch regiments, which were al 
most annihilated at the former place, 
and the number of wounded brought 
in, we became convinced that we had 
our work cut out for us, and that the 
French were not to be so easily beaten 
as we had expected. However, no one 
said a word. Each moved on in dubious 
silence, resolved to do his best; but 
inwardly cursing the ill luck which 
brought him there, and wishing him- 
self at Dan or Beersheba. 
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We were placed, as ill luck would 
have it, in the very front of the bat- 
tle. Our regiment was known to be 
a good one, and the Colonel steel to 
the back-bone ; and, in truth, we 
needed all our qualities, for we were 
drawn out opposite to a formidable 
artillery, backed by a strong body of 
foot and cuirassiers. My uncle rode 
up to me. ‘* Tom, you dog, mind 
your colours.”—“ I wish you and the 
colours were at the devil,” said I to 
myself—I could not help it, for I be- 
n to feel confoundedly uncomfort- 
able. The battle, a considerable time 
before this, had commenced in various 
of the line: the rest was joining 
in it rapidly ; and it now became our 
turn to take part, as the enemy oppo- 
site was advancing his iron front to 
the attack. At last his artillery, suc- 
ceeded by showers of musketry, opened 
upon us. We returned these conipli- 
ments in the same style, and doubt- 
less with good effect. I shall never 
forget my feelings on the first dis- 
charge of the French guns. In every 
quarter of our line an opening was 
made, and a number of men seen 
to , some killed outright, and 
some desperately wounded. The gaps 
were instantly filled by others, who 
stepped forward from the rear ranks. 
It was the first of my battles, and I 
felt, in spite of all my efforts, the tre- 
pidation and anxiety of a noviciate. 
The noise, smoke, confusion, and de-« 
struction, were horribie. ‘ Keep stea- 
dy, my brave boys—fire away,” was 
heard on all sides from the officers en- 
couraging their men.’ The gallant fel- 
lows needed no encouragement: they 
fought like lions. Not aman thought 
of flinching: the same indomitable 
British spirit animated them all. 
During the whole of this time I 
stood in the very heart of the fight, 
the King’s colours waving over my 
head. The men were dropping fast 
around me. { heard the balls whiz- 
zing like hail past my ears. Tn a little 
longer I was so stupified that I hardly 
knew what I did, or where I was. At 
last I heard the voice of my uncle call- 
ing out, ‘* Well done, Tom—that’s a 
brave boy. Take care of your colours, 
and stand fast.” His words aroused 
me, and I looked up, and saw him in 
the act of leading on his men to the 
charge. At this moment the ensign 
who bore the regimental colours fell 
dead about ten yards from my side. 
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The standard was raised by a ser. 
jeant, who was almost instantly kill. 
ed. “ Fine encouragement,” thought 
I, “ for flag-bearers ; I suppose my 
turn will be next.” I now began to 
reflect how much better I should have 
been at home, following after some pa- 
cific profession, than standing here to 
be pinked by any rascally Frenchman 
who fancied me for a shot. Honour 
is a very pretty thing to talk of on the 
peace establishment, but during war 
it is one of the ugliest things in the 
world : and so little of a soldier am I, 
that 1 would rather, any day, die like 
a Christian on my bed, than be killed 
in battle in any manner, however ho-« 
nourable. But this is a digression. 
My uncle, as I said, was leading us 
on to the charge, but the smoke was 
so thick that I could perceive nothing 
but his long, gaunt physiognomy— 
surmounted with his cocked hat and 
white feather—rising above it. The 
lower part of his body, and the whole 
of Rozinante, were enveloped in dark 
ness. We were guided entirely by his 
upper region, and followed him en 
masse. I advanced with the rest, be- 
cause I knew that staying behind would 
serve no purpose. Don’t suppose it 
was valour that led me on—devil a bit. 
It was rather the blind impulse of in- 
sensibility which rushes to danger, 
without knowing what it is about. I 
rushed forward as if the French were 
at my heels. I was so confused that 
I verily believed our men to be the 
enemy, and that I was endeavouring 
to get out of the way. We had not 
proceeded far when I perceived my 
uncle’s head, cocked hat and feather, 
which towered above the smoke, dis- 
appear like the snuff ofa candle. ‘‘ The 
Colonel is gone,” cried several voices: 
they were mistaken. It was only Ro- 
zinante that had been shot under him. 
He was extricated by two grenadiers, 
and got upon his legs in the twinkling 
of an eye. He did not wait to be re- 
mounted, but led the attack on foot 
—rushing with such immense strides 
towards the foe, that his men could 
scarcely keep pace with him. “ All is 
over now,” I thought, “ the Colonel 
is taking to his heels, and why should 
notI dothesame?” Still did I, in m 
stupefaction, suppose that the Frenc 
were behind us, and that it was a duty 
to get out of the way as soon as pos- 
sible. I therefore redoubled my speed, 
but I never let go the colours—being 
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told that the honour of the regiment 
consisted in their preservation. My 
uncle, long as his strides were, was 
left behind. No sooner had I passed 
him than he shouted out, “‘ Well done, 
Tom! There is a gallant boy! You'll 
be promoted for this!” The soldiers 
who were advancing after me with 
fixed bayonets, set up at the same time 
a cry of admiration. “ Hurrah for 
Ensign Fogarty,” resounded along the 
wholeline. ‘* What the deuce,” said 
I to myself, “‘ do the French speak 
English? They are mocking my flight, 
no doubt, but I care nothing about 
it if I only get clear of their cursed 
clutches.” So away I went, impro- 
ving my speed at every step, when all 
at once I was brought toa pull up, by 
coming in front of a forest of bayonets, 
bristling from a dense body of infan- 
try before me. I was close upon them 
ere I noticed my mistake: they were 
the enemy, and stood prepared to re- 
ceive the shock of our soldiers who 
were coming up to meet them. What 
took place here I know not. I have 
merely a dim recollection of a dread- 
ful shock between two bodies of men. 
I seemed to be the centre of a struggle 
which ensued, and was levelled to the 
earth by a violent blow on the temple. 
This is all that I saw of the battle of 
Waterloo. 


*€ os * 7 * + * 


There is here a blank of some weeks 
in my existence. I awoke as from a 
long sleep, and found myself stretched 
upon a bed, in a darkened chamber. 
A moment before I seemed to be in 
the midst of slaughter: now I lay in 
the quietness of a sick-bed. I was 
certainly ill, for I felt weak beyond 
measure, and could scarcely turn upon 
my couch. My head swam, a faint 
cloud floated before me, and ringings 
and whisperings fell upon my ears. 
On looking around more attentively, 
I perceived a beautiful female form 
seated beside me. I gazed on her as 
on a vision from heaven, and attempt~ 
ed to speak. She observed my endea- 
vours, and, rising up, placed one slen- 
der finger upon my lips, in token of 
silence. I repeated my attempt at ut- 
terance, when she shook her head, 
and whispered, with a smile of the 
most affectionate tenderness, “ Ne 
parlez pas, mon cher. Vous étes encore 
trop faibke.” For some time I could 
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do nothing but gaze at this lovely ap- 
parition. Her countenance was light- 
ed up with the beauty not only of 
form but of feeling; and appearing, 
as she did, under such strange cir 
cumstances, she seemed to my wan- 
dering imagination more a creature of 
the sky than of this earthly planet. 

Days passed, and I was still waited 
on by this ministering angel. She sat 
by the bedside, bathing my heated 
temples and administering nourish- 
ment. Nor was she the only one who 
performed such offices of kindness. A 
lady older than herself, and seemingly 
her mother, would frequently enter 
the room and lend her helping hand. 
I had also the consciousness of being 
waited on by a physician, who came 
to visit me often during the day. At 
times, also, I perceived through the 
thin curtains at the foot of the bed, 
the shadow of a tall military officer 
with a cocked hat, and a lofty feather 
which towered almost to the roof of 
the chamber. My senses rallied. I 
began to think correctly, and was at 
last by my gentle nurse permitted to 
speak. I found that both she and her 
mother were French, aud understood 
no other language. Fortunately I was 
well versed in that tongue, by which 
means our intercourse was easy and 
agreeable. In the course of ten days 
I was permitted by the physician to 
sit up; and it was then I was told by 
my kind attendants, in answer to my 
anxious inquiries, that I had been 
wounded in the battle of Waterloo, 
and lodged in their house by a strange 
English officer, who also resided there, 
but of whom they knew nothing. 

I now began to reflect whether my 
uncle was in the land of the living, 
and came to the melancholy conclu- 
sion, that he must be killed, or he 
would have made some inquiry after 
me, and doubtless found me out. 
Scarcely had these painful ideas cross- 
ed my mind, when, the door of the 
chamber happening to be opened, I 
heard shouts of laughter in a room 
apparently at some distance. ‘“ Ex- 
cellent, Colonel—Devilish good—ha, 
ha !—Here’s to your heelth in another 
bumper of your Burgundy.” These 
words I distinctly heard among the 
laughter, and knew they could come 
only from one sourée, viz., from some 
of the members of our mess. I was 
right ; they were not all dead; and 
the Colonel still survived, to amuse 
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them with his Hindoo adventures, and 
share with them his wine. 

My uncle was at last admitted to 
see me. He complained mightily of 
being kept out so long by the two la- 
dies and the medical attendant. There 
was not the least alteration in his ap- 
pearance since I last saw him, with 
the exception of his cocked-hat, which 
was somewhat battered about the tips, 
and his Hessians, which were begin- 
ning to look rather the worse of the 
wear ; his regimental coat and buck- 
skins were nearly as good as ever. Till 
I introduced him as my connexion, 
the ladies were ignorant of his rela- 
tionship or degree. He understood 
nothing of French, and did not think 
it necessary to let it be known that he 
was my kinsman. He was the strange 
officer to whom they alluded, who had 
caused me to be transported hither. 
The physician was a friend of his own, 
belonging to another iment, and 
had been employed by him to wait 
upon me during my illness. 

My uncle gave me a piece of infor- 
mation, which surprised me a good 
deal. I had been promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy for my good conduct. Good 
conduct indeed! It would be too 
much to relate all the praises which 
he bestowed upon me. My valour he 
described as beyond all belief. ‘The 
act of leading on the regiment after he 
had been dismounted, and rushing 
forward with the colours in face of the 
enemy, he looked upon as one of the 
gallantest things ever done. He re- 
collected nothing to equal it, except 
an exploit once performed by himself 
in India, when he run his sword down 
the throat of a boa constrictor, after 
his assistants, twenty in number, took 
to flight. I learned, moreover, that I 
was gazetted in the English papers. 
The regiment, in truth, was proud of 
its standard-bearer ; and nothing was 
talked of among the men but the va- 
lour of Ensign Fogarty. It appeared 
farther, from his discourse, that when 
I approached the French line there 
was an immediate attempt made by 
Mounseer to dispossess me of the co- 
ours. In this they would certainly 
have succeeded but for the coming up 
of our men, between whom and them 
a furious struggle commenced. The 
French resolved to take the standard, 
the British were determined they 
should not. I was thus the centre of 
a conflict, and gallantly, according to 
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it ; holding the staff like the very de- 
vil, till one of the enemy gave me a 
blow on the temple with the butt-end 
of his musket, and I lay for dead. 
My uncle, however, assured me, by 
way of consolation, that he thrust the 
fellow through with his sword, who 
committed this assault upon my per- 
son. What became of me till after 
the battle, nobody knew. I was given 
over for lost ; but on searching for my 
body, he found me lying, with some 
sparks of life, among a heap of slain, 
With much difficulty, he managed to 
have me conveyed to Brussels, and lod- 
ged in the house of a benevolent lady, 
who, with her daughter, were my con- 
stant attendants ever since. Such was 
the sum of his iuformation, which he 
communicated with a gesticulation pe- 
culiar to himself. It may be added, 
that the greater part of the regiment 
had by this time gone on to Paris, but 
he had obtained permission from the 
Commander-in-Chief to stay where he 
was till my recovery. Never was 
praise less deserved, or more absurdly 
obtained, than mine. The very men- 
tion of it became loathsome to me; 
but, as confessing the true state of 
things would serve no purpose, I kept 
it to myself. 

I was now heartily tired of a mili- 
tary life, and resolved to quit the army. 
Indeed, I would have been obliged to 
do so, as my right arm was materially 
injured, one of the bones having been 
broken during the battle, but in what 
manner I never could learn. For this 
I obtained a pension, which, with m 
half pay, I conceived sufficient for all 
my wants. My uncle also resolved to 
sell out and retire. This he did, three 
months after returning to Ireland. 
But before bidding adieu to the Con- 
tinent, an event took place which I 
must mention—I took a wife to my- 
self. The reader will probably think 
of the beautiful creature, whose pre- 
sence first greeted my return to sen 
sation in the sick chamber; it was 
indeed she. I had no merit in lo- 
ving her, as anybody who saw her 
would have done the same thing ; but 
I of course was bound to her by a 
thousand ties of a more attractive na- 
ture than usual. She was both a Pro- 
testant and an anti-Bonapartist ; and 
we were joined together in the Luther- 
an church of St Etienne, at Brussels, 
my uncle giving away the bride. 1 
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daresay she was very fond of me ; she 
was, at least, proud of getting so va- 
liant a man for her husband. 

Shortly after our marriage, we went, 
in company with the Colonel, to Eng- 
land, and from thence to Ireland. My 
uncle hesitated for some time, whether, 
as he was a bachelor, he would take 
up house himself, or live with my 
father in Dublin, or with me. The 
former was too dull and monotonous 
a life for him, and he soon therefore 
laid the idea aside. He would have 
liked very well to live with his sister, 
but unfortunately my father’s ways 
of thinking and his were so dissimilar, 
that there was no prospect of their 
harmonizing together, the former be- 
ing Whiggish in his principles, and 
the Colonel a staunch Tory. He, 
therefore, resolved to ensconce himself 
under my roof. I forgot to say, that, 
the week after our arrival, he made 
me a present of two thousand pounds. 

It is now ten years since these events 
have taken place. My pretty Louise 
and I live very happily together, and 
she now speaks English as well as her 
native tongue. We have a couple of 
fine boys and a handsome girl—quite 
as many children as a military man 
has any occasion for. The Colonel 
lately made his will, in which he has 
left the whole of his property, with 
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the exception of some small legacies, 
tome and my two sons. He says I 
must provide for my daughter as I 
think proper. Among the country- 
people round about—for we live in the 
country, six miles to the north of Bel 
fast—he is much liked. He is still the 
— Colonel of the children, 
whom he sometimes amuses, by grin- 
ning in their faces, and telling fright- 
ful stories. The farmers around think 
him a man of prodigious valour—as 
he undoubtedly is—and stare wound- 
ily at his extraordinary exploits in In- 
dia, which he still relates with unim- 
aired humour and veracity. He is, 
in fact, a favourite with everybody, 
and with none more than my wife and 
children. His mind is a perfect stores 
house of military marvels, which my 
boys are perpetually urging him to re- 
late. It is, indeed, delightful to see 
the young rogues staring, wonders 
struck at the old gentleman, while he 
is pouring forth upon their imagina- 
tions his miraculous deeds. Sometimes 
we have a visit from such of our mess- 
mates as survive—and then the old 
affair of ‘‘ Capital, Colonel—devilish 
good,” is sure to be renewed, as when, 
ten or cleven years before, we sat at 

the regimental table. 
A Mopvern PytTHacorEan. 
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BENJIE ON THE CARPET. 


“¢ It’s no in titles, nor in rank— 

It’s no in wealth, like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest; 

It’s no in making muckle mair— 

It’s no in books—it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest.” 


Ir is a maist wonderfu’ thing to the 
e’e of a philosopher, to make observa- 
tion hoo youth get up, notwithstand- 
ing all the dunts and tumbles of in- 
on at say naething of the spain- 
ing-brash and the teeth-cutting ; and 
to behold the veesible changes that 
the course of a few years produces. 
Keep us a’! it seemed but yesterday 
to me, when Benjie, a wee bit smout 
0’ a wean, wi’ lang linty locks and 
docket petticoats, toddilet but and ben, 
wi’ a coral gumstick tied round his 
waist wi’ a bit knittin ; and now, after 


Burns. 


he had been at Dominie Threshim’s 
for four year, he had learned to read 
Barrie’s Collection aemaist as weil as 


, the maister could do for his lugs; and 


was up to all manner of accounts, from 
simple addition and the multiplication 
table, up to vulgar fractions, and a’ 
the lave of them. 

At the yearly examine o’ the school- 
room by the Spey: | and Maister 
Wiggie, he aye sat at the head of the 
form, and never failed getting a clap 
on the head and a wheen carvies. 
Them that are faithers will no won- 
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der that this made me as proud as a 
peacock ; but when they askit his 
name, and fand whase son he was, 
then the matter seemed to cease be~ 
ing a business of wonder, as naebody 
could suppose that an only bairn, born 
to me in lawful wedlock, could be a 
dult. Folk’s cleverness—at least I 
should think sze—lies in their pows ; 
and, that allowed, Benjie’s was a gey 
droll ane, being of the maist remark- 
able sort of a shape ye ever seed ; but, 
what is mair till the purpose baith 
here and hereafter, he was a real gude- 
hearted callant, though as sharp as a 
hawk and as gleig as a needle. Every- 
body that had the smallest gumption 
prophesied that he would be a real 
clever ane ; nor could we grudge that 
we took pains in his rearing—he ha- 
ving been like a sucking-turkey, or a 
hot- house plant, frae far away, delicate 
in the constitution—when we saw that 
the debt was likely to be paid with 
bank-interest, and that, by his un- 
common cleverality, the callant was 
likely to be a credit to our family. 
Mony and lang were the debates 
atween his ford mither and me, what 
trade we wad breed him up to, for the 
matter now became serious, Benjie 
being in his thirteenth year; and, 
tho’ a wee bowed in the near leg, frae 
a suppleness aboot his knee-joint, ne- 
salitlons as active as a hatter, and fit 
for ony calling whatsomever under the 
sun. Ae thing I had determined in 
my ain mind, and that was, that he 
should never wi’ my wull gang abroad. 
The gentry are nae doubt pheeloso- 
ap eneugh to bring up their bairns 
ike sheep to the slaughter, and dis- 
patch them as cadies to Bengal and 
the Cap of Gude Hope as sune as 
they’re grown up; when, lo and be- 
hold, the first news they hear o’ them 
is in a letter, sealed wi’ black wax, tell- 
ing how they deed o’ the liver com- 
plaint, and were buried by six blacks 
twa hours after. 
That was ae thing settled and seal- 





ed, so nae mair needs be said about, 


it; yet, notwithstanding of Nanse’s 
being satisfied that the spaewife was a 
deceitful gipsy, perfectly untrustwor- 
thy, she wad aye hae a finger in the 
pye, and try to perswade me in a coax- 
ing way. “I’m sure,” she wad say, 


“* ane in half an e’e may see that our 
son Benjie has just the physog of an 
admiral. It’s a great 
dicting nature.” 


Ine contra< 
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** Po, po,” answered I, “ woman, 
ye dinna ken what ye’re saying. Do 
ye imagine that, if he were made a 
sea-admiral, we could ever live to hae 
ony comfort in the son of our bosom? 
Wad he no, think ye, be obleeged with 
his ship to sail the salt seas, thro’ foul 
weather and fair; and, when he met 
the French, to fight, hack, and hew 
them down, lith and limb, with grape. 
shot and cutlass ; till, some unfortu. 
nate day or ither, after having lost a 
leg and an arm in the service, he is 
felled as dead as a door-nail, wi’ a cut 
and thrust ower the crown, by some 
furious rascal that saw he was aff his 
guard, glowring wi’ his blind e’e an. 
ither way.— Ye speak havers, Nanse ; 
what are a’ the honours o’ this warld 
worth? No worth this pinch of snuff 
I have atween my finger and thumb— 
no worth a bodle, if we never saw our 
Benjie again, but he was aye ranging 
and rampaging far abroad, shedding 
human blood ; and when we could only 
aye dream about him in our sleep, 
as ane that was wandering night and 
day blindfold down the lang, dark, 
lampless avenue o’ destruction, and 
destined never more to veesit Dal- 
keith again, except wi’ a wooden 
stump and a brass virl, or to have his 
head blawn aff his shoulders, mast 
high, like ingan peelings, wi’ some 
explowding earthquake of combusti- 
ble gunpowther.—Ca’ in the laddie, I 
say, and see what he wad like to be 
himsell.” 

Nanse ran but the house, and 
straightway brought Benjie, that was 
playing at the bools, ben by the lug 
and horn. I had gotten a glass, so 
my speerit was up. “ Stand there,” 
I said ; ‘ Benjie, look me in the face, 
and tell me what trade ye wad like to 


** Trade,” answered Benjie, “‘ I wad 
like to be a gentleman.” 

Dog on it, it was mair than I could 
thole, and I saw that his mother had 
spoiled him ; so, tho’ I aye likit to gie - 
him wholesome reproof rather than 
lift my hand, I broke through this 
rule in a couple of hurries, and gied 
him siccan a yerk in the cheek wi’ 
the loof o’ my hand, as made, I’m 
sure, his lugs ring, and sent him do- 
zing to the door like a pirie. 

** Ye see that,” said I, as the laddie 
gaed ben the house whinging ; “ ye 
see what a kettle o’ fish ye -hae made 
o’t >” 
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. © Weel, weel,” answered Nanse, & 
wee startled. by my strong deceesive 
way 0’ managing, “ ye ken best, and, 
I fancy; maun tak’ the matter your 
ain way. But ye can hae mae earthly 
objection to making him a lawer’s ad- 
vocatt ?” 

*< [ wad see him hanged first,” an- 
swered I. ‘* What? do you imagine 
I wad set a son o’ mine to bea Sherry 
offisher, ganging about rampaging 
through the country, taking up fiefs 
and rubbers, and suspicious characters 
wi wauf looks, and waur claes; ex- 
posed to all manner of evil communi- 
cation from bad company, in the way 
o business ; and rouping out puir 
creatures, that canna find wherewithal 
to pay their lawful debts, at the Cross, 
by warrant o’ the Sherry, wi’ an auld 
chair in ae hand, and an eevory ham- 
mer in the ither. Siccan a sight wad 
be the death o’ me.” 

“¢ What think ye then o’ the preach- 
ing line ?” askit Nanse. 

“‘ The preaching line !” quo’ I— 
* Na, na, that'll never do. No that 
I want respect for ministers, wha are 
the servants o’ the Most High; but 
the truth is, that unless ye hae great 
friens and patronage o’ the like o’ the 
Duke doun by, or the Marquis 0’ Lou- 
don up by, or sic like, ye may preach 
yoursell as hoarse as a corbie, frae 
June to Januar, afore onybody will 
say, ‘ hae, puir man, there’s a kirk.’ 
And if nae kirk casts up—which is 
mair nor likely—what can a young 
probationer turn his hand till? .He 
has learned nae trade, so he can nei- 
ther work nor want. He daurna dig 
nor delve, even though he were able, 
or he wad be hauled by the cuff o’ the 
neck afore his betters in the General 
Assembly, for having the impudence 
to go for to be so bold as dishonour 
the claith ; and though he may get 
his bit orra half a guiney whiles, for 
holding forth in some bit country kirk, 
to a wheen shepherds and their dougs, 
when the minister himsell, staring in 
the fat o’ gude living and little wark, 
is lying ill of a bile fever, or has the 
gout in his muckle tae, yet he has aye 
the meeseries 0’ uncertainty to encoun- 
ter, his coat grows bare in the cuffs, 
greasy in the neck, and brown atween 
the shouthers ; his jaw-banes get lang 
and lank, his een sunk, and his head 
gray wi’ vexation, and what the wise 
Solomon calls “ hope deferred ;” so, 
at lang and last, friendless and penny- 

Vor. XXII. 
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less, he taks the ineutable complaint 
o’ a broken heart,.and is buried out o 
the gate, in some bit strange corner 0’ 
the kirk-yard.” 

** Stop, stop, gudeman,” cried Nanse, 

alf greeting, “‘ that’s an awfu’ busi- 
ness ; but I daursay it’s. ower true. 
But mightna we breed him a doctor ? 
It seems they have unco profits, and, 
as he’s sae clever, he might come to 
be a graduit.” 

** Doctor,” answered I—“ Kay, kay, 
let that flee stick i’ the wa’, it’s a’ ye 
ken aboot it. If ye was only aware o’ 
what doctors had to do and see, atween 
dwining weans and crying wives, ye 
wad hae thocht twice afore ye let that 
out. Hoo do ye think our callant has 
a heart within him to look at folk 
bluiding like sheep, or to sew up cuttit 
throats wi’ a silver needle and silk 
thread, as I wad stitch a pair o’ trowe 
sers ; or to trepan out pieces o’ clours 
ed skulls, filling up the hole wi’ an 
iron plate ; and pull teeth, maybe the 
only anes left, out o’ auld women’s 
heads, and sae on, to say naéthing 
of rampaging wi’ dark lanterns, and 
double-tweel dreadnoughts, aboot 
gousty kirk-yards, amang humlock 
and lang nettles, the haill night ower, 
like spunkie—shoving the dead corp- 
ses, winding-sheets and a’, into corn- 
sacks, and boiling their bancs, after 
they have dissectit a’ the red flesh aff 
them, into a big caudron, to get out 
the marrow to mak’ drogs of ?” 

** Eh, stop, stop, Mansie!” cried 
Nanse, hauding up her hands. 

*< Na,” continued I, “ but it’s a true 
bill—it’s as true as ye’re sitting there. 
And do ye think that ony yearthly 
compensation, either goupins o’ gowd 
by way o’ fees, or yellow chariots to 
ride in, wi’ a black servant sticking u 
ahint, like a sign ower a tobacconist’s 
door, can ever mak up for the loss of 
a man’s having a’ his feelings seared 
fo iron, and his soul made into whun- 
stane, yea, into the nether-millstane, 
by being airt and pairt in sic dark and 
devilish abominations? Gae away wi’ 
siccan downright nonsense. Hearken 
to my words, Nanse, my dear. The 
happiest man is he that can live quiet- 
ly and soberly on the earnings o’ his 
industry, pays his day and way, works 
not only to win ¢he bread o' life for 
his wife and weans, but because he 
kens that idleset is sinful ; keeps a 
pure heart towards God and man ; 
and caring not for the fashion of this 
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world, departs from it in the houp of 


ganging, through the merits of his 
er, to a better.” 

“ Yeare right after a’,” said Nanse, 
gieing me a pat on the shouther ; and 

nding wha was her maister as weel 
as spouse—“ Ill wad it become me to 
for to gie advice to my betters. 
Tak’ your wull in the business, gude- 
man ; and if ye dinna mak’ him an 
Admiral, just mak’ him what ye like.” 

Now is the time, thocht I to mysell, 
to carry my point, finding the drappi- 
kie I had ta’en wi’ Donald M‘Naugh- 
ton, in settling hisaccount for the green 
jacket, still working in my noddle, and 

ieing me a ene o’ words equal to 

r Blouster the Cameronian preacher, 
—now is the time, for I still saw the 
unleavened prideo’ womankind wham- 
bling within her, like a serpent thathas 
gotten a knock on the pow, and been 
cast down, but not destroyed ; so, ta- 
king a hearty snuff out of my box, and 
drawing it up first ae nostril, then an- 
ither, syne dighting my finger and 

umb on my breek-knees, “ What 
think ye,” said I, “ of asweep ? Were 
it not for getting their faces blackit 
like savages, a sweep is no siccan a bad 
trade after a’; though, to be sure, 

ing down lums six stories high, 
Sk Seanant, and landing upon the 
soles 0’ their feet upon the hearth- 
stane, like a kitling, is no just sae 
pleasant.” Ye observe, it was only to 
throw cauld water on the unthrifty 
flame o’ a mither’s pride that I said 
this, and to pull down uppishness from 
its heathenish temple in the heart, 
head foremost. So I lookit till her, to 
hear hoo she wad come on. 

** Havers, havers,” said Nanse, bir- 
sing up like a cat afore a colley. 
** Sweep, say ye? I wad sooner send 
him up wi’ Lunardi to the man o’ the 
moon ; or see him banished, shackled 
neck and heels, to Botany Bay.” 

“A weel, a weel,” answered I, 
*€ what notion hae ye o’ the packman 
line? We could fill his box wi’ nee- 
dles and prins, and tape, and hanks 
o’ worsted, and penny thummels, at a 
sma. expense ; and, pittin a stick in 
his hand, send him abroad intil the 
wide world to push his fortune.” 

The wife lookit dumbfoundered. 
Howsomever—“ Or breed him a row- 
ley-poley man,” continued I, “ to trail 
aboot the countra frequenting fairs ; 
and dozing thro’ the streets selling 
penny cakes to weans, out o’ a basket 
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slung round the neck wi’ a leather 
strap, and parliaments, and quality, 
brown and white, and snaps weel pep« 
pered, and gingebread nits, and sae 
on. The trade is no a bad ane, if 
creatures wad only learn to be cares 
eg 

** Mansie Wauch, Mansie Wauch, 
hae ye gane out o’ yere wuts,” cried 
Nanse,—“ are ye really serious ?” 

I saw what I was aboot, so gaed on 
without pretending to mind her.— 
“Or what say ye to a penny-pie- 
man? ’Ifegs, it’s a cozey birth, and 
ane that gars the cappers birl down. 
What’s the expense of a bit daigh, 
half an ounce weight, pirled round 
wi’ the knuckles into a case, and fill- 
ed half fu’ o’ salt and water, wi’ twa 
three nips o’ braxy floating aboot in’t 3 
Just naething ava ;—and consider on 
a winter night, when ice-shockles are 
hinging frae the tiles, and stamachs 
relish what is warm and tasty; what 
a sale they can get, if they gang aboot 
jingling their little bell, and keep the 
genuine article! Then ye ken, in the 
afternoon, he can show that he has 
twa strings to his bow; and hae a 
wheen kukies, either new baked for 
leddies’ tea-parties, or the yesterday’s 
auld shopkeepers het up i’ the oon 
again,—which is all to ae purpose.” 

** Are ye really in your seven na- 
tural senses,—or can I believe my ain 
een? I could maistly imagine some 
warlock had thrown glamour into 
them,” said Nanse, staring me broad 
in the face. 

** Tak a gude look, gudewife, for 
seeing’s believing,” quo’ I ; and then 
continued, without drawing breath or 
bridle, at full birr— 

“ Or if the baking line doesna please 
ye, what say ye to binding him regu- 
larly to a man-cook ? There he'll see 
life in all its variorums. Losh keep 
us a’, what an insight into the secrets 
of roasting, brandering, frying, boil- 
ing, baking, and brewing—nicking o” 
geese’s craigs—hacking the necks o’ 
dead chickens, and cutting out the 
tongues o’ leeving turkies. Then 
what a steaming o’ fat soup in the 
nostrils! and siccan a collection o’ 
fine smells, as wad persuade a man 
that he could fill his stomach thro’ 
his nose! Nae weather can reach such 
cattle: it may be a storm of snaw, 
twenty feet deep, or an even-doun 
pour o’ rain, washing the very cats aff 
the house-taps; when a weaver is 
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shivering at his loom, wi’ not a drap 
o’ bluid at his finger nails, and a tai- 
lor, like myself, sae numb wi’ cauld, 
that in o’ driving the needle thro’ 
the claith, he brogues it thro’ his ain 
thumb—then, feint a hair care they: 
but, standing beside a ranting, roar 
ing, parrot-coal fire, in a white apron, 
and a gingham jacket, they pour sauce 
out o’ ae pan into anither, to suit the 
taste of my lord this, and my lady 
that, turning, by their legerdemain, 
fish into fowl, and fowl into flesh ; till, 
in the lang run, man, woman, and 
wean, a’ chew and champ away, with- 
out kenning mair what they are eat- 
ing, than ye ken the day ye'll dee, or 
whether the Witch o’ Endor wore a 
demety falderal, or a manco petti- 
coat.” 

“ Weel,” cried Nanse, half rising 
to gang ben the house, “ I'll sit nae 
langer to hear ye gabbling nonsense 
like a magpie. Mak Benjie what ye 
like ; but ye’ll mak me greet the een 
out 0’ my head.” 

“* Hooly and fairly,” said I ; ‘* Nanse, 
sit still like a woman, and hear me 
out ;” so, gieing her a pat on the shou- 
ther, she sat her ways doun, and I re- 
sumed my discourse. 

“ Ye’ve heard, gudewife, frae Ben- 
jie’s ain mouth, that he has made up 
his mind to follow out the trade o’ a 
gentleman ; wha’s putten sic outra- 
geous notions in his head, I’m sure 
I'll no pretend to guess at. Having 
never myself been aboon daily bread, 
and constant wark—when I could get 
it—I daurna presume to speak from 
experience ; but this I can say, from 
having some acquaintances in the line, 
that of all easy lifes, commend me to 
that of agentleman’s gentleman. It’s 
true he’s caa’d a flunky, which does 
nae sound quite the thing ; but what 
o’ that? what’sin a name? pugh! it 
doesna signify a bawbee—no, nor that 
pinch o’ snuff: for, gif we descend to 
particulars, we're a’ flunkies thegi- 
ther, except his Majesty on the throne. 
—Then William Pitt is his flunky— 
and half o’ the House o’ Commons are 
his flunkies, doing what he bids them, 
right or wrang, and no dauring to dis- 
obey orders, no, for the hair in their 
heads—then the Yearl waits on my 
Lord Deuk—Sir something waits on 
Lord somebody—and his tenant, Mr 
so and so, waits on him—and Mr so 
and so has his butler—and the butler 
has his flunky—and the shoeblack 
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brushes the flunky’s jacket—and sae 
on. We all hing at ane anither’s tails 
like a rope o’ ingans—so ye observe, 
that ony sic objection, in the sight of 
a pheelosopher like our Benjie, wadna 
weigh a straw’s weight. 

‘** Then consider, for a moment,— 
just consider, gudewife, what compa- 
ny a flunky is every day ta’en up wi’, 
standing behint the chairs, and help- 
ing to clean plates and porter; and 
the manners = canna help learning, 
if he is in the smallest gleg in the up- 
tak, so that, when out o’ livery, it is 
the toss up o’ a bawbee, whe e 
find out the difference between the 
man and the master. He learns, in 
fact, everything. He learns French, 
—he learns dancing, in all its branch 
es,—he learns hoo to gie boots the fi- 
nishing polish,—he learns hoo to play 
at cairds, as if he had been born and 
bred a yearl,—he learns, from pouring 
the bottles, the names of every wine 
brewed abroad,—he learns hoo to 
brush a coat, so that, after sax months” 
tear and wear, ane without spentacles 
wad imagine it had only gotten the 
finishing stitch the Saturday night 
afore,—and he learns to play on the 
flute, and the spinit, and the piany, 
and the fiddle, and the bagpipes, and 
to sing all manner o’ sangs, and to 
skirl, full gallop, wi’ sich a pith and 
birr, that though he was to lose his 
precious eye-sight wi’ the sma’-pox, or 
a fiash o’ forkit lightning, or fall down 
a three-story stair dead drunk, and 
smash his legs to sitcan a degree that 
baith of them requeered to be cuttit 
aff, aboon the knees, half an hour after, 
sae far a’ right and weel—for he could 
just tear aff his shouther-knot, and 
mak a perfect fortune—in the ae case, 
in being led frae door to door by a 
ragged laddie, wi’ a string at the but~ 
ton-hole, playing, ‘ Ower the Border,” 
‘ the Hen’s March,’ ‘ Donald M‘Do- 
nald,’ * Jenny Nettles,’ and sic like 
grand tunes, on the claronet; or, in 
the ither case, in being drawn frae 
town to town, and frae door to door, 
on a hurdle, like a lord, harnessed to 
four dogs of all colours, at the rate of 
twa miles i’the hour, exclusive of stop- 
pages.—What say ye, gudewife ?” 

Nanse gied a mournfu’ look, as if 
she was frichted I had grown demen- 
tit, and only said, “ Tak your ain way, 
gudeman ; yese get your ain way for 
me, I fancy.” 

Secing her in this Christian state 0’ 
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resignation, I determined at ance to 
het the nail on the head, and pit an 
end to the haill business as I intend~ 
ed. * Now, Nanse,” quo’ I, “to come 
to close quarters wi’ ye, tell me can- 
didly and seriously whet ye think of 
a barber? Every ane maun allow it’s 
a canny and cozie trade.” 

‘A barber that shaves beards!” 
said Nanse. “ Od, Mansie, ye’re sure- 
ly gaun gyte. Ye're surely joking me 
a’ the time.” 

“* Joking !” answered I, smoothing 
down my chin, which was geyan 
rough,—* Joking here or joking there, 
I shoudna think the settling of an only 
bairn, in an honourable way o’ doing 
for a’ the days o’ his natural life, is ony 
joking business. Ye dinna ken what 
ye’re saying, woman. Barbers! i’fegs, 
to turn up your nose at barbers! did 
ever leeving hear sich nonsense ; but, 
to be sure, ane can blame naebody if 
they speak to the best o’ their experi- 
ence. I’ve heard tell o’ barbers, wo- 
man, about London, that raid up this 
street, and down that ither street, in 
coaches and four, jumping out to every 
ane that halloo’d to them, sharping 
razors baith on stane and strap, at the 
ransom of a penny the pair; and sha- 
ving aff men’s beards, whiskers and a’, 
stoop and roop, for a three-ha’pence. 
Speak o’ barbers! it’s all ye ken about 
it. Commend me to a safe employ- 
ment, and a profitable. They may gie 
others a nick, and draw blood, but 
catch them hurting themsells. They 
are no exposed to caulds and rheuma- 
tics, frae east winds and rainy wea- 
ther; for they sit, in white aprons, 
plaiting hair into wigs, for auld folks 
that hae bell-pows, or making false 
curls for leddies, that wad fain like to 
look smart in the course o’ nature. 
And then they gang from house to 
house, like gentlemen, in the morn- 
ing ; cracking wi’ Maister this, or Ma- 
dam that, as they soap their chins wi’ 
scented-soap, or put their hair up in 
marching order either for kirk or play- 
house. Then, at their leisure, when 
they’re no thrang at hame, they can 
cut corns to the gentry ; or gie plough- 
men’s heads the bicker-cut fora penny, 
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and the hair into the bargain, for stuff. 
ing chairs wi’ ; and, between us, wha 
kens—mony a rottener ship has come 
to land—but that some genty Miss, 
fond o’ plays, poems, and novels, may 
fancy our Benjie, when he is gieing 
her red hair a twist wi’ the torturing 
irons, and rin away wi’ him, amaist 
whether he wull or no, in a stound o’ 
unbearable love !” 

Here making an end o’ my dis- 
course, and halting to draw breath, I 
lookit Nanse braid in the face, as much 
as to say, “‘ Contradict me if you 
daur,” and, ‘‘ What think ye o’ that 
now ?”—The man is no worth his 
lugs that allows his wife to be master ; 
and being by all laws, divine and hu- 
man, the head o’ the house, I aye made 
arule o’ keeping my putt gude. To 
be candid, howsomever, I must take 
leave to confess, that Nanse being a 
reasonable woman, gied me but few 
opportunities o’ exerting my authority 
in this way. As in other matters, she 
soon cam, on reflection, to see the pro- 
priety of what I had been saying and 
setting furth. Besides, she had siccan 
a mitherly affection towards our bit 
callant, that sending him abroad wad 
hae been the death o’ her. 

To be sure, since thae days—which, 
alas, and woe’s me! are no yesterday 
now, as my grey hair and wrunkled 
brow but ower visibly remind me— 
sich ups and downs have ta’en place 
in the commercial world, that the bar- 
ber line has been clipped of its profits 
and shaved close, from patriotic com- 
petition amang its members, like a’ 
the lave. Amang ither things, hair- 
powther, which was used frae the 
sweep on the lum-head to the king on 
the throne, is only now in fashion wi’ 
Lords o’ Session, and vale-de-sham- 
bles ; and pigtails have been cut aff 
from the face o’ the earth, root and 
branch. Nevertheless, as I have ta’en 
occasion to mak observation, the foun- 
dations of the cutting and shaving line 
are as sure as that o’ the everlasting 
rocks ; beards being likely to roughen, 
and heads to require polling, as lang 
as wood grows and water rins. 
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HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES.* 


For three years past have we been 
pining away tor the appearance of a 
new Cockney. ‘There cannot be a 
greater mistake in legislation than to 
scout the employment of naety 
in inflicting torture on a criminal. 
Torture inflicted previous to convic- 
tion, and with a view to confession, 
with or without any complicated ma- 
chinery, is in all cases, even Cockney 
ones, indefensible, alike on the ground 
of expediency, justice, and mercy, 
But the torture inflicted after cunvic- 
tion, and without avy view, either 
prospective or retrospective, to confes- 
sion,—in all cases, especially Cockney 
ones, is, with or without any compli- 
cated machinery, detensible, alike on 
the ground of expediency, justice, and 
mercy. The knout! What a mul- 
titude of associations are comprehend- 
ed in that formidable monosyllable! 
To spare the pity of the Public, we 
gag the culprit in his agony, so that 
he may not groan at the expense of 
other people’s humanity. ‘The sight 
of the bare bleeding back, striped 
and starred like the American ensign, 
shocks the sensibility of the spectator, 
and he asks, what has been the cul- 
prit’s crime? Cockneyism—aggravated 
by being habit and repute a Cockney 
—is the answer—and the benevolent 
querist is satisfied that the wounds 
should be healed by the sharpish ap- 
plication of searing and salt.. The 
punishment is meted to the crime— 
and as reformation, which is but one 
of the ends of punishment, is in such 
a case nearly hopeless, it does not seem 
to the said benevolent spectator a mat- 
ter of much consequence whether the 
knouted live ordie. Better, perhaps, 
on the whole, both for himselt and the 
public, that he die. ‘There is then 
one Cockney fewer in the country— 
and it is possible that his place may 
be supplied by a man. 

Our hearts leaped within us at the 
name Thomas Hood, lauded as we 
saw it by many whose laus is shame. 
Our eyes waxed red with wrath, and 
we laid our hand on the knout, as it 
depended with blood-stained thong 
froin a peg on the rack of the Sanctum. 
‘Thomas, too, instead of Robin, seemed 
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By Thomas Hood. 


to us a shocking aggravation of guilt, 
in a person with the surname of Hood. 
On mutton instead of deer must 
Thomas Hood feed ; and we swore to 
immolate him to the offended majesty 
of the shade of the glorious outlaw of 
merry Sherwood. 

But what a bitter disappointment ! 
Thomas Hood, so far from deserving 
to be knouted to death, or sent with 
his stripes into Siberian silence, turns 
out to be a most admirable fellow— 
quite of theright kidney—with a warm 
heart—asound head—a humour quaint 
and original—a disposition amiable and 
facetious—a boon companion, worthy 
to be carried by proclamation or 
storm—an honorary member of the 
Nox-Ambrosial club. 

It is a sad trial to an old friend to 
return the knout to its peg, innocent 
of Cockney blood, on an occasion when 
delusive hope had whispered into our 
ear assurance of its immediate gyra- 
tions. Never was a knoutin a more flou- 
rishing condition. The handle is speck- 
and-span new—its thong strength- 
ened in the few places where it had 
been corroded with gore—and the edg- 
es (the flat is sufficiently sharp), ra~ 
ther thinnish through attrition, have 
undergone a thorough repair. Three 
stripes toa Hunt—four to a Hazlitt !— 
the Cockney is not who could sustain 
a dozen and live. 

We do not deny, therefore, that we 
felt, at first, strongly tempted to knout 
Mr Hood, in spite of his manifest man- 
hood ; but Christopher himself, who 
was smoking a cigar at the time in the 
Sanctum, called out lustily to us to 
lay aside our Whims and Oddities with 
forty original designs, and welcome, 
with a hearty shake of the hand, the 
Londoner to Edinburgh. 

Such is our excessive ignorance, that 
to know it would itself be a very con- 
siderable stock of knowledge. Its ex- 
tent, we confess, is owing partly to our 
natural incapacity, and partly to our 
local habitation, and partly, perhaps, to 
our very name. Of our natural inca 
pacity, it would be unfeeling and in- 
delicate in us to say much ; but of our 
local habitation aitd our name, the 
more that is said the better. The 
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truth is, that this Scotland of ours is 
a most outlandish place. You might 
almost as well be the Man in the Moon 
atonce, as live in Edinburgh. Devil the 
one thing that may be going on in the 
literary or beau-monde world, can you 
hear or see in this Metropolis, till 
all the rest of mankind have got sick 
of it, and it is as old as a thousand 
hills. We are too far North. How the 
M ine continues to conduct itself, 
in the very midst of the universal ig- 
norance of its editor and contributors, 
is an enigma which would have turn- 
ed the tables on the Sphinx, and for- 
ced her to have recourse in despair to 
a solution of arsenic. Hundreds— 
thousands—tens of thousands of books, 
well worthy, as we have been assured 
by competent judges in the southern 
tegions of this island, of being read 
through and through—have been pub- 
lished in London during the last so- 
lar year—the very titles of which are 
no more known to us than the titles 
of the Ashantee aristocracy. The 
try-cooks, and the trunk-makers of 
ngland, are happy in their genera- 
tion. In Scotland, their demand is 
greater than the supply—for Mr M‘- 
Culloch’s works Al multiplied 
though they be by four, five, or ten, 
do not suffice, and so far from occa- 
sioning a glut, there is still, we un- 
derstand, a demand for them in the 
Tart and Trunk markets; and the 
Economist has undertaken to furnish 
a supply of some thousand reams in 
the shape of a Dictionary of Political 
Economy, and of an edition of the 
works of Adam Smith. The Edin- 
burgh Economist is worse than the 
landed gentlemen. He will have 
the monopoly of the rag-trade—and 
will oppose, tooth and nail, any at- 
tempt, on the part of the legislature, 
to admit into Scotland so much as a 
single ream of the commodity, even 
on a high protecting duty. In this 
his opposition to the principles and 
ractice of Free Trade, who would be- 
ieve that Mr M‘Culloch is prime 
aider and abettor of the Monopo- 
lists? Yet such is the fact—so that 
he absolutely occasions to the consu- 
mers of rag the loss of a large sum, 
annually “ destroyed en pure perte.” 
Among other works deserving peru- 
sal, there is, we have been told, one by 
this very self-same precise and identi- 
cal Mr Thomas Hood, entitled, The 
Progress of Cant. It is, we are told 
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by the Globe and Traveller, “‘ an amu- 
sing caricature, in which most of the 
watch-words of different sects and par« 
ties are personified with much effect 
and great impartiality. Occasionally 
there is something of hardness and 
stiffness in the execution ; but in fer 
tility, variety, and ingenuity of inven- 
tion, it reminds one (and it is the 
highest praise that can be bestowed on 
such a work) of Hogarth.” Now, al-« 
though the Globe and Traveller be a 
Whig print, and therefore, doubtless, 
full of all hatred and uncharitableness 
towards our dear Maga, she, sweet~ 
tempered Tory, regards with a kind 
eye the Globe and Traveller, and 
wishes him a still wider circulation. 
His occasional criticisms are clever and 
acute—and what is better, just—as in 
this case we believe they are—so, pray, 
Mr Hood, let us have the Progress of 
Cant in our next monthly parcel. 

Mr Hood has taste, feeling, and ge- 
nius. ‘That being the case, we shall 
henceforth hold ourselves entitled to 
abuse him as often as we choose. No-« 
thing so affronting to a grown-up man 
as the flummery of continual panegy- 
ric. What more absurd spectacle than 
that of a man standing in the first or 
even second position, with his hands 
in his breeches pockets, while one cri- 
tical chum claws him on the back, 
and another chucks into his gaping 
mouth a pound of fresh, or perhaps 
salted butter ? Yet such is a common 
spectacle now-a-days in the literary 
world. Each puny and petty author- 
let is seen flying about from hedge-row 
to hedge-row, in weak and wavering 
flight, surrounded and followed by a 
crowd of silly editors, like a gowk b 
his titlings. They cram him wit 
praise, till sometimes he absolutely is 
seen to puke; yet still the glutton 
holds up his insatiate orifice for more, 
till, finally, swallowing something 
poisonous—insect or berry—he gets 
very very sick indeed—is seized with 
a violent purging—saw ye ever such a 
spectre—dies, is Jaid out, buried, and 
forgotten. One of his palls writes per- 
haps an epitaph which gets into Al- 
bums, where, from the vagueness of 
the expression pervading it, it is some- 
times supposed to be a dirge on that 
interesting domestic, the ass, or a de« 
scription of the Bonassus. 

Maga has done more to curb the 
pride and vanity of authors, without 
depressing or extinguishing those very 
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useful principles in their nature, than 
all the other periodicals, from West- 
minster to Inverness. Poets, ial- 
ly, find the greatest diffieulty in know- 
ing what to think of themselves—for 
one month they are represented as 
drinking no other liquid but hippo- 
crene, and another as getting sorely 
faddled on small-beer. They are not 
suffered to come to any permanent be- 
lief on the nature of their own inspi- 
ration. On the first of December, a 
bard, with Maga in his hand, looks 
into his glass, and lo! the fine figure 
and bright face of an Apollo. On the 
first of January, why the witch has 
transformed him into Punchinello ! 
What manner of man he really and 
bona fide is, it is not possible for him 
to conclude from such very inconsist- 
ent and contradictory reflections, and 


he walks accordingly about the pre- . 


mises in much mental disquietude. 
Yet, in the long run, he cannot help 
feeling that he has found his own le- 
vel, and that, after all his manifold 
metamorphoses, Maga has kindly suf- 
fered him to subside into his own na- 
tural dimensions, be it of poet or poet- 
aster. 

Mr Hood’s preface is one of the few 
good prefaces we have seen during the 
present century. It is illustrated by 
a very ingenious design—his own ca- 

ut in a mortar, with a pestle stuck 
into the skull, somewhat after the 
fashion of Jack Thurtell’s pistol into 
the skull of Wear. He is beating his 
own brains for subject-matter ; and 
the placid expression of his eyes shows 
the confidence he reposes in the result. 
Mr Jeffrey is seriously of opinion that 
people do not think through the in- 
strumentality of physical organs, so 
that whatever may be the use of brains, 
they do not enable lady or gentleman 
to write an article for Maga or the 
Edinburgh Review. Mr Jeffrey is 
thus pleased to assert, that in putting 
together his Observations on Phreno- 
logy, his brains took no active part—an 
assertion which we daresay Mr Combe 
would admit may be true, without ab- 
solutely overturning the science. Many 
well-authenticated stories have we read 
of people performing their parts in life 
with considerable reputation and suc- 
cess, after having been trepanned, and 
robbed of a portion of brain, that went 
to enrich some College Museum. But 
although it be true that people have 
talked plausibly enough on the com< 
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mon topics, such as Greece, Shaks- 
peare, the Corn Laws, Free Trade, 
Grimaldi, Buonaparte at St Helena, 
Steam, Rail-Roads, Joint-stock Com- 
panies, Lord Byron, and Blackwood, 
yet whenever you have pressed them 
up into a corner, and stuck them to 
the point, their almost total want of 
understanding has instantly been ex- 
posed, and they have not had so much 
as a single word to throw to a dog. 
Let no man, woman, or child, there- 
fore, hope to have his, her, or its name, 
handed down to “ posteriority,” with- 
out the aid of some pretty consider- 
able quantity of brains. The phreno- 
logers do now and then utter more 
nonsense than ought to fall to the 
share of their sect ; but in taking the 
brain as the basis of their system, they 
act judiciously ; nor can we conceive 
how any metaphysical creed can be 
either formed or supported but by that 
organ. Mr Jeffrey is one of the last 
men in the world from whom we 
should have expected an attack on the 
public and private character of the 
Brain—for to what else, pray, has he 
owed his rise in life? But such is, 
ever has been, and always will be, 
man’s ingratitude ! 

But here is Mr Hood’s preface. 

“ In presenting his Whims and Oddi- 
ties to the public, the author desires to 
say afew words, which he hopes will not 
swell into a Memoir. 

“It happens to most persons, in oc- 
casional lively moments, to have their lit- 
tle chirping fancies and brain-crotchets, 
that skip out of the ordinary meadow- 
land of the mind. The author has caught 
his, and clapped them up in paper and 
print, like grasshoppers in a cage. The 
judicious reader will look upon the tri- 
fling creatures accordingly, and not ex- 
pect from them the flights of poetical 
winged horses, 

“ At a future time, the press may be 
troubled with some things of a more se- 
rious tone, and purpose,—which the 
author has resolved upon publishing, in 
despite of the advice of certain critical 
friends. His forte, they are pleased to 
say, is decidedly humorous ; but a gen- 
tleman cannot always be breathing his 
comic vein, 

“ It will be seen, from the illustrations 
of the present work, that the Inventor 
is no artist ;—in fact, he was never 
‘ meant to draw’— any more than the 
tape-tjed curtains mention€d by Mr Pope, 
Those who Jook at his designs, with 
Ovid’s Love of Art, will therefore be 
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disappointed ;—his sketches are as rude 
and artless to other sketches, as Ing- 
ram’s rustic manufacture to the polished 
chair. The designer is quite aware of 
their defects: but when Raphael has 
bestowed seven odd legs upon four 
Apostles, and Fuseli has stuck in a great 
goggle head without an owner ;—when 
Michael Angelo has set on a foot the 
wrong way, and Hogarth has painted in 
defiance of all the laws of nature and 
perspective; he does hope that his own 
little enormities may be forgiven—that his 
sketches may look interesting, like Lord 
Byron’s Sleeper, —‘ with all their errors.’ 
“ Such as they are, the author resigns 
his pen-and-ink fancies to the public 
eye. He has more designs in the wood ; 
and if the present sample should be re- 
lished, he will cut more, and come again, 
according to the proverb, with a new se- 


Mr Hood’s love for Miss Tree is 
well known ; and he celebrates his 
fruitless passion for that delightful 
dryad in some pretty verses, and an 
ingenious wood-cut. As long as hope 
is alive, the heart of a man is oppress- 
ed with care; but when hope is dead 
and buried, then may the lover again 
be happy at bed and board. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than in 
talking tragically of despair. Despair 
is far from being a heart-wringing, 
hair-tearing passion. Despairsits down 
in an easy-chair, when such a luxury 
is at hand, and with swelling cushions 
beneath and around the sitting part, 
fixes on the ceiling, or it may be on 
the grate, a pair’ of eyes remarkable 
for nothing but a composure almost 
bordering on stupidity of expression. 
Despair sees everything in its real light, 
and what is so valuable_as truth? 
Hope, it is allowed on all hands, is 
the greatest liar on the face of the 
earth ; but despair is no bouncer— 
spins no long yarn—draws no long 
bow—sticks to matter-of-fact—while 
any little embellishments or ornaments, 
in which she may choose to decorate 
her discourse, are ever chaste and sim- 
ple, and accordant with the spirit by 
which she herself is ideal. De- 


spair makes no gteat figure at the head 
ot her own table, when the dinner- 
party is large and miscellaneous ; for 
she does not excel in small talk—her 
laughter is often ill-timed—and she 
will occasionally devour the dish that 
happens to be before her, without 





heeding her guests, who think her 
outré, or even downright ill-bred. But 
over a tumbler of twist, and in the 
shades of the cigarium, who, at a two- 
handed crack, is more eloquent than 
Despair ? No long, involved, cireum- 
locutory sentences, in which the lis- 
tener gets giddy, as in a round-about 
at a fair. Every word, every tone, 
every motion, every look, every ges- 
ture tells. ‘Ihe most intensely inte. 
resting night we ever passed, was with 
a friend in a cell in Newgate. When 
Mr Cotton, the ordinary, looked in, 
by appointment, abaut six o'clock, 
A. M., we both started, my friend and 
I, to find that it was only two hours 
to the usual time of execution. We 
have met with many able men since 
that night,—great conversationists,— 
Coleridge, Macintosh, Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, Odoherty, and other table-talk 
men of the first magnitude; but they 
are mere ciphers to him of that cell. 
Their heavy wordiness,—laborious re- 
petitions,—their hemming, and haw. 
ing, and hammering,—heavens! what 
a contrast to the conciseness, the vi- 
gour, the terrible nakedness of a pas- 
sion scorning every word that was not 
even Shakspearean. True, that that 
felon had well studied the elder dra- 
matists,—for he was a friend of our 
friend, Charles Lambe, who published 
the Specimens,—but his talk, during 
the whole night before his execution, 
had a raciness about it all, that would 
have hindered the most critical of cri- 
tics frum accusing it of imitation of 
Ford or Webster.—But we return to 
Mr Hood’s wood-cut of Miss Tree. 
A woodman has been cutting away 
at the trunk of a Tree, when suddenly 
it branches out into the figure of its 
living namesuke, in the very, attitude 
in which she has conquered so many 
hearts, — when, with all her mild, 
meek, and modest charms, she uplift- 
ed her wreathy arms in obedience to 
the oft-repeated cry,—Encore !—en- 
core!—encore! Away flies the biting 
axe, that has been inflicting such cruel 
wounds on the tender bark of her 
slight, slim, siender shins ! The wood- 
cutter flings himself into a posture of 
loving admiration of the matchless 
Tree! and too blest would he be to 
slumber all night long, and on, on, 
on, into meridian sunshine, beneath 
the fragrant and flowering branches 
all dropping with the honey-dew !— 
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What the wood-cut means to be an 
emblem of, we cannot exactly tell ; 
nor do the accompanying verses throw 
much light on the matter ; but there 
is a charm in obscurity, especiall 

when love is the theme ; and all suc 

compositions, to be felt fully, must on 
no account be clearly understood. Any 
reader is at liberty to put what con 
struction he pleases on a copy of love 
verses, or a love wood-cut; and he 
who asks an explanation from a friend 
whom he supposes to be a better in- 
formed man than himself, of any dif 
ficulty occurring in an amatory effu- 
sion, either printed or engraved, isa 
ninny, and never can have experienced 
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the delight of worshipping a shoe-tie 
or a tucker. Such ns must have 


nothing to do with the Whims and Od- 
dities of Mr Hood. ~ 
* Love,” quoth the Ettrick Shepherd, 
** Love is like a dizziness, 
That wunna let a poor body 
Gang about his buzziness,” 
And Mr Hood breathes, in different 
strain, the same complaint. There is 
much of that pleasant pathos in. the 
following verses, that a man who has 
been often in love, and with various 
success, cannot choose but throw into 
x complaint, be it serious or plays 
ful, against “ la belle passion.” — 


LOVE. 


O Love! what art thou, Love? the ace of hearts, 
Trumping earth’s kings and queens, and all its suits ; 
A player, masquerading many parts 
In life’s odd carnival ;—a boy that shoots, 
From ladies’ eyes, such mortal woundy darts ; 
A gardener, pulling heart’s-ease up by the roots; 
The Puck of Passion—partly false—part real— 
A marriageable maiden’s “ beau ideal.” 


O Love! what art thou, Love? a wicked thing, 
Making green misses spoil their work at school ; 
A melancholy man, cross-garteripg ? 
Grave ripe-fac’d wisdom made an April fool ? 
A youngster, tilting at a wedding ring? 
A sinner, sitting on a cuttie stool ? 
A Ferdinand de Something in a hovel, 
Helping Matilda Rose to make a novel ? 


O Love! what art thou, Love? one that is bad 
With palpitations of the heart—like mine 
A poor bewildered maid, making so sad 
A necklace of her garters—fell design ! 
A poet, gone unreasonably mad, 
Ending his sonnets with a hempen line ? 
O Love !—but whither now ? forgive me, pray; 
Tm not the first that Love hath led astray. © 


Mr Hood has touched off a sea~ 
scene very cleverly, both in prose and 
verse—and also in wood. Nothingso 
easy to a vulgar mind as e description 
of sea-sickness. In almost every book 
of voyage or travel, a chapter is dedi- 
cated to vomiting—a chapter that 
makes the reader as sick as if he had 
actually had the misfortune of being 
in the birth below that of the writer 
in the cabin of a steamer. But the 
artist of genius, without slurring over 
any of the peculiar and characteristic 
miseries of such a place and time, ap- 


peals to the imagination rather than 


Vou. XXI, 


the stomach. Mr Hood is such an arte 
ist—as witness the following lines :— 


** Cables entangling her, 
Shipspars for mangling her, 
Ropes sure of strangling her, 
Blocks over-dangling her ; 
Tiller to batter her, 
Topmast to shatter her, 
Tobacco to spatter her ; 
Boreas blustering, 
Boatswain quite flustering, 
Thunder clouds mustering 
To blast her with sulphur— 
If the deep don’t engulf her ; 


¥ 





Sometimes fear’s scrutiny 

Pries out a mutiny, 

Sniffs conflagration, 

Or hints at starvation: — 

All the sea-dangers 

Buccaneer rangers, 

Pirates and Sallee-men, 

Algerine galleymen, 

Tornadoes and typhons, 

And horrible syphons, 

And submarine travels 

Thro’ roaring sea-navels ; 

Everything wrong enough, 

Long-boat not long enough, 

Vessel not strong enough; 

Pitch marring frippery, 

The deck very slippery, 

And the cabin—built sloping, 

The Captain a-toping, 

And the Mate a blasphemer, 

That names his Redeemer,— 

With inward uneasiness; 

The cook known, by greasiness, 

The victuals beslubber’d, 

Her bed—in a cupboard ; 

Things of strange christening, 

Snatch’d in her listening, 

Blue lights and red lights 

And mention of dead-lights, 

And shrouds made a theme of, 

Things horrid to dream of,— 

And buoys in the water 

To fear all exhort her: 

Her friend no Leander, 

Herself no sea gander, 

And ne’er a cork jacket 

On board of the packet : 

The breeze still a stiffening, 

The trumpet quite deafening ; 

Thoughts of repentance, 

And doomsday and sentence ; 

Everything sinister, 

Not a church minister,— 

Pilot a blunderer, 

Coral reefs under her, 

Ready to sunder her; 

Trunks tipsy-topsy, 

The ship in a dropsy ; 

Waves oversurging her, 

Syrens a-dirgeing her; 

Sharks all expecting her, 

Sword-fish dissecting her, 

Crabs with their hand-vices 

Punishing land vices ; 

Sea-dogs and unicorns, 

Things with no puny horns, 

Mermen carnivorous— 

© Good Lord, deliver us!’”’ 

“RICH AND RARE WERE THE GEMS 

SHE wore. Look here, Mr North— 
is that wood-cut not admirable? It 
inspires one with a sudden passion for 
circumnavigation of the world. Onl 
think of whole islands full of such 
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lovely creatures! What anosé! The 
ring through the nostril is not larger 
than the ring to which a bull is fas- 
tened when he is “ being baited.” 
Cannibals have always the very whi- 
test of teeth—and her open mouth 
overflows with tempting kisses suffi- 
cient for a whole boat’s crew. Civie 
lized ears are paltry appendages toa 
head—but there is the true bang-up 
savage flap that would do credit to 
an elephant. In hours of dalliance, 
Jack might with ease introduce his 
finger and thumb into the bore of 
each dangler, adorned with fish-bone 
and shell ; and, doubtless, variegated 
by wind and weather. Her virgin« 
snood is gathered tastily at the top of 
her head, and there kept fast by means 
of the thigh-bone, apparently, of a 
slaughtered enemy, presented to her 
by one of her many admirers. We 
wish there had been room for a little 
more of her figure. Yet ’tis as well 
for our peace of mind, perhaps, that 
she is curtailed of her fair proportion, 
even within the cut of a kit-kat. 
Like Penthesilea or Camilla, she wear- 
eth a quiver of arrows at her shoul- 
der ; but what are they—to the ar- 
rows of those eyes—those eyes that 
are stretched in irresistible extension 
from cheek to cheek, and seem in the 
triumphant cruelty of conscious beau- 
ty, as if they would be inaccessible, in 
their tearless lustre, to the power of 
onions or strongest mustard? The 
Cockneys are eternally roaring about 
the Egyptian Cleopatra. Mr Hood 
has given the death-blow to all that 
Barry-Cornwallish impertinence by 
this picture of the Island-Queen. A 
writer like Mr Hood may do some ser 
vice to the morality even of the rising 
generation, by his playful muse. The 
justly popular song of the unfortu- 
nate Miss Baillie, has, we verily be= 
lieve, done more good than many hune 
dred volumes of most excellent ser- 
mons. Naughty young women are 
made too interesting in elegiac verse ; 
and even prose accounts of théir veils, 
and feathers, and beautiful pale faces, 
and fine figures, when dragged out of 
the Serpentine, serve to increase the 
number of the frail sisterhood. Se- 
duction may, in many cases, be laugh- 
ed down by contemptuous satire. No 
ae woman, it is said, has hanged 

erself in her garters since the song 


of Miss Baillie. And if similar ridi- 


cule could be thrown upon all the 
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modes of suicide, seduced damsels 
would be under the necessity of re- 
turning home and becoming honest 
women. We have heard pious people 
express great horror of Miss Baillie. 
But why? Was she not a forward 
minx, and did she not keep throwing 
herself perpetually in the Captain’s 
way during the whole time that he 
lived in country-quarters? ‘The Cap- 
tain was absolutely badgered into his 
faux-pas, as was afterwards freely ac- 
iowhodged by the most respectable 
families in Halifax. In most cases, we 
believe there is much coarseness, vul- 
garity, impudence, and something 
worse, on the part of the petticoat ; 
and such sluts should be sing-songed 
through the streets. The interest now 
too often awakened by such transgres- 
sions, it would be well by any means 
to do away with—and a well-written 
song now and then, like Miss Baillie, 
is as harmless as any, and as effective. 
Better far surely than Treadmills and 
Bridewells, and Hospitals, Newgates, 
Prison-ships, and Botany Bay. 

* TELL ME, MY HEART, CAN THIS 
BE Love?” Accutof Cupid! Cupid 
sitting on a cloud with a pair of pos- 
teriors heavy enough to leave a deep 
impression on achair with a hair-bot- 
tom! His face has somewhere about 
the same degree of expression as a 
pound of butter; and he is severely 
tun-bellied. Three inch of fat, at 
least, within his sides—thighs in pro- 
portion. Yet still the spear-armed, 
bowed and quivered Obesity, has 
wings! He isindeed a genuine bum- 
bee—But hear Mr Hood’s account of 
the Heart-Breaker. 


ON THE POPULAR CUPID. 


“ Tue figure opposite was copied, by 
permission, from a lady’s Valentine. To 
the common apprehension, it represents 
only a miracle of stall-feeding—a babe- 
Lambert—a caravan-prodigy of grossness, 
—but, in the romantic mythology, it is 
the image of the Divinity of Love.— 

«“ In sober verity,—does such an in- 
cubus oppress the female bosom? Can 
such a monster of obesity be coeval with 
the gossamer natures of Sylph and Fairy 
in the juvenile faith! Is this he—the 
buoyant Camdeo,—that, in the mind’s 
eye of the poetess, drifts adown the 
Ganges in a lotus 
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* Pillowd in a lotus flow'r 
Gather’d in a summer hour, 

Floats he o’er the mountain wave, 
Which would be a tall ship’s grave ?’~ 


Is this personage the disproportionate 
partner for whom Pastorella sigheth,— 
in the smallest of cots ?—Does the pla- 
tonic Amanda (who is all soul) refer, in 
her discourses on love, to this palpable 
being, who is all body ? Or does Belinda, 
indeed, believe that such a substantial 
Sagittarius lies ambush’d in her perilous 
blue eye ? 

“It is in the legend, that a girl of 
Provence was smitten once, and died, 
by the marble Apollo; but did impas- 
sioned damsel ever dote, and wither, be- 
side the pedestal of this preposterous 
effigy ? or, rather, is not the unseemly ° 
emblem accountable for the coyness and 
proverbial reluctance of maidens to the 
approaches of Love ? 

“IT can believe in his dwelling alone in 
the heart—seeing that he must occupy 
it to repletion ;—in his constancy, be- 
cause he Jooks sedentary and not apt to 
roam. That he is given to melt—from 
his great pinguitude. That he burneth 
with a flame, for so all fat burneth—and 
hath languishings—like other bodies of 
his tonnage. That he sighs—from his 
size— 

“ I dispute not his kneeling at ladies’ 
feet—since it is the posture of elephants, 
—nor his promise that the homage shall 
remain eternal. I doubt not of his dying, 
—being of a corpulent habit, and a short 
neck. Of his blindness—with that in- 
flated pig's cheek.—But for his lodging 
in Belinda’s blue eye, my whole faith is 
heretic—for she hath never a sty in it.” 


The cut called “‘ The Spoiled Child” 
is very very good indeed. We have 
known it happen—twice—with achild, 
and once with a whole litter of kittens. 
No prudent person sits down, with« 
out looking to see whether there is or 
is not a sleeping child on the chair. 
Accidents of that sort are as frequent 
as those with fire-arms. When the 
child happens to be an only child, the 
loss is, in many cases, irreparable-— 
Perhaps more sleeping children get 
annually into the obituary within the 
bills of mortality, by being sat down 
upon on chairs during the day, than 
overlaid in bed during the night. In 
the latter case, to be sure, it is the 
mothers who cause their deaths; in 
the former, generally, aunts. But the 
circumstance of auntship is a gross 
and grievous aggravation of the guilt. 
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A mother nls ve herself for over- impracticable steepness.—How she was 
laying her child in . while she finally to master a more serious as 
‘was ming of it at breast,— cension, (tlie sensible encumbrance of 


but a mother never can forgive her 
own — fat hulking fellow of a 
sister for sitting down on ason and heir 
of hers, or even a Gengnier, broad- 
awake, in any sense of the word,— 
and, at the very time that she was 
murdering unchristened Tommy, read- 

through her spectacles an account 
of the agonies of two parents on ha- 
ving their child carried off by gypsies 
into the New Forest—a mere joke to 
eee going on below. But hear Mr 


THE SPOILED CHILD. 


“My Aunt Shakerly was of an enor- 
mous bulk. I have not done justice to 
her hugeness in my sketch, for my timid 
pencil declined to hazard a sweep at her 
real dimensions. —There is a vastness in 
the outline, of even moderate proportions, 
"till the mass is rounded off by shadows, 
that makes the hand hesitate, and apt to 
stint the figure of its proper breadth: 
how, then, should I have ventured to 
trace—like mapping in a Continent— 
the surpassing boundaries of my Aunt 
Shakerly ! 

“ What a visage was hers !—the cheeks, 
a pair of hemispheres:—her neck lite- 
rally swallowed up by a supplementary 
chin.—Her arm cased in a tight sleeve, 
was as the bolster,—her body like the 
feather bed, of Ware. The waist, which, 
in other trunks, is an isthmus, was in 
hers ‘only the middle zone, of a conti- 
nuous tract of flesh ;—her ankles over- 

her shoes. 

“ With such a figure, it may be supposed 
that her habits were sedentary.—When 
she did walk, the Tower Quay, for the 
sake of the fresh river breeze, was her 
favourite resort. But never, in all her 
water-side promenades, was she hailed 
by the uplifted finger of the Waterman. 
With looks purposely averted he declined, 
tacitly, such a Fairlopian Fair.—The 
Hackney-coach driver, whilst she halted 
over against him, mustering up all her 
scanty puffings for an exclamation, drove 
off to the nether pavement, and pleaded 
a prior call. The chairman, in answer 
to her signals—had just broken his 
poles.——Thus, her goings were crampt 
within a narrow circle: many thorough- 
fares, besides, being strange to her and 
inaccessible, such as Thames Street, 
through the narrow pavements ;—others, 
like the Hill of Holborn,—from ‘their 


the flesh clinging to her even in her 
spiritual aspirations) was a matter of 
her serious despondency—a picture of 
Jacob’s Ladder, by Sir F. Bourgeois, 
confirming her that the celestial stair. 
case was without a landing. 

“ For a person of her elephantine pro. 
portions, my Aunt was of a kindly na. 
ture—for I confess a prejudice against 
such Giantesses. She was cheerful, and 
eminently charitable to the poor,—al- 
though she did not condescend to a per- 
sonal visitation of their very limited 
abodes, If she had a fault, it was in her 
conduct towards children—not spoiling 
them by often repeated indulgences, and 
untimely severities, the common prac- 
tice of bad mothers ;—it was by a shorter 
course that the latent and hereditary vir- 
tues of the infant Shakerly were blasted 
in the bud. 

“ Oh, my tender cousin * *! (for thou 
wert yet unbaptized.) Oh! would thou 
hadst been,—my little babe-cousin,—of 
a savager mother born!—For then, ha- 
ving thee comfortably swaddled, upon a 
backboard, with a hole in it, she would 
have hung thee up, out of harm’s way, 
above the mantel sbeif, or behind the 
kitchen door—whereas, thy parent was 
no savage, and so, having her hands full 
of other matters, she laid thee down, 
helpless, upon the parlour chair! 

** In the meantime, the ‘ Herald’ 
came.—Next to an easy seat, my Aunt 
dearly loved a police newspaper ;—when 
she had once plunged into its columns, 
the most vital question obtained from 
her only a random answer ;—the world 
and the roasting jack stood equally still, 
—So, without a second thought, she 
dropped herself on the nursing chair. 
One little smothered cry—my cousin’s 
last breath, found its way into the upper 
air,—but the still small voice of the re- 
porter. engrossed the maternal ear. 

“ My Aunt never skimmed a news- 
paper, according to some people’s prac- 
tice. She was as solid a reader, as a 
sitter, and did not get up, therefore, till 
she had gone through the ‘ Herald’ 
from end to end. When she did rise,— 
which was suddenly,—the earth quaked 
—the windows rattled—the ewers splash- 
ed over—the crockery fell from the shelf 
—and the cat and rats ran out together, 
as they are said to do from a falling 
house. 

“** Heyday !’ said my uncle, above 
stairs, as he staggered from the concus- 
sion—and, with the usual curiosity, le 
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referred to his pocket-book for the royal 
birthday. But the almanack not account- 
ing for the explosion, he ran down the 
stairs, at the heels of the housemaid— 
and there lay my Aunt, stretched on the 

-floor, in a fit. At the very first 
glimpse, he explained the matter to his 
own satisfaction, in three words— 

“¢¢ Ah—the apoplexy !’ 

“ Now the housemaid had done her 

art to secure him against this error, by 

holding up the dead child; but as she 
turned the body edge-ways, he did not 
perceive it. When he did see it—but I 
must draw a curtain over the parental 
agony— 

“ About an hour after the catastrophe, 
an inquisitive she-neighbour called in, 
and asked if we should not have the co- 
roner to sit on the body :—but my uncle 
replied, ‘ There was no need.’—‘ But 
in cases, Mr Shakerly, where the death 
is not natural—’ ‘ My dear Madam,’ in- 
terrupted my uncle,—*‘ it was a natural 
death enough.’ ” 


We do not know that we can charac- 
terise the following trifle more justly, 
or panegyrise it more highly, than by 
saying that it reads like an article in 
this Magazine. It has much of that 
bon-hommie,—that quaintness,—and 
that sly humour, where more is meant 
than meets the ear,—that belong to 
our lucubrations when we are in our 
more placid moods—when the hot- 
water is hot, the cauler oysters caul- 
er—and when the cigar does our bid- 
ding at a breath. It reminds us plea- 
singly of Addison, Goldsmith, Elia, 
and North,—and yet is original and 
Thomas Hoodish. 


FANCIES ON A TEA-CUP. 


“ T love to pore upon old china—and 
to speculate, from the images, on Cathay. 
I can fancy that the Chinese manners 
betray themselves, like the drunkard’s, 
in their cups.— 

“ How quaintly pranked and pattern- 
ed is their vessel !—exquisitely outland- 
ish, yet not barbarian.—How daintily 
transparent !—It should be no vulgar 
earth, that produces that superlative 
ware, nor does it so seem in the enamel- 
led landscape. 

* There, are beautiful birds; there— 
rich flowers and gorgeous butterflies, and 
a delicate clime, if we may credit the 
porcelain. There be also horrible mon- 
sters, dragons, with us obsolete, and 
reckoned fabulous; the main breed, 
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doubtless, having followed Fehi (our 
Noah) in his wanderings thither from 
the Mount Ararat.—But how does that 
impeach the loveliness of Cathay ?— 
There are such creatures even in Fairy- 
land. ‘ 

“ T long often to loiter in those ro- 
mantic Paradises—studded with pretty 
temples—holiday pleasure-grounds—the 
true Tea-Gardens. I like those mean- 
dering waters, and the abounding little 
islands. 

“ And here is a Chinese nurse-maid, 
—Ho-Fi, chiding a fretful little Pekin 
child. The urchin hath just such ano- 
ther téy, at the end of a string, as might 
be purchased at our own Mr Dunnett’s, 
It argues an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion, where the children have many play- 
things ; and the Chinese infants, witness 
their flying fishes and whirligigs, sold by 
the stray natives about our streets, are 
far gone in such juvenile luxuries. 

“ But here is a better token.—The 
Chinese are a polite people: for they 
do not make household, much less hus- 
bandry, drudges of their wives. You 
may read the women’s fortune in their 
tea-cups. In nine cases out of ten, the 
female is busy only in the lady-like toils 
of ‘the toilette. Lo! here, how sedu- 
lously the blooming Hy-son is pencilling 
the mortal arches, and curving the cross~ 
bows of her eye-brows. A musical in- 
strument, her secondary engagement, is 
at her almost invisible feet. Are such 
little extremities likely to be tasked with 
laborious offices— Marry, in kicking, they 
must be ludicrously impotent,—but then 
she hath a formidable growth of nails. 

“ By her side, the obsequious Hum is 
pouring his soft flatteries into her ear. 
When she walketh abroad, (here it is 
on another sample) he shadeth her at 
two miles off with his umbrella. It is 
like an allegory of love triumphing over 
space. The lady is walking upon one of 
those frequent pretty islets, on a plain as 
if of porcelain, without any herbage, only 
@ solitary flower springs up, seemingly 
by enchantment, at her fairy-like foot. 
The watery space between the lovers is 
aptly left as a blank, excepting her ado- 
rable shadow, which is tending towards 
her slave. 

“ How reverentially is yon urchin pre- 
senting his flowers to the Grey-beard! 
So -honourably is age considered in 
China! There would be somé sense, 
there, in birth-day celebrations, 

‘* Here, in another compartment, is a 
solitary scholar, apparently studying the 
elaborate didactics of Con-Fuse-Ye, 

“ The Chinese have, verily, the ad- 
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vantage of us upon earthen ware ! They 
trace themselves as lovers, contempla- 
tists, philosophers :—whereas, to judge 
from our jugs and mugs, we are nothing 


but sheepish piping shepherds and fox- 
: hunters.” 


__ It will never be known till the last 
day, whether my Lord Byron or 
Mister Thomas Campbell was the first 
to select as a subject of poesie, the Last 
Man. It is most melancholy, even toa 
disposition naturally cheerful, to think 
on the huge mass of unmixed nonsense 
under which the said poor ill-used Last 
Man has been buried. Mr Hood, alive 
to the ludicrous, has viewed the Last 
Man in his proper light ; and had the 
verses been published two years ago, 
they surely would have saved Mrs 
Shelley from the perpetration of her 
stupid cruelties. Let that lady, or Mr 
Campbell, set fire to a sheet of paper, 
and observe the way in which sparks 
go out— 
There goes the squire, a most illustrious 
rk, 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the 
clerk ; 
but no one poor unhappy devil of a 
k continues scintillating for hours 
by himself among the ashes, as if he 
would never go out—but require three 
volumes of Memoirs to elucidate his 
character—under the title of the Last 
Spark. The idea is most pitiful, and 
unimaginative—and you might as well 
prove pathetic at a —— bush, 
over the fate of\the last small black 
hairy grosset. There is no such thing 
as the Last Man, or the Last Grosset, 
or the Last Dew-drop, or the Last 
Rose of Summer, or the Last Kick to 
a Cockney, or the Last Pot of Porter, 
or the Last Long Sermon,—but the 
class of objects to which they one and 
all do seny belong, goes off after 
quite another fashion,—men, grossets, 
dew-drops, sparks, roses, kicks, and 
sermons, all perish, not by a con- 
secutive series of deaths, but by si- 


-multaneous extinction. You might 


as well write a book about the feelings 
of the hindmost horse in the St Le- 
ger—for he is the Last Horse—as 
about the feelings of the hindmost 
man in that other St Leger, on which 
so many have started, and in which 
they come past the judge’s stand so 
close, that a winding-sheet might cover 
them all. 

Mr Hood’s Last Man is, in our opi- 
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nion, worth fifty of Byron's “ dark. 
ness,” (a mere daub), a hundred and 
fifty of Campbell’s Last Man, and five 
hundred of Mrs Shelly’s abortion.— 
The wood-cut is inimitable—quite 
Cruickshankish. The Last Man is a 
sort of absurd sailor-like insolent 
ruffian, sitting with arms a-kimbo, 
cross-legged, and smoking his pipe on 
the cross-tree of a gallows. There 
stands the ladder, never more to be 
touched by human foot. There de. 
pends the halter that shall hang no 
more. The crows, and the ravens, 
and the oan scent the Last Man, and 
encircle him with a ring of wings, eyes, 
beaks, and talons,—but he is up to 
the sublimity of his state and station, 
and puffing away from the grim core 
ner of his mouth, seems to say gruffly, 
** Don’t care the toss of a tinkler’s curse 
for you all.” By the way, what a hea. 
venly calm would fall upon the soul 
of the Last Man, if we were assured 
that he had, during the twenty conclu- 
ding years of his career, been over 
head and ears in debt! Not a barn-~ 
bailif on the face of the uninhabited 
globe! His shoulder now free for ever 
from touch profane ! No occasion now 
to take the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act! No such words now, as “ within 
the Rules.” The curse fled for ever— 
of seeking for bail! Oh ! the celestial 
comfort of knowing that there is no 
man to whom he owes a shilling—that 
widows and orphans are whining and 
whimpering against him no more— 
and that the persecuting race of 
tradesmen, jewellers, wine-merchants, 
breeches-makers, and aboveall, tailors, 
unrelenting and inimitable in their 
fractionals even as very men, are “‘ gra« 
ted down to dusty nothing.” —Oh, here 
comes Mr Hood's ‘* Last Man.” 


THE LAST MAN, 


* Twas in the year one thousand and one, 

A pleasant morning of May, 

I sat on the gallows-tree, all alone, 

A-chaunting a merry lay,— 

To think how the pest had spared my 
life, 

To sing with the larks that day ! 


When up the heath came a jolly knave, 
Like a scarecrow, all in rags : 

It made me crow to see his old duds 
All abroad in the wind, like flags ;— 
So up he came to the timber’s foot 
And pitch’d down his greasy bags,— 
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Good pont how blythe the old beggar 


At nec sg “on his scraps,— 

The very sight of his broken orts 

Made a work in his wrinkled chaps : 

« Come down,” says he, “‘ you Newgate- 
bird, 

And have a taste of my snaps !”— 


Then down the rope, like a tar from the 
mast, 

Islided, and by him stood : 

But I wish’d myself on the gallows again 
When I smelt that beggar’s food,— 

A foul beef-bone and a mouldy crust ;— 
“Oh!” quoth he, “the heavens are 

p? 


Then after this grace he cast him down: 

Says 1, “ You'll get sweeter air 

A pace or two off, on the windward 
side” — 

For the felons’ bones lay there— 

But he only laugh’d at the empty skulls, 

And offer’d them part of his fare. 


“T never harm’d them, and they won’t 
harm me: 

Let the proud and the rich be cravens !” 

I did not like that strange beggar man, 

He look’d so up at the heavens— 

Anon he shook out his empty old poke ;— 

“ There’s the crums,” saith he, “ for the 
ravens!” 


It made me angry to see his face, 

It had such a jesting look ; 

But while I made up my mind to speak, 

A small case-bottle he took : 

Quoth he, “ Though I gather the green 
water-cress, 

My drink is not of the brook !”” 


Full manners-like he tender’d the dram ; 

Oh it came of a dainty cask! 

But, whenever it came to his turn to pull, 

“ Your leave, good sir, I must ask ; 

But I always wipe the brim with my 
sleeve, 

When a hangman sups at my flask !” 


And then he laugh’d so loudly and long, 

The churl was quite out of breath ; 

I thought the very Old One was come 

To mock me before my death, 

And wish’d I had buried the dead men’s 
bones 

That were lying about the heath ! 


But the beggar gave me a jolly clap— 
* Come, let us pledge each other, 
For all the wide world is dead beside, 
And we are brother and brother— 
I’ve a yearning for thee in my heart, 
As if we had come of one mother, 
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“ I’ve a yearning for thee in my heart 
That almost makes me weep, 

For as I pass’d from town to town 
The folks were all stone-asleep,— 

But when I saw thee sitting aloft, 

It made me both laugh and leap !”” 


Now a curse (I thought) be on his love, 
And a curse upon his mirth,— 

An it were not for that beggar man 

I'd be the King of the earth,— 

Bur I promis’d myself, an hour shouldcome 
To make him rue his birth !— 


So down we sat and bous’d again 

Till the sun was in mid-sky, 

When just as the gentle west-wind came, 
We hearken’d a dismal cry : 

“ Up, up, on the tree,”’ quoth the beggar 


man, ; 
“ Till those horrible dogs go by !” 


And, lo! from the forest’s far-off skirts, 
They came all yelling for gore, 

A hundred hounds pursuing at once, 
And a panting hart before, 

Till he sunk adown at the gallows’ foot, 
And there his haunches they tore! 


His haunches they tore, without a horn 
To tell when the chase was done; 

And there was not a single scarlet coat 
To flaunt it in the sun!— 

I turn’d, and look’d at the beggar man, 
And his tears dropt one by one! 


And with' curses sore he chid at the 
hounds, 

Till the last dropt out of sight, 

Anon saith he, ‘ let’s down again, 

And ramble for our delight, 

For the world’s all free, and we may choose 

A right cozie barn for to-night !”" 


With that he set up his staff on end, 
And it fell with the point due West ; 
So we fared that way to a city great, 
Where the folks had died of the pest— 
It was fine to enter in house and hall, 
Wherever it liked me best !— 


For the porters all were stiff and cold, 

And could not lift their heads ; 

And when we came where their masters 
lay, 

The rats leapt out of the beds: 

The grandest palaces in the land 

Were as free as workhouse sheds. 


But the beggar man made a mumping 
face 

And knocked at every gate: 

It made me curse to hear how he whi- 
ned, 

So our fellowship turn’d to hate, 
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And I bade him walk the world by him- 
self, 
For I scorn’d so humble a mate ! 


So he turn’d right and J turn’d left, 

As if we had never met ; 

And I chose a fair stone house for myself, 

For the city was all to let ; 

And for three brave holydays drank my 
fill 

Of the choicest that I could get. 


And because my jerkin was coarse and 
worn, 

I got me a properer vest : 

It was purple velvet, stitch’d o’er with 
gold, 

And a shining star at the breast, — 

*Twas enough to fetch old Joan from her 
grave 

To see me so purely drest !— 


But Joan was dead and under the mould, 
And every buxom lass ; 

In vain I watch’d, at the window pane, 
For a Christian soul to pass ;— 

But sheep and kine wander’d up the 


street, 
And browz’d on the new-come grass. — 


t 
When lo! I spied the old beggar man, 
And lustily he did sing !— 
His rags were lapp’d in a scarlet cloak, 
And a crown he had like a King; 
So he stept right up before my gate 
And danced me a saucy fling! 


Heaven mend us all!—but, within my 
mind, 

I had kill’d him then and there ; 

To see him lording ‘so braggart-like 

That was born to his beggar’s fare, 

And how he had stolen the royal crown 

His betters were meant to wear. 


But God forbid that a thief should die 
Without his share of the laws! 

So I nimbly whipt my tackle out, 
And soon tied up his claws,— 

I was judge myself, and jury, and all, 
And solemnly tried the cause. 


But the beggar man would not plead, but 


cried 
Like a babe without its corals, 


‘For he knew how hard it is apt to go 


When the law and a thief have quarrels ; 
There was not a Christian soul alive 
To speak a word for his morals. 


Oh, how gaily I doff’d my costly gear, 

And put on my work-day clothes ;—. 

I was tired of such a long Sunday life, 
4 


And never was one of the sloths; 

But the beggar man grumbled a weary 
deal, 

And made many crooked mouths, 


So I haul’d him off to the gallows’ foot, ' 
And blinded him in his bags; 

*Twas a weary job to heave him up, 
For a doom’d man always lags ; 

But by ten of the clock he was off his legs 
In the wind, and airing his rags! 


So there he hung, and there I stood 
The LAST MAN left alive, ¥ 
To have my own will of all the earth: 
Quoth I, now I shall thrive ! 

But when was ever honey made 

With one bee in a hive? 


My conscience began to gnaw my heart 
Before the day was done, 

For other men’s lives had all gone out, 
Like candles in the sun !— 

But it seem’d as if 1 had broke, at last, 
A thousand necks in one! 


So I went and cut his body down 

To bury it decentlie ;— 

God send there were any good soul alive 

To do the like by me! 

But the wild dogs came with terrible 
speed, 

And bay’d me up the tree. 


My sight was like a drunkard’s sight, 
And my head began to swim, 

To see their jaws all white with foam, 
Like the ravenous ocean brim ;— 
But when the wild dogs trotted away, 
Their jaws were bloody and grim! 


Their jaws were bloody and grim, good 
Lord! 

But the beggar man, where was he ?— 

There was nought of him but some rib- 
bons of rags 

Below the gallows’ tree !— 

I know the Devil, when I am dead, 

Will send his hounds for me!— 


I’ve buried my babies one by one, 

And dug the deep hole for Joan, 

And cover’d the faces of kith and kin, 
And felt the old churchyard stone 

Go cold to my heart, full many a time, 
But I never felt so lone ! 


For the lion and Adam were company, 
And the tiger him beguil’d ; 

But the simple kine are foes to my life, 
And the household brutes are wild. 

If the veriest cur would lick my hand, 
I could love it like a child! 
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And the beggar man’s ghost besets my 
dreams, : 

At night to make me madder,— 

And my wretched conscience, within my 
breast, 

Is like a stinging adder ;— 

I sigh when I pass the gallows’ foot, 

And look at the rope and ladder ! 





For hanging looks sweet,—but, alas! in 
* vain, 

My desperate fancy begs,— 

I must turn my cup of sorrows quite up, 

And drink it to the dregs, — 

For there is not another man alive 

In the world, to pull my legs ! 


A genuine poem, so far from being 
degraded in our imagination by a suc- 
cessful parody, rises up more beauti- 
ful beside its caricatured Eidolon. 
What the worse has the “ Elegy in 


the Country Church-yard” been of the . 


many thousand parodies that its un- 
paralleled popularity has provoked ? 
Not a whit. On the contrary, it 
triumphs over them all; either send- 
ing them into utter oblivion, or em- 

ming them, by means of some por- 
tion of its own immortal spirit trans- 
fused into the otherwise perishable 
materials. But a counterfeit poem can- 
not endure the test of parody, and falls 
to pieces at once. tts hee is 
exposed—its glitter is seen not to be 
gold—and the parodist appearing a 
much cleverer artist than his original, 
his original is dished for life. Mr 
Campbell is a poet of a very high or- 
der, but his Last Man is a poem of a 
very low order ; and Mr Hood’s Last 
Man beats him all to sticks at his own 
weapons. Mr Hood’s Last Man is not 
a parody, it is true, of Mr Campbell’s 
Last Man ; but the whole conception 
of such a person as a Last Man is with 
great power burlesqued, and that is 
the same thing in our present argu- 
ment. Had there been anything real- 
ly sublime, or striking, or terrible, in 
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the idea of a Last Man, Mr Hood’s 
poem would have left it unimpaired 
in our imaginations ; but the very idea 
being in itself absurd, and contrary to 
the very nature and constitution of 
things, me br He ~ dreamt on a 
supper of pork-chops, Mr Hood’s 

has exposed its absurdity: and the 
Last Man of Mr Campbell drifting 
along in a ship to shores where all are 
dumb, is just as grotesque a Christian, 
as Mr Hood’s Last Man, perched and 
puffing on the gallows-tree, with a 
pound of pigtail in each pocket of his 
trowsers, and a half-chewed quid in 
the envelope of his jacket-sleeve, and 
a club of hair, tufted like a stot’s tail, 
hanging down to his hurdies. 

What is the use of a review that 
gives you, here and there, a bit of ex 
tract cut out, without skill or selection, 
from the body of a poem? When we 
do quote, which is but seldom, we 
quote largely; just as when we do 
quaff, which is not so seldom, we quaff 
largely; for nothing is so unsatisfactory 
asa mere taste—nothing so consolatory 
as aflowing bumper. You cannot dé 
an author a greater disservice than to 
show him up in separate stanzas. An 
peace | good-looking man, when 

ou see him upon the whole, and as 
arge as he is in life, has not perhaps 
any one very remarkable point about 
him—a poor calf to his leg, no great 
shakes of a foot, a breast of inadequate 
breadth perhaps, loins too narrow, and 
knees far from being unexceptionable. 
Yet the tout-ensemble is a man of pre- 
possessing exterior nevertheless, and 
a man that, by captivation, sub- 
sequently marries an heiress. We 
wish it were in our power to present 
bodily to our readers, the “ Irish 
Schoolmaster,”—for he is a rare peda- 
gogue—and just such a Romeo as 
would have carried off that Juliet, 
Shenstone’s Schoolmistress. He would 
have made her heart go pit-a-pat.— 
Behold him ! 


** No chair he hath, the awful Pedagogue, 
Such as would magisterial hams imbed, 
But sitteth lowly on ‘a beechen log, 
Secure in high authority and dread : 
Large, as a deme for Learning, seems his head, 
And, like Apollo’s, all beset with rays, 
Because his locks are so unkemp andred, 
And stand abroad in many several ways :— 
No laurel crown he wears, howbeit bis cap is baize. 


“ And, underneath, a pair of shaggy brows 
O’erhang as many eyes of gizzard hue, 

That inward giblet of a fowl, which shows 
A mungrel tint, that is ne brown ne blue ; 
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’ His nose,—it is a coral to the view, 
Well nourish’d with Pierian Potheen,— 
For much he loves his native mountain dew ;—~ 
But to depict the dye would lack, I ween, 
A bottle-red, in terms, as well as bottle-green. 





“ As for his coat, ’tis such a jerkin short 
As Spenser had, ere he composed his Tales ; 
But underneath he hath no vest, nor aught, 
So that the wind his airy breast assails ; 
Below, he wears the nether garb of males, 
Of crimson plush, but non-plush’d at the knee ;—~ 
Thence further down the native red prevails, 
Of his own native fleecy hosierie :-— 
Two sandals, without soles, complete his cap-a-pee. 


** Nathless, for dignity, he now doth lap 
His function in a magisterial gown, 
That shows more countries in it than a map,— 
Blue tinct, and red, and green, and russet brown, 
Besides some blots, standing for country-town ; 
And eke some rents, for streams and rivers wide ; 
But, sometimes, bashful when he looks adown, 
He turns the garment of the other side, 

Hopeful that so the holes may never be espied !”” 


He is a tremendous disciplinarian, before whom Dr Busby shrinks into ¢ 
shadow. Mr Hood foredooms him, on account of his cruelties, to a cer- 
tain place where there are no holidays—and nothing for a pedagogue to 
flog at, seeing that it is bottomless. Yet doth this good-natured bard re- 
lent in the very next stanza, and acknowledge, that as a tree, should be tried 
by its fruits, there is not one in all the orchard superior to the birch. 





* Yet would the Muse not chide the wholesome use 
Of needful discipline, in due degree. 
Devoid of sway, what wrongs will time produce, 
Whene’er the twig untrain’d grows up a tree! 
This shall a Carder, that a Whiteboy be, 
Ferocious leaders of atrocious bands, 
And Learning’s help be used for infamie, 
By lawless clerks, that, with their bloody hands, 
In murder’d English write Rock’s murderous commands. 


* But, ah! what shrilly cry doth now alarm 
The sooty fowls that dozed upon the beam, 
All sudden fluttering from the brandish’d arm, 
And caekling chorus with the human scream ! 
Meanwhile, the scourge plies that unkindly seam 
In Phelim’s brogues, which bares his naked skin, 
Like traitor gap in warlike fort, I deem, 
That falsely lets the fierce besieger in, 

Nor seeks the Pedagogue by other course to win, 


“ No parent dear he hath to heed his cries ;— 

Alas! his parent dear is far aloof, 

And deep in Seven- Dia! cellar Jies, 

Kill’d by kind cudgel-play, or gin of proof, 

Or climbeth, catwise, on some London roof, 

Singing, perchance, a lay of Erin’s Isle, 

Or, whilst he labours, weaves a fancy-woof, 

Dreaming he sees his home,—his Phelim smile ;— 
Ah me! that luckless imp, who weepeth all the while! 
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“ Ah! who can paint that hard and heavy time, 
When first the scholar lists in Learning’s train, 
And mounts her rugged steep, enforced to climb, 
Like sooty imp, by sharp posterior pain 
From bloody twig, and eke that Indian cane, 
Wherein, alas! no sugar’d juices dwell; 
For this, the while one stripling’s sluices drain, 
Another weepeth over chilblains fell, 

Always upon the heel, yet never to be well! 


*«* Anon a third, for his delicious root, 
Late ravish’d from his tooth by elder chit, 
So soon is human violence afoot, 
So hardly is the harmless biter bit ! 
Meanwhile, the tyrant, with untimely wit 
And mouthing face, derides the small one’s moan, 
Who, ail iamenting for his loss, doth sit, 
Alack,—mischance comes seldomtimes alone, 
But aye the worried dog must rue more curs than one. 


“ For lo! the Pedagogue, with sudden drub, 
Smites his scald-head, that is already sore,— 
Superfluous wound,—such is Misfortune’s rub ! 
Who straight makes answer with redoubled roar, 
And sheds salt tears twice faster than before, 
That still, with backward fist, he strives to dry ; 
Washing, with brackish moisture, o’er and o’er, 
His muddy cheek, that grows more féul thereby, 
Till all his rainy face looks grim as rainy sky.” 


The Irish Schoolmaster is a scholar, as the following stanzas show. 


“ Now all is hush’d, and, with a look profound, 
The Dominie lays ope the learned page ; 
(So be it called) although he doth expound 
Without a book, both Greek and Latin sage ; 
Now telleth he of Rome’s rude infant age, 
How Romulus was bred in savage wood 
By wet-nurse wolf, devoid of wolfish rage ; 
And laid foundation-stone of walls of mud, 

But watered it, alas! with warm fraternal blood. 


* Anon, he turns to that Homeric war, 

How Troy was sieged like Londonderry town ; 
And stout Achilles, at his jaunting-car, 

Dragg’d mighty Hector with a bloody crown ; 
And eke the bard, that sung of their renown. 

In garb of Greece, most beggar-like and torn, 
He paints, with colly, wand’ring up and down, 
Because, at once, in seven cities born ; 

And so, of parish rights, was, all his days forlorn.”’ 


In old Mythology, too, he instructs his pupils, and then, as recommended 
in the evidence before the committee on the affairs of Ireland, explains the Mal- 
thusian doctrine of population. 


“ From such quaint themes he turns, at last, aside 

To new philosophies, that still are green, 

And shows what rail-roads have been track’d, to guide 

The wheels of great political machine ; 

If English corn should grow abroad, I ween, 

And gold be made of gold, or paper sheet ; 

How many pigs be born, to each spalpeen ; 

And, ah! how man shall thrive beyond his meat,— 
With twenty souls alive, to one square sod of peat !”’ 
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We cannot but give, continuous, the concluding stanzas of this very clever 


m. 
"7 “ Now by the creeping shadows of the noon, 
The hour is come to lay aside their lore ; 
The cheerful pedagogue perceives it soon, 
And cries, ‘ Begone!’ unto the imps,—and four 
Snatch their two hats and struggle for the door, 
Like ardent spirits vented from a cask, 
All blythe and boisterous,—but leave two more, 
With Reading made Uneasy for a task, 
To weep, whilst all their mates in merry sunshine bask, 


“ Like sportive elfins, on the verdant sod, 
With tender moss so sleekly overgrown, 






















The three last lines are the only bad 
ones in the poem—and they are as bad 
as can be—falsely conceived and poor- 
ly.expressed. Mr Hood will have the 
goodness to delete them, and supply 
their place, next edition, with sd 
about the Irish Schoolmaster himself, 
and leave the Cam and the Isis to flow 
on undisturbed. Nothing more com- 
mon than to hear amiable and ingeni- 
ous men like Mr Hood, sneering at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Such sneers are very silly— 
and make the sneerer look like an ab- 
solute ninny. It was probably no 
fault of Mr Hood’s that he did not 
receive a University education. But 
he would have been none the worse— 
indeed much the better ‘of one ; and 
since his lot forbade, he should regret, 
rather than exult, that he has no Alma 
Mater. 

Let us now look over the volume 











That doth not hurt, but kiss, the sole unshod, 
So soothly kind is Erin to her own! 
And one, at Hare and Hound, plays a}! alone,— 
For Phelim’s gone to tend his step-dame’s cow ; 
Ah! Phelim’s step-dame js a canker'd crone ! 
Whilst other twain play at an Irish row, 
And, with shillelah small, break one another's brow ! 


« But careful Dominie, with ceaseless thrift, 
Now changeth ferula for rural hoe ; 
But, first of all, with tender hand doth shift 
His college gown, because of solar glow, 
And hangs it on a bush, to scarce the crow : 
Meanwhile, he plants in earth the dappled bean, 
Or trains the young potatoes all a-row, 
Or plucks the fragrant leek for pottage green, 
With that crisp curly herb, call’d Kale in Aberdeen. 


* And so he wisely spends the fruitful hours, 
Link’d each to each by labour, like a bee; 
Or rules in Learning's hall, or trims her bow’rs ;—~ 
Would there were many more such wights as he, 
To sway each capital academie 
Of Cam and Isis, for, alack! at each 
There dwells, I wot, some dronish Dominie, 
That does no garden work, nor yet doth teach, 

But wears a floury head, and talks in flow’ry speech!" 


again, with the sole view and express 
purpose of finding faults, like other 
critics. Where the deuce is that poor, 
mean, miserable wood-cut gone, that 
we heard a contributor abusing the 
other day in the middle shop ? Where 
the weak and watery lines about a 
grey mare’s tail? Confound us, if we 
can find either the one or the other. 
Well, then, what is the use of any far- 
ther botheration ? 

Mr Thomas Hood, we wish you a 
happy New-Year, and many returns 
of the season. Write serious verses 
as well as jocular—for you write them 
very sweetly, very simply, very natu- 
rally, indeed ; but beware of a slight 
inclination towards. You know 
what we mean. Remember the last 
letter in the alphabet. Gruff old Ge- 
neral Izzard is yet alive—so with that 
kind caution—F are thee well, Thomas 
Hood—Fare thee well. 
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What will beeome of Poor Ireland? 
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WHAT WILL BECOME OP POOR IRELAND? 


Que deviendra Paris? was the sub- 
ject of a pamphlet which excited much 
interest in France about forty-five 
years since. It was written by Mer- 
cier, but soon lost its popularity in 
the eventful scenes that not long after 
took place. I forget, now, to what ul- 
timate fortune he destined the great 
city; but I remember well, that his 
foresight included some of those revo- 
lutionary tragedies, which some of the 
actors, though of course unknown to 
him, must ever have contemplated. 
This reflection affords no great en- 
couragement to similar undertakings 
in the line of prediction. Events, great 
or little, are in the hands of superior 
direction ; and unimproyed man only 
shows the blind presumption of igno- 
rance in an endeayour to anticipate 
them. Probable consequences are all 
that we can safely pretend to point 
out; and hence the office of human 
wisdom is, to make choice of such 
measures as are most likely to lead to 
private happiness and national pros- 

rity. 

Though far from entertaining the 
presumptuous design of assuming the 
prophetic character, and endeavour- 
ing to solve a question which certain- 
dy must now offer itself to every re- 
cdtasshedh-vtine deviendra Ireland? 
—yet it may not be either unamusing 
or uninstructive, to contemplate the 
anticipations which probably occur to 
many of the parties interested in its 
future state. The present state of 
things seems to indicate the approach 
of some considerable change,—some 
important, and, I had almost said, re- 
volutionary convulsion. In civilized 
countries, wealth and intellect are the 

eat political directors, and the wis- 

om and influence of the few, over- 
rule and govern the many. In Ireland, 
long famous for Bulls—and this is not 
among the least absurd of that kind— 
an opposite system is endeavoured to 
be established. Wealth, intellect, edu- 
cation, and knowledge, are as a feather 
in the political scale of her Milesian 
patriots, who look to nothing but arith- 
‘metic, and calculate the power, worth, 
and excellence of a state, by the num- 
ber of two-legged brutes it produces. 
When we include in their estimate of 
millions, the enormous mass of hu- 
man beings who are more degraded by 


the absurdities of a servile superstition, 
than even by their sloth, ignorance, 
and barbarity, what a precious fund 
is here for choosing senators, filling 
civil offices, and contributing, by their 
intellectual endowments, to the ho- 
nour and glory of the Isle of Saints! 
What a pity it is that pigs cannot 
speak—verily they would make noble 
Irish forty-shilling freeholders! I have 
certainly seen many of the swinish 
multitude dragged into an election 
court, who knew just as much of what 
they were about, as the grunting in- 
mates of the smoky cabin. Such are 
the electors whose wisdom is to im- 
prove the national councils,—whose 
suffrages are to decide the fate of Irish 
elections,—and whose freedom of ac- 
tion, and unbiassed purity of judg- 
ment, have been extolled above all 
Greek, above all Roman fame!! The 
last, indeed, excites no wonder ; con- 
geniality of worth is the natural ob- 
ject of laudation, and as the praised, 
so are the praisers. A forty-shilling 
election in Ireland is a thing’ sui ge- 
neris, and may be the subject of some 
future communication. 

To return to our subject,—What, 
in the opinion of the various specula- 
ting parties, is to be, or at least ought 
to be, the fate of Ireland? Foreigners 
probably think that there are but two 
parties to the question,—the Protes- 
tants and the Roman Catholics,—but 
they are much mistaken. To one well 
acquainted with Irish matters, there 
appears to be five, all entertaining dif- 
ferent views, though not all in pre- 
sent disagreement with each other. I 
reckon two Protestant parties, and 
three Roman Catholic ; and what 
seems most remarkable is, that the 
three latter, though now least die 
vided, .and apparently quite consen~ 
tient, are nevertheless at bottom, and 
with respect to ultimate objects, 
the most discordant of any. The 
object of one of these Protestant pars 
ties is the most unmixed and sims 
ple of all,—being no other than the 
preservation of the present consti- 
tution in church and state ;—and, 
truly, considering how well it has 
worked since its establishment in 
1688, their attachment to a form of 
government, so powerfully recom= 
mended by practical results, seems 
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neither very strange, nor, though some 
of our rulers think otherwise, very re- 
prehensible. The ‘predictive fears of 
this party are, that to innovate is to 
injure,—that it is better some should 
be excluded from power, than the 
whole fabric endangered,—and that 
the best security for national happi- 
ness, is to be found in an inviolable 
adherence to those principles by which 
that happiness has been achieved. 
The second Protestant party are 
willing to admit that the present sys- 
tem has worked well ; but they never- 
theless think, that it may be impro- 
ved. Now, as every work of man is 
confessedly imperfect, nobody in his 
senses will deny that even the Bri- 
tish Constitution may be capable of 
improvement; as a general position, 
it is quite incontrovertible. But 
when one considers that the great 
cause of improvement in 1688 con- 
sisted in excluding from political 
wer, in a Protestant state, the mem- 
rs of a Church avowedly, irrevoca- 
bly, and rootedly hostile to every de- 
scription of Protestantism, it should 
seem that the removal of the founda- 
tion was rather an odd way of strength- 
ening and improving the political fa- 
bric erected upon it. There is indeed 
one mode of invalidating the force of 
this objection to the proposed improve- 
ment, and that is the removal of that 
avowed and inveterate hostility—the 
return of that Church to those evan- 
gelical principles on which the several 
Apostolic Churches first set out—the 
renunciation of her claims to univer- 
eal dominion, spiritual as well as tem- 
poral—and her taking a seat among 
the Christian assemblies of the earth 
as an equal, not as a Mistress. Let 
this be done, and all objections to po- 
litical union vanish ; true Christian 
charity, so eloquently delineated by St 
Paul, resumes its place, and the divine 
petition, “‘ ‘Thy kingdom come,” be- 
comes an appropriate prayer in the 
mouth of all Christians ; for how it 
can come, when one Church not only 
obstinately rejects communion with, 
but absolutely reprobates and anathe- 
matises every other professor of Chris- 
aw. I cannot possibly conceive.— 
Let this be done, and religious har- 
mony will not only succeed to religious 
i » but the Church of Rome will 
recover much of that ground which 
ehe has lost, and regain by love what 
she vainly endeavours to maintain by 
artifice, by delusion, by ignorance, and 
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by terror. That this time of genera] 
concord will come, we have satisfactory 
assurance ; and ove thing we may pro- 
nounce with perfect certainty, that it 
will not come by the return of dis. 
senters to the Church of Rome, or 
that those who have happily emanci- 
pated themselves from her thraldom 
will, for the sake of uniformity, ever 
come back to her chains. Nor is it 
requisite to the attainment of “a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished,” 
that agreement of opinion should be 
perfectly unanimous, for that the na- 
ture of human intellect shows to be 
impossible ; it will be sufficient that 
all agree in essentials; that all treat 
each other with mutual charity and 
forbearance, and that the sole conten- 
tion among the ge of Christ be, 
which shall best obey their Divine 
Master. Let the Church of Rome 
look well to this, for nothing but the 
exclusion of knowledge, that is to 
say, nothing but a miracle beyond her 
power to work, even were all the kings 
of the earth on her side, will be able 
to restore that barbarous domination 
which all the signs of the times have 
not yet convinced her that it is im- 
possible to regain. 

It is but charitable to believe, that 
those Protestant politicians who think 
to invigorate the British Constitution 
by an infusion of Roman Catholic 
strength, have acted wpon the supposi- 
tion that the Romish Church zs re« 
formed—that she no longer maintains 
her idle pretensions to supreme domi- 
nation—that her superstitious prac- 
tices are abated, and her intolerant 
_ liberalised—and that, though 
the Church nominally keeps up her 
titles, and follows her old forms, yet 
that the lay members of her commu- 
nity, at least, utterly disclaim her in- 
fluence in political matters—that they ° 
adhere to her, not from bigotted ate 
tachment, but from early preposses- 
sion—that they look upon all Chris- 
tians as brothers, differing more in 


name than in essence—and that, in ° 


wishing to become partakers of power 
in a Protestant empire, they have no 
other object in view than the promo- 
tion of its interests, the consolidation 
of its strength, and the ensurance of 
its stability. There was certainly a 
time when some wise men so thought, 
and some who are called wise, continue, 
it seems, to think so still. For this 
continuance I can see but one ground, 
—viz. that not one word of al] that 
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has been spoken and ‘written, and 
which still continues to be spoken and 
written, by that legally convened body 
of Irish senators, known by the name 
of the Catholic Association, and their 
Episcopal and priestly coadjutors, is 
worthy of credit ; for if it be, if they 
are to be believed, Protestantism ia 
the object of their most virulent ha- 
tred—it is an excrescence that must be 
amputated—it is in Ireland at least 
an usurpation, an intrusion upon the 
rights of the people, and a corruption 
of Christianity, which, for the benefit 
of mankind, ought if possible to be 
extirpated, and the glorious reign of 
Popery restored in all its pomp and 
plenitude, even as it now beautifies the 
free and happy governments of Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, &c. The main and 
primary objects of these associated and 
self-constituent legislators are, to re- 
scind the Union with Great Britain— 
to strip the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land of all its honours and emoluments 
—to overturn the University founded 
by Queen Elizabeth—to abolish all 
present corporate rights and charters, 
and to get entire possession of the 
power of returning members to Par- 
liament. With what hope the Pro- 
testant abettors of these legislators can 
look for the improvement of the Bri- 
tish Constitution in such projects may 
perhaps be known to themselves; as 
far as I can see into probable conse- 
quences, the prospect is not very pro- 
Inising. 

_ But upon what colourable hypothe- 
sis, it will be asked, can I resolve one 
firmly united and consentient body, 
as the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
now are, into three distinct and differ- 
ing parties? The answer is at hand— 
Three distinct bodies they are already, 
and, though not dissentient, containing 
within themselves the elements of fu- 
ture discord. There is first, for we 
must give the Church precedence, the 
clerical squadrom, once satisfied with 
commanding consciences, enjoining 
penances, and absolving sinners, now 
promoted to the regimental office of 
drilling freeholders, swaying elections, 
and heading mobs. There is next the 
“ noble army” of those who call them- 
selves martyrs to the cause of true re- 
ligion, private worth, and public vir- 
tue—but who, unlike the martyrs of 
old time, place their title tothe name, 
not in patience and suffering, but in 
denunciation and defiance—the sapient 
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constituents of that body known by the 
name of the New Catholic Association. 
There is, thirdly, that numerous body, 
formidable at present only in the 
speeches of the aforesaid Association, 
who estimate their power by heads, no 
matter whether full or empty, the 
Romanum Vulgus of Ireland. These 
three parties now make common cause 
together, because combined against one 
common enemy, Protestantism, which 
the priests hate as the heretical usurp- 
er of their rights ; which the leaders 
of the Association hate, because they 
wish to have the reins of Hibernian 
government in their own hands ; and 
which the people are enjoined to hate, 
as inimical to Milesian glory, and sub- 
versive of their ancient laws and cus 
toms. Now, it is pretty evident, that 
all these may agree in a general prin-~ 
ciple of hostility, and yet propose dif- 
ferent objects to themselves, in the 
event of success ; and this is what I 
shall now endeavour to elucidate. 

A person must be very ignorant ine 
deed of the history of Christendom, 
and the genius of the Romish Church, 
who does not know that the authorit 
and aggrandisement of that Chure 
are, and have been, from the very in- 
fancy of its power, the main, exclusive, 
and unremitted objects of her nume~ 
rous clergy. For this purpose, abbeys, 
monasteries, and convents were erect- 
ed and endowed, clerical celibacy en- 
joined, and every stratagem resorted to 
that might raise the spiritual over the 
civil power. I need not say with what 
success this policy was pursued during 
the ages of barbarism and ignorance, 
and until the dawn of light and learn- 
ing had effected a partial emancipa- 
tion from the chains of an intolerant 
bigotry. Among the artifices of Papal 
ambition, clerical celibacy was one of 
the most successful. The priest, di- 
vested of the endearments of domestic 
life, has-no country, or if he has any, 
be his abode where it may, his country 
is Italy—there, the ‘‘ God of his Idola+ 
try” reigns ; the Church is his sove- 
reign and his patrimony, and to het 
he looks without respect to persons or 
places. He has-no children (bye blows 
excepted), to whom he may transmit 
property, or for whom he feels an in- 
terest in the civil prosperity of a state. 
Such a country as Italy, such a land as 
Spain, miserable as both are in respect 
of moral habits, civil rights, and en- 
lightened minds (I speak of the peopie 
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at large), is his Eden, his earthly Pa- 
radise. There he feeds upon the fat 
of the land, he thrives, he luxuriates ; 
he swills the intoxicating draughts of 
flattery, eminence, power, and almost 
adoration, and, if fame be not a liar, 
of voluptuous indulgences also. What, 
then, judging from all we have read, 
from all we have heard, and from all 
we have known, must be the objects 
of the clergy of that persuasion (I 
speak of them as a body) in this bless- 
ed island? Is it to extend, to enforce, 
to strengthen the freedom of con- 
science, the latitude of inquiry, or the 
rights of civil and religious liberty ? 
Is it to throw open the volume of di- 
vine instruction, and invite all mouths 
to drink of the waters of life? No 
vertainly—for the imperative mandate 
of ecclesiastical infallibility enjoins 
and insists upon the very reverse. Pa- 
pal Bulls, as absurd as any of their 
Irish namesakes, are still Slloning 
from the Vatican, for the suppression 
of heresy, still calling for the blind 
submission of the faithful, still de- 
nouncing the diffusion of knowledge, 
still forbidding the presumptuous ap- 
plication of common sense to things 
religious, and still received with be- 
coming acquiescence and humility b 
the pious prelates of his Holiness’s 
Irish Church. Now, as it is easy to 
see, from the high tone these clerical 
leaders have lately assumed, that they 
really do look to the regeneration of 
Ireland, from knowing in what that 
regeneration does not consist, we may 
tty satisfactorily learn in what it 
oes—namely, the full restoration of 
Papal rights, the abolition of heresy, 
and the reduction of Ireland within 
the pale of the holy Roman Catholic 
Church. I will admit this deduction 
not to be fairly drawn, if any instance 
can be = of that Church’s tolera- 
ting, voluntarily, the profession of any 
creed but her own. She has indeed 
been obliged tosuffer heretics to breathe 
the same air with her, and to live in 
the same country ; but it was, as is 
honestly expressed in one of the notes 
of the Rheims Bible, which Archbishop 
Troy first published, and afterwards 
denied some dozen years since, because 
she could not help it. The note to 


which I allude is curious, and worth 
transcribing ; it is on the 29th verse 
of the 13th chapter of St Matthew,— 
** Nay, lest while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root out the wheat also.”— 








(Jan: 
‘* The good must tolerate the evil, when 
it is so strong that it cannot be res 
dressed without danger and_ disturs 
bance of the whole church, and coms 
mit the matter to God’s judgment in 
the latter day ; ormzrwiss, when il} 
meh, be they heretics (as all Protesa’ 
tants avowedly are), or other malefae~ 
tors, may be punished or suppressed 
without d and disturbance of the 
good, they may and oucurt by publi¢ 
authority, either spiritual or temporal, 
to be chastised or executep!!!” J 
will not insult the undetstanding of 
your readers by any comment on this 
miserable perversion of the gracious 
Saviour’s words, or the vile and impi- 
ous attempt to make his merciful fors 
bearance a ground for persecution and 
intolerance; it is sufficient to say, that 
this precious production, abounding in 
similar notes, was given to the Irish 
public, innumbers, under the sanction, 
as the title-page professed, of Dr Troy, 
R. €. Archbishop of Dublin, and 1n0st 
of the Prelates and Clergy, with an 
earnest invitation to all the poor who 
could read, to lay by some of their 
little earnings to purchase so inesti« 
mable a treasure, containing all things 
necessary to salvation, and obligatory 
ov the consciences of all faithful be- 
lievers. Finding it unpalatable to the 
Catholic Association, or as it was then 
called, the Catholic Board, Dr ‘Troy 
thought proper to disavow his patron- 
age of the work ; but the editor, in a 
spirited address to the public, main 


tained the authenticity of the titles. 


page, and to this address no answer 
was given. But did Dr Troy, or any 
other Irish prelate or priest whatso- 
ever,' disavow the offensive coutents of 
the book ? Not a stncte Man! They 
could not—for it contained nothing 
which was not perfectly compatible 
with the principles and the practice of 
Holy Mother Church—not a sentiment 
which they are not obliged to main- 
tain—not a discipline which is not at 
this day rigidly enforced, when that 
Church has the power and the means 
of enforcing it. Are we not then fully 
authorised to say, that the regenera- 
tion of Ireland in prospectu Ecclesiae 
Romane, contemplates the re-esta- 
blishment of the ancient Church, the 
re-edification of monasteries, the re- 
sumption of tithes and abbeylands, 
the abolition of all worship but her 
own, the suppression of heretics, and 
the punishment, or, to use the phrase- 
it 
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ology of an orthodox ication, the 
execution of such religious malefac- 


tors. But, as the:good, i. e. the Ro- 
man Catholic, must tolerate the evil, 
i. e. the heretic Protestant, when the 
latter is too strong to be safely put 
down, the means of accomplishing the 
aforesaid regeneration are first to be se~ 
cured. This is the grand point, and, 
to a mind of enlarged views, must, 
in the present state of things, offer 
very formidable difficulties. But great 
ojectors are not easily discouraged. 
Men whose thoughts are sanguinel 
bent upon the attainment of an end, 
are apt tosee nothing but what makes 
for that end, and to close their eyes 
to everything that makes against it. 
Now to those Papal Hierarchs, who 
look only to one side of the question, 
what can possibly be more pene 
flattering than their present prospect 
They are extolled to the skies as pa- 
trons of pure Christian piety, not only 
by the acclamations of all Popedom, 
but by the numerous voices of Pro- 
testant Liberals. The advancement of 
their high characters, and the support 
of their — claim ~ are among = 
i objects of the great Popis 
pom oy of letlende die longer 
confined to diocesan or parochial cures, 
they take their places at the council- 
board, and directas well as sanction, the 
measures of the senatorial assembly. 
They have the sapience and strength 
of the nation clearly, and almost ex- 
clusively, at their side ; the former in 
the new Catholic Association, the lat- 
a ba their we millions of oy 
urers, shopkeepers, paupers, beg- 
gars, and forty-shilling freeholders. 
Talibus et tantis ducibus quid desper- 
andum ? The ball already is nearly at 
their foot. Even with the disadvan- 
tage of political power in Protestant 
hands, oy have coamnentatler asserted 
their rights, and turned the scale of 
pomalar election. What will they not 
able to accomplish, when that pow- 
er, under the able ministry of the New 
Catholic Association, shall be torn from 
its present usurpers, and transferred 
to their own friends, diseiples, and 
dependants ? Not even the felicity of 
an Jnquisitorial tribunal, so congenial 
to an Isle of Saints, and so long and 
happily. established in a Peninsula 
Sanctorum, seems beyond the pale of 


‘their pious hopes and holy wishes. 


Their humble followers are not alto- 
gether unacquainted with it now, and 
Voi. XXI. 
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their respectable adherents will surely 
never enter a caveat against such a 
Christian instrument for converting 
infidels, and such an approved con< 
summation of orthodox polity. Be« 
sides, say the regenerating prelates, 
in the possible event of opposition 
from such of them as may have imbi- 
bed foolish and uncanonical notions 
of civil or religious liberty, we have 
the remedy in our own hands. | It is 
upon us, and upon the people, they 
depend, for the accomplishment of 
their own designs ; they have availed 
themselves of our acknowledged, uni 
versal, and paramount influence over 
the native population; and should 
they attempt to become our rivals in 
the management of that influence, 
they may rest assured, that such an 
encroachment will not be suffered to 
pass with impunity—The power of 
conscience is confessedly in our hands ; 
they have themselves taught us how 
to apply it to temporal purposes ; they 
have lent the sanction of their assent 
to the righteousness of that applica 
tion, dressed it in the richest vest~ 
ments of their panegyrical wardrobe, 
and the value of the acquisition shall 
not be thrown away. Salus Ecclesiae 
Suprema Lez. 

If it be objected that such views 
are too extravagant, even for a Ro- 
mish priesthood, in the present state 
of light and learning in these islands, 
let me remind the objector of an ob- 
servation already made, that the splen- 
dour of hope, while it exhibits favour- 
able circumstances in vivid and pro- 
minent colours, renders the mental 
eye insensible to the dangers and dif- _ 
ficulties that lurk behind. The pere 
sons entertaining these views are su 
ported by the educated portion of the 
Roman Catholics from ambitious mo- 
tives, and by the uneducated from 
habitual submission. They behold in 
those supporters a preponderating ma- 
jority of noise and numbers, and find- 
ing themselves looked up to by both 
as spiritual magicians, who, to bor- 
row a phrase from Hume,—“ having 
got one world to fix their engine on, 
(the heavenly, ) can move the other at 
their pinenets is it wonderful that 
they should be blind to obstacles, and 
clear-sighted only to the prospect of 
success?” This is an of project, 
of promise, and of speculation, and, as 
we have lately seen in the sister coun- 
try, fraught with a spirit of enter- 
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prise, which no difficulties can dis- 
may, no improbabilities discourage. 
y not Joint-Stock Companies in 
religion as well asin commerce? These 
riestly stock-jobbers differ a little 
from others in the nature of their ca- 
ital, of which money makes a very 
inconsiderable part. They have large 
funds at their disposal. To say no- 
thing of what they can supply them- 
selves, of vociferation and audacity, 
they have an inexhaustible fund in 
the New Catholic Association, and can 
draw ad libitum on the blind and blun- 
dering barbarism of plebeian ignorance. 
What, then, is to be feared from light, 
from luxury, from decency, and from 
decorum ? Enemies these are, it is true, 
but they areenemies against whom they 
have for ages so successively fought, 
that it would be pusillanimity in the 
extreme, under present auspices, to 
doubt,much less despair, of finalvictory. 
Did not Great Britain herself restore 
the restorer of the Inquisition in Spain? 
Did she not restore the pious Bourbons 
to France, who never go to a water- 
closet without a pair of confessors at 
their elbows? Has she not peremp- 
torily put down the Orangemen in 
Treland, because they were obnoxious 
to the Roman Catholics ; and does she 
not tolerate the revival of the Catholic 
Association, the open and uncompro- 
mising adversary of the Protestant 
faith ? However all these things may 
be accounted for by the cool and the 
contemplative,—to the dashing turbu- 
lence of the hot and intemperate zea- 
lot they must appear as incentives and 
encouragements. Gradually advancing 
from diffidence and respect to clamour, 
passion, fury, and defiance, unrepress- 
ed by legislative interference, and with- 
out interruption saying and doing 
whatsoever seemeth meet to them, in 
what other light are they likely to 
view the existing posture of affairs ? 
Treland appears already at their feet. 
Great Britain’s rulers show no dispo- 
sition to take a part unfriendly to their 
wishes, ergo, the conclusion is evi- 
dent. Instead, therefore, of being sur- 
prised at the manifestoes, menaces, and 
anathemas of Dr Doyle,—I beg his 
Lordship’s pardon,—of the right Reve- 
rend by divine appointment the Lord 
Bishop of Kildare, I should not feel 
the least degree of astonishment if his 
Lordship were to go a little farther, 
and tack the conversion of Great Bri- 
tain to that of Ireland as a matter of 
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necessary consequence. I should not 
wonder if he were to give broad hintg 


of his expectation to sit in the House 
of Lords, under the canopy of a Cardi- 
nal’s hat, and with the commission of 
Legate from his Holiness the Pope. 
From the modest forebodings of 
the holy Roman Convocation in Ire- 
land, let us turn to the picture of ap- 
proaching ascendancy and future pre- 
eminence which seems now present- 
ed to the inflamed imagination of the 
great Lay leaders of that communion. 
In laying this before the reader there 
is no need of having recourse to the 
aids of faney, or the labours of conjec- 
ture: their own speeches, their own 
writings, and their own actions, supply 
in wo ¥ profusion all that can be 
wanted for our present purpose. It 
will, I know, be objected by some, that 
these do not afford a sure basis to pro- 
ceed upon, because their speeches, 
writings, and actions, are all contra- 
dictory and inconsistent. Sometimes 
they say what they do not mean, some- 
times they mean what they do not say, 
and oft-times they have no meaning 
at all. Their words certainly do as- 
sure us, that our Union with Great 
Britain is a pernicious and abominable 
enactment, which must be repealed ; 
that the Church establishment of this 
part of the empire is a nuisance, and 
must be’abolished ; that of the dissen- 
tient religious opinions in this coun- 
try, that only ought to be venerated 
and upheld which is professed by the 
largest number of the poor, the igne 
rapt, and the uncivilized, provided al- 
ways that the said opinion professes 
subjection to the See of Rome, and 
hostility to the established religion of 
these imperial realms ; and that to pro- 
mote all these loyal and constitutional 
ends, it is their duty, as well as their 
inclination, to vilify and traduce every 
person, jhowever exalted in rank, or 
illustrious in character, who presumes 
to think differently. This, I say, their 
words, repeated over and over again, 
do certainly assure us. But when we 
consider the support given to these de- 
clarants, in and out of Parliament, 
when we consider the superiority and 
respectability of their friends, minis- 
terial and anti-ministerial, surely there 
remains no rational mode of account- 
ing for that support, save only this, 
that they are considered as saying one 
thing and meaning another, or rather, 
that they mean the very reverse of 
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what their words import. It is true, 
there are among those supporters cer- 
tain persons who act upon a different 
principle ; a few who are hostile to 
creeds and religious establishments of 
every kind, and others whom no set- 
tled order of things can please, whose 
antipathy is directed to all existing 
institutions, and whose only delight is 
to overturn, All these, no doubt, look 
upon them to be in downright carnest, 
and like them the better for it. But 
is it credible that they could enjoy the 
countenance and support of Mr Ro- 
binson, Mr Canning, and a consider- 
able number of congenial minds in the. 
House of Commons, to say nothing of 
their noble friends, lay and episcopal, 
in the House of Lords, if these pane- 
gyrists and protectors believed for a 
moment that they were such in their 
hearts as they purport to be in their 
speeches? Surely it is altogether in- 
credible. 

What then is a plain man to do— 
amidst such perplexing contrarieties 
how is he to decide? If I am to take 
their meaning from their words, and 
to understand them according to the 
letter of their expressions, I must of 
necessity believe their object to be the 
overthrow of the present Government 
of Ireland in Church and State, and 
the establishment of their own in its 
place ; and consequently, as a friend to 
that Government, I feel myself bound 
to resist their claims totis viribus. If, 
as their parliamentary advocates al- 
lege, they are to be interpreted, like 
dreams, by contraries, all those who 
adopt this mode of interpretation have 
indeed the strongest grounds for 
reckoning upon their disinterested 
loyalty, their ardent desire to preserve 
the Protestant constitution of Great 
Britain, their utter detestation of Papal 
bigotry, their truly evangelical bene- 
volence, and their anxious desire to 
dispel the spiritual darkness which 
now pervades the general mind of their 
uneducated countrymen ; because, as 
far as we can collect from their public 
documents, these things are the very 
reverse of what they publicly give 
out. Non nostrum est tantas compo- 
nere lites. The cause is not in the 
Chancery of Old Time, who, like other 
Chancellors, is not always in a hurry 
to decide great questions, though he 
rarely fails to dive into all secrets, and 
to make the truth appear in the end. 

In the meanwhile, as curiosity is so 
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fond of prying into future mysteries, 
we shall venture upon some surmises 
of what may be the speculations of the 
old Catholic Board, alias the mock 
Parliament of Ireland, alias the New 
Catholic Association. And here I must 
observe, that they differ extremely 
from their brethren and help-mates 
constituting that Holy <llliance of 
which I have above spoken. These 
are a compact, undivided body, with 
but one object in view, the elevation of 
their order, and, under the sanctified 
pretext of governing spirituals, con- 


templating a real power of ruling tem- 


porals. To this point their eyes are 
steadily directed, and whatever occa- 
sional deviations they seem to make, 
it is only with a view of concealing the 
depth of the real intention. Hence Dr 
Doyle before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and Dr Doyle at the head of 
his diocese, are as opposite characters 
as Garrick in Scrub, and Garrick in 
Macbeth : or what may be more appro- 
priate still, Cromwell at the head of an 
army, and Cromwell at a conventicle. 
Now, with respect to the great men 
who compose the Ultra Catholic As- 
sociation, and who profess to direct 
the councils, and utter the sentiments 
of seven millions of their countrymen, 
the case is far different. They do, in- 
deed, appear to have one object in 
view, which they call emancipation ; 
very properly, in my opinion, denomi- 
nated unqualified, because it wants 
the qualifications which can render it 
an advisable or admissible concession. 
But then they join in a common cry ; 
they do so like a large pack of hounds 
pursuing something, of which only two 
or three couple have any distinct no- 
tion, all the rest hurrying on for the 
mere gratification of joining in the ge- 
neral clamour. Of the great two-legged 
pe’ there are so many yelpers, who 
ave no definite or specific idea of the 
object pursued, and who, in reality, 
possess every advantage of citizenship 
which persons in their situation of lite 
can possibly expect to enjoy, that in 
a consideration of this kind I must re~ 
gard om mien de combat. There 
is a mighty pleasure in complainin 
and in the indulgence of ae the 
extent of their ambition. Every man 
is a complainer, and, what seems odd 
in a creature called rational, they often 
complain most who have least cause. 
He who has a thousand a-year come 
plains that he has not two. The deal- 
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er who makes s complains that 
he does not make hundreds, and the 
maker of hundreds that they are not 
thousands. We complain of almost 
every want save that which is most 
urgent, and which, unlike most other 
wants, it is in our power to relieve,— 
and that is the want of Christian prin- 
ciple, and humble resignation to the 
willof God. The removal of this want 
is not likely to receive much aid from 
the New Catholic Association. Humi- 
lity has no place in the catalogue of 
their virtues. 

It may be expected, from a former 
part of this paper, that I shall present 
my readers with a glowing picture of 
the magnificent scenes presented to 
the imagination of the leaders of this 
Association, in the event of their 
emancipating Ireland from the tram- 
mels of Great Britain. How it shall 
come under the dominion of another 
Brian Bionorme, claiming and recei- 
ving the willing homage of a hundred 
princes, each the independent ruler 
of his own territory ; how the halls 
of Tara again shall resound with the 
voice of revelry, and the music of the 
harp ; how a thousand minstrels shall 
arise, who, under the tutelage of Tom- 
my Moore, shall revivify that soul of 
harmony, which, as that incompara~ 
ble bard tells us, is now doing pen- 
ance within the ruins of the aforesaid 
Palace of Princes ; how, to the utter 
discomfiture of Protestant heresy, 
new abbeys and monasteries shall 
raise their lofty heads, and consigning to 
the shelf that book too sacred for poor 
mortals’ hands, substitute the more con- 
venient doctrines devised by the pious 
wisdom of Mother Church ; how the 
complicated form of British jurispru- 
dence shall be exchanged for the com- 
pendious processes of Breton justice, 
and every chief become the legislator 
of his own tribe—How—but I must 
curtail my rhapsody, not because there 
are none to whose “ aching sight such 
visions of glory” may not sometimes 
appear, but because there are none 
who have either spirit or talent 
enough to contemplate a revolution- 
ary project. No, sir, our would-be He- 
roes of Independence deal too much 
in noise, in words, in scolding, and in 
vapouring. These are not the sort of 
persons for laying deep schemes, over- 
throwing kingdoms, and erecting new 
dynasties. It is all squib, all wild- 
fire, all flash in the pan. Vis concilii 
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expers mole ruit sud. We have had 
this thundering legion now for many 
years, and what progress have the 

made in the essential object of their 


avowed pursuit? On the con 

they seu farther from it ined ee 
did seven years since. We have heard, 
or read their speeches,—we have seen 
their writings,—we have marked their 
proceedings. Have they improved in 
talent, in prudence, in sagacity, in 
eloquence, or in wisdom, from the 
first day of their sggregation? No— 
the self-same blusterers bluster still 
—the self-same mouthers rant it still 
—the self-same working breeds the 
self-same froth, and the self-same 
Punch conducts the self-same puppet 
show. Not a ray of new talent has 
arisen to throw some flashes of splen- 
dour upon their misty atmosphere ; 
it is gualis ab incepto—‘ all a wish and 
all a ladle.” The boldness of the lan- 
guage, and the novelty of the pro- 
ceeding, rendered it much more in- 
teresting, as well as more formidable, 
at the outset. The farce has continu- 
ed so long without change of mana- 
ger or of actors, that the audience have 
lost their relish for the piece ; and 
though the upper gallery continues 
full, they play to an empty pit, and 
empty boxes. 

In truth, I believe, the ambition of 
many meets its entire gratification in 
notoriety, and the important place 
they seem to themselves to fill in the 
public eye, by the frequent appear- 
ance of names in newspapers, whic 
otherwise would never have been 
heard of beyond the limits of their 
own town, parish, or district. Little 
as this may seem to be, it carries with 
it no pr portion of flattering self- 
importance, and imaginary elevation 
of character. To sit “‘ attentive to 
their own applause,” when honour- 
ably distinguished as members of 
committees, proposers of resolutions, 
makers of speeches, and chairmen of 
meetings, is no trivial gratification to 
that overweening vanity which con- 
stitutes so large an ingredient in the 
corrupt compound of human quali- 
tics. It has been shrewdly suspected 
that some of the most prominent of 
the party would have been sadly mor- 
tified by a concession to their early 
demands, lest it might perchance 
break the stilts on which they ape the 
giant, and reduce them to the humi- 
liating level of common size. For this 
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reason it is believed by many, that 
they have been much more assiduous 
in creating obstacles than in removing 
them, in offending than in concilia- 
ting, and in widening the breach than 
in closing it. Hence, when Protestant 
liberality seemed dis to compli- 
ance, it was scouted as insufficient, 
and pretensions were advanced, with 
which it was well known that a Bri- 
tish Senate could not comply. For 
what, it was said, would O’Connel be, 
deprived of his present opportunity of 
heading mobs, levying contributions, 
exciting tumults, haranguing assem- 
blies, and gratifying the malignant 
itch of clamour, calumny, and vitu- 
peration? Nothing more than what 
nature and education fitted him for 
—a vulgar and blustering Barrister. 
What would come of Shiel’s elo~ 
quence, so fertile in abuse, so barren 
in argument? Why, he might now 
and then indulge his rhetoric in ac- 
tions for crim. con. or cases of libels— 
voila tout! Now, what are they in 
their own estimation, and that of the 
fools who follow them ?—for the truly 
respectable part of the Roman Catho- 
lics seent to have withdrawn from 
the Pandemonium of sedition. Why, 
they are the doughty champions of 
seven millions of the Pope’s faithful 
subjects in Ireland; and, moreover, 
they are the Bobadils of the New Ca- 
tholic Association ! 

“ To reign is worth ambition, tho’ in 

Hell.” 


Hence, gentle reader, I feel, on ma- 
ture reflection, indisposed to attempt 
diving into the prophetic views of 
such characters ; for truly I can con< 
ceive nothing more flattering to empty 
minds, than what they enjoy already. 
To give them political elevation, or 
civil promotion, accompanied by quiet- 
ness, would be to take away, not to 
confer happiness—to raise them to 
the rank of Senators in the British 
Parliament, would be taking them 
from the head of one legislative body, 
to put them at the foot of another— 
to introduce them into an assembl 
where irregularity would be called to 
order, where absurdity would be ridi- 
culed, where prolixity would kecough- 
ed down, where ignorance would be 
exposed, and where arrogance would 
be repressed, would be doing them 
the most sad and irreparable injury. 
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No—no—better keep up the strife of 
tongues at home—better be the fools 
and the oracles of six millions of ig- 
noramuses, than the scorn and deri- 
sion of six score persons of informa- 
tion and understanding. 

As little can I venture to consider 
them as predicting the restoration of 
those happy ages, when Hibernia 


“ Shower’d on her kings barbaric pearl 
and gold.” 


This might be the subject of a dream, 
but ‘could not be seriously contem< 
plated in the waking reveries of Heroes, 
who know no war, but the war of 
words. Nota glimpse can we disco- 
ver through the course of so many 
hot, though bloodless, campaigns, of 
any spirit like that of even a Jack 
Cade, much less a Cromwell or a 
Buonaparte. Were ambition even to 
take such a = flight, where 
is the hope of accomplishment? Mo- 
dern warfare, to be carried on with 
success, requires such things as fleets 
and armies, to the formation of either 
of which the rental of the New Asso- 
sociation treasury is miserably inade« 
quate. That there are good soldiers, 
and good sailors too, among the mil- 
lions they reckon upon, is very cer- 
tain ; but they are unluckily en 

on the other side, and not very likely 
to leave good quarters, good pay, and 
the service of the most rich and power- 
ful of nations, to become the for- 
lorn hope of a fruitless project, or to 
knock their heads against an immove= 
able bulwark. Were the Irish, Pro« 
testants and all, to rise to aman, what 
could they effect—I will not say 
against the navy of Great Britain, but 
against half a dozen frigates, and as 
many sloops of war? ‘Trade they 
could have none; and all their sea~ 
port towns and cities would be burn- 
ed in the course of a few months. 
They would be compelled to surren- 
der at discretion, without even the 
trouble of landing an army on her 
shores. Circumstances, it is true,may 
be imagined, which would make a 
great alteration in the nature of the 
case ; such as a war with France and 
Spain, anxious to succour their Papal 
fellow-subjects in Irelayd, and 

sessing naval strength to enable them . 
so todo. Yet, when we reflect upon 
that past experience, which is the 
safest guide of future, and that when 
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both were able and willing, their 
efforts were nevertheless weak and 
fruitless, I cannot discern the slight- 
est shadow of encouragement deri- 
vable from their present state. If Fer- 
dinand comes to their aid, it must be 
at the head of his friars, and with an 
Inquisitor-General for his command- 
er-in-chief, for army he has not— 
and being equally destitute of a ficet, 
I do not see how he could transport 
his holy legions, except by borrowing 
our Lady of Loretto’s chapel for an- 
other aery excursion. Charles’ the 
Tenth has, I apprehend, enough to 
do at home. 

I am aware that conjunctures of 
this nature are sometimes contempla- 
ted by the leading heroes of the New 
Association; that every rumour of dis- 
tant wars excites a hope that Britain 
may be involved in the quarrel, and 
that nothing conveys more delight to 
their patriotic imaginations, than the 
prospect of her distress and degrada- 
tion, from calamities and dangers ex- 
ternal or internal. Generoussentiments 
and pious wishes of this kind do oc- 
casionally break forth; they spring 
from the Amor Patria, are cherished 
by the infallible spirit of Papal Chris- 
tianity, taught by its benevolent pas- 
tors, and suffer no abatement from 
that weakness which fools call grati- 
tude, for having rescued so many 
thousands of their humble country- 
men from misery and starvation. If 
the papers tell us true, the Magnus 
Apollo of the Association (whether 
so called from the refulgent grace and 
beauties of his person, the ]uminous 
qualities of his mind, or the happy 
ambiguities of his oracular effusions, 
I cannot tell) has been frequently 
heard to grow! with tigerlike satis- 
faction over the recent distress of the 
Sister Island. I don’t know what cre- 
dit his political friends may give him 
in this particular point; but among 
his political opponents there is not a 
inale man who entertains the small- 
est doubt of his sincerity. 

We come now to the third party— 
whose hopes of change, and views in 


the event of it, I had pro to con- 
sider—that many-headed monster the 


Hibernicum vulgus. This party, it 
| be thought, cannot properly be 

id to have a will of its own, impel- 
led only by present feeling, and vary- 
ing wi e changeful circumstances 
of the day. Of mobs, no doubt, this 
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is pretty nearly the case, but I a ' 
hend not 80 of a whole people, eke 
always some distinct peculi« 
arity of national character. This, in- 
deed, does not seem to be the opinion 
of the two parties who have stesaiy 
passed under review. Each of these 
thinks, and has some apparent cause 
for thinking, that they are the sole 
drivers of the two-legged herd,—that 
whatever they enforce, the people will 
obey, wherever they march, the people 
will follow. Tlie spiritual leader thinks 
himself sure of implicit submission 
from every dutiful son of the Church ; 
and the political director is equally 
confident of obtaining the support of 
the people to every project, which has 
a tendency to restore what he calls the 
Independenceof Ireland. Both may find 
themselves mistaken. I am old enough 
to remember, when the French people 
appeared to be so enthusiastically at- 
tached to the crown and the altar, that 
it was deemed impossible to shake 
their allegiance, or dissolve the bonds 
of hereditary affection. Yet, we all 
know, not only with what sang froid 
they witnessed the overthrow of both, 
but with what exulting mockery they 
spurned the one, and with what un- 
feeling fury they beheld the destruc- 
tion of the other. Civil tyranny, sup. 
ported by the irresistible power of the 
sword, and spiritual by the ignorant 
bigotry of the people, are, while that 
power and that bigotry remain, the 
strongest of all governments. But, let 
the means of domination be once 
weakened, let the chain that binds the 
connexion between ruler and slave be 
once broken, and the forced submis- 
sion to oppressive sway quickly chan- 
ges into enmity, insult, and defiance ; 
the depressed take their turn to reign, 
and the quondam slave becomes the 
most unrelenting master. Can any 
man, pretending to enlarged informa- 
tion, and enlightened understanding, 
shut his eyes to that glaring truth, 
which every day’s observation throws 
in his way, that knowledge is advan- 
cing with wide and rapid steps? that 
its progress has wonderfully accelera- 
ted within the last fifty years? that 
it must, of necessity, not only conti- 
nue that acceleration, but add to, and 
increase it? that it has lately visited, 
and is now spreading into distant re- 
gions, and popular Empires, into 
which for thousands of years not a ray 
of light had shone, and that it is be- 
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ginning to illuminate the farthest parts 
of the earth? that this knowledge 
embraces the two greatest rights of 
civilized men, spiritual liberty, and 
civil liberty, a right to be protected by 
equitable laws, under a well-constitu- 
ted form of representative government, 
and a right to adopt the religion of 
his choice, a right to seek instruction 
wherever instruction is to be found, 
a right of full inquiry into the nature, 
grounds, and authority, of that in- 
struction, a right of exercising his own 
judgment in all matters relating to 
the interests of an immortal soul, and 
a right—the necessary consequence of 
his being a responsible agent—of hold- 
ing himself accountable, for that ex- 
ercise of his judgment, to Gop alone ! 
—There are no hordes of northern or 
other barbarians now to break down 
upon civilized nations, to extinguish 
the lamp of knowledge, and to give to 
an artful and ambitious pries:hood, a 
second opportunity of trampling upon 
crowns and sceptres, and establishing 
a universal despotism over mind and 
body. No—the reverse is in progress, 
the civilized is seeking the barbarian 
in the remotest corners of human ha- 
bitation, and the light of the Gospel is 
now gratuitously diffusing itself over 
all the ends of the earth. The day is 
not probably far off, if, indeed, it is 
not already come, when some who 
were within a few years little advan- 
ced above the beasts that perish, will 
ery shame upon many of those nations, 
who have called themselves Christians 
during the lapse of ages. And why? 
simply because the religion which 
they have been taught, is the religion 
of Rome, not the religion of the Gos- 
pel—the religion of the Inquisitor, 
not the religion of the Apostle—the 
religion of the Pope, not the religion 
of Christ. Of the book in which his 
divine religion is taught, they know 
just as much as they do of the Ko- 
ran. But shall this reproach for ever 
rest upon Europe? Shall ignorant 
bigotry continue to be the characteris- 
tic of so many people, around whom 
the light of truth and knowledge is 
rapidly spreading its radiance? Shall 
nations, dectvinig from the great Crea~ 
tor every blessing which climate and 
constitution can bestow, be for ever 
doomed to wear the chains of super- 
stition, and remain strangers to the 
happiness of both civil and religious 
liberty ? No—the thing is utterly im- 
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possible—the signs of the times, to 
which that domineering Church, pre= 
sumptuously assuming attributes and 
privileges belonging to God alone, is so 
perversely blind, too clearly demon- 
strate that the mighty change ap- 
proaches, the liberation of the human 
race from servitude of mind, and from 
servitude of body, and that, delayed 
as this time may be, by interest and 
artifice on the one hand, and by weak- 
ness and prejudice on the other, yet 
COME IT WILL. Can any two countries 
in the world be more contrastedly dif- 
ferent than Great Britain under the 
ancient domination of the Roman See, 
and Great Britain since the establish- 
mentof the reformed religion? Had the 
change of her faith nothing to do with 
the prodigious improvement of her 
condition? Let the question be an- 
swered by her Catholic neighbours, 
one of which, in a revolutionary trans- 
port, deemed the abolition of the 
Popish religion necessary to the es- 
tablishment of religious freedom. I 
am far from being an advocate for 
the frenzy of that revolution, but I 
do not hesitate to say, that such a re- 
volution would never have taken place, 
had France at a former period follow- 
ed the example of England, thrown 
off the yoke of the Italian Pontiff, and 
set up a liberal and independent Chris- 
tian Church, a measure which would 
soon have been followed by a liberal 
form of government. Without look- 
ing farther than our own island, what 
was the constitution, creed, and doce 
trines of the Romish Church, in the 
days of St Dunstan, St Becket, and 
many other saints of like character ? 
Do the records of heathenism furnish 
more absurdities, follies, impostures, 
and oppressions? None certainly, at 
least among the more civilized pore 
tions of heathenism. Well, what that 
church was then, we have her own au- 
thority for saying, she is at this very 
day, for she professes to be infallible, 
indefeasible, and immutable!! She 
calls repetitions of prayers, in a tongue 
unknown to the speaker, prayers with 
devotion ; and measures the efficacy 
of the prayer by the rules of arithme- 
the, ahs calls a bellyful- of one food 
a holy fast, and of another, a mortal 
sin,—she calls the satne act a sin in 
one body, and a sacrament in another, 
—she plays tricks to delude the vul- 
gar, and calls them miracles worked 
by the finger of God,—she has invent- 
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of nonpndesy bell, for the purposes 
of an earthly teaffie,—she forbids 


works of honest industry on days de- 
dicated to saints, but gives full — ¥ 
to idleness, drunkenness, and profli- 
cy,—she prohibits scriptural know- 
, because she thrives by scriptu- 
ral ignorance,—she makes God a ci- 
pher in his own kingdom, and takes 
the power of life and death into her 
own hands—and, to finish the climax 
of presumptuous absurdity, she not 
only pretends to exercise all his func- 
tions, but moreover to make him first, 
and eat him afterwards! !! 

Is it possible, Sir, that these things 
can continue to hold their ground in 
the face of reason, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding, and in the light of the 
nineteenth century ? Are our Hiber- 
nian intoxicated with the fa- 
vours lately shown them—so besotted 
as to think such a system can last, or 
that the rays of information, which 
surround their benighted flocks, can 
be for ever withheld from their eyes ? 
Are their lay champions so blinded by 
a vain ambition, as to sup that 
with such troops, they shall be able to 
= the lamp of truth, and 
overthrow the steady and enlightened 
Protestantism of this Island, were it 
even undefended by the policy of 
Great Britain? If they are, I can as- 
sure them that they reckon without 
their host ? Paddy is not quite so sim- 
ple as they think him—I know the 
people well, and have known them for 
many a long year; and I know that 
were the landlords of Ireland to do 
their duty, to live moreamong them, to 

their industry by Tieton, 
and reward it with reasonable rents, 
to lay on them no burdens but what 
they could easily bear ; to feel an in- 
terest in their welfare,—to promote 
their instruction, and to be more in 
the habit of personal mixture and 
communication—Were they, I say, to 
do this, I have full reason to know, 
that neither priest nor demagogue 
would be able to alienate the affections 
of the tenant from his natural friend 
and protector the landlord. I doalso 
know, that to be transferred from 
Protestant to Catholic landlords, is 
among the things which they are so 
far from wishing, that, as I have my- 
self heard from more than one of them, 
it is what they most ardently depre- 
cate ; the latter, with some exceptions, 
being far more severe, more exacting, 
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and more imperious than the former. 
There are indeed, among the idlers 


and paupers of the country, always 
enough to raise a mob, and follow any 
riotous leader ; but I speak of the great 
agricultural body of the people; and 
those who know the country well, 
know that I speak truth. 

The late rebellion, as I may call it, 
of the forty-shilling freeholders, may 
seem to militate against my doctrine ; 
but when we consider the artifices re- 
sorted to—the anathemas, or, in plain 
English, the horrible curses of the 
priests on the one hand, and the inflame 
matory harangues and delusive pro« 
mises of the demagogues on the other, 
and, after all, the difficulty with which 
it was accomplished, we need not won- 
der at what took place. This would 
not long endure—but the true way of 
preventing such disgraceful scenes, is 
to take away a privilege always most 
shamefully abused,—put the franchise 
into proper hands ;—no man should 
vote for a knight of the shire ha- 
ving}less than a £20 freehold ;—half 
of our yeomen are mere paupers, with 
as little property as brains,—the mi- 
serable victims of political ambition, in 
every view, exercising a privilege of 
which they know not the true mean- 
ing or value, and dragged from their 
quiet homes and proper occupations, 
to a scene of discord, clamour, confu- 
sion, and perjury. 

The ambitious views of my poor 
countrymen reach but a short way, 
and are easily developed. They are 
within the range of a short reflecting 
telescope. No ideas of grandeur mix 
with their prospective hopes. The 
peng, int pauper looks no farther 
than for work and wages sufficient to 
maintain himself and family. This, 
however scanty, he would prefer to 
find at home ; but seeing that the in- 
creasing number of his fellow-labour- 
ers renders that a vain hope, he now 
anxiously solicits that relief which emi- 
gration offers, and from which thirty 
or forty years since he would have 
shrunk with horror. It must be af- 
forded to him. The land is over- 
stocked, and there are no present nor 
possible means of other support. 

The farmer,—and he belongs toa 
class which, though in too many cases 
reproachable for slovenliness, negli- 
gence, and want of skill, contains a 
very large number of extremely frugal, 
quiet, and industrious people, —knows 
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perfectly well, that whatever changes 
take place, his station in life will be 
unaltered. He will be a farmer still ; 
he is fit for no other place, nor do his 
wishes or desires require a better.— 
What is Ais ambition? To have a farm 
suited to his means of cultivation—to 
be under an easy rent—subject to light 
charges of every kind—a good market 
for his spare produce—and with the 
means of living in what he considers 
comfort—the ability of saving some 
money to portion off his daughters, 
and settle his grown-up sons in a bu- 
siness like hisown. When this can be 
even moderately accomplished, it is no 
easy matter indeed to goad the farmer 
into acts of insurgency, or projects of 
rebellion. They are, of all persons, 
most content with their lot ; to which 
also their constant employment, and 
their simple and secluded habits of 
life, very materially contribute. Times 
must be bad indeed, distress severe, 
and oppression bitter, when such per- 
sons are seen in the counsels of insur- 
rection, and the ranks of the rebellious. 
Hence I do with confidence reassert 
what has been stated above, that as 
long as the Government affords pater- 
nal protection, and, what is an indis- 
pensable requisite, as long as landlords 
fulfil their bounden duty to a valuable 
class of inhabitants on whom their own 
prosperity so mainly depends, little 
danger to the State need be apprehend- 
ed hen that numerous and useful 
body—the farmers of Ireland. 

But I must not rob my rustic coun- 
trymen of their heroic fame ; for even 
among them are to be found heroes of 
no small estimation in their own eyes, 
and, without any question, the most 
disinterested of all those who pretend 
to the glorious title. Some fight to re- 
cover old or gain new territories ; some 
to be distinguished by honours and 
rewards ; and many, for the simple ob- 
jectsof pay andsubsistence ; our Hiber- 
nian heroes alone for the mere plea- 
sure of fighting. The nature and cha- 
racter of this valour is altogether pe- 
culiar to the country where it is found, 
and not certainly to be paralleled in 
any other region of the globe, Chris- 
tian or heathen, civilized or savage. 
It isa strange sort of warfare, which 
engages friends, neighbours, exercisers 
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of the same craft, and professors of 
the same creed, to hack, maim, and 
murder each other, in defiance of laws 
human and divine, for no other pur- 
= than to >. whether 
e more men able to carry arms am 

the Bryans Shan among the Sullivans 
the Denovans, or the Collinses ; for if 
the question of numerical superiority 
had never been mooted, no thought of 
contention would ever have suggested 
itself to their minds. There is not a 
man of them, who, being asked his 
opinion of such inhuman broils in cold 
blood, will hesitate to say, that they 
are very absurd, and very wrong,— 
yet not a man of them will refuse the 
call when invited to the field ; when, 
but for the interference of the civil and 
sometimes the military power, blood 
would be wantonly shed at every pub- 
lic meeting. It is no doubt a remnant 
of the old feudal state, when clan met 
clan in bloody contention, under the 
command of their respective chiefs. 
The wonder is, that the rivalry should 
remain when the grounds of it have 
been removed, and that the hostile 
movements should continue among the 
members after the heads had depart- 
ed.* It affords, among a thousand 
other proofs, a sample of the benefits 
they have derived from religious in- 
struction under the auspices of the 
Church of Rome; and how happily 
her priests, after a thousand years of 
instruction, have succeeded in human- 
izing, civilizing, and Christianizing 
their Irish flocks. After an appren- 
ticeship of such length, and to so little 
purpose, surely I cannot be wrong in 
saying, that there is one trade they 
have yet to learn, and which will ne- 
ver be learned under the old masters 
—the trade of a Christian. 

I have, Sir, I fear, trespassed too 
long on your columns, having run my 
observations to a greater length than 
I intended. So much attention, how- 
ever, is now necessarily turned to this 
country, that if they shall be found to, 
contribute in any material degree to 
the elucidation of its present state, 
condition, prosperity, and character, 
no apology need be offered. 

I remain, &c. 
, SENEX. 

Cork, 13th Nov. 1826. 





“ I was myself spectator of a very fierce battle between two rival parties of at 
least fifty on a side; which battle took place on a Sunday, immediately after coming 
out of chapel, in a town of the county of Cork. It was with difficulty quelled by the 
peace-oflicers. The parties went to prayers, as they call it, with cudgels under their 
coats. Pray, to whom were their prayers addressed ? or what edification did they 
receive from their priest? Mars ought to have a place a Irish calendar. 


Vou. X XI. 
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LETTER ON RICARDO'S THEORY OF RENT. 


Sir, 

Your readers, I apprehend, are, 
like the rest of the reading world, 
nearly tired of Political Economy ; but 
if, in the following pages, I present 
you nothing new, commit them to the 
flames, or, what is a worse ordeal, to 
the burning quill of a sharp critic. 

I was once a student under Adam 
Smith’s system; and in those days, 
the application to this science was as 
assiduously followed out by my fellow- 
students, as any full-grown gentleman 
can now boast of doing. 

I have occasionally met these stu- 
dents of the Ricardo school ; but I do 
not discover in them intellects a whit 
more acute, or reasoning powers of 

ter See than were possessed 
Ger fellow-students. But I am 
told, that we, of the old school, know 
now nothing of the subject ; that the 
discoveries of Ricardo on Rent have 
changed the whole system ; and that 
in consequence, Political Economy has 
become the most certain of all sciences. 
I have attempted to reason with these 
grown-up scholars of this new school 
on this very subject ; but I have found 
a violence in their argument, and an 
assumption in their premises, which 
have not conveyed to my mind the 
most favourable impression of the 
soundness of their doctrines. I have 
been told, that my resistance to their 
fundamental principles on Rent, be- 
trays in me a want, a deficiency, in 
intellect,—a flatness, perhaps, they 
mean, in the argumentative bump 
of some one of the departments, or 
provinces, into which the brain, or its 
representative, the skull, has been, of 
late, divided. 

As to the certainty of this science, 
I shall be delighted to have pointed 
out to me any one science, of the whole 
circle, in which there is any certainty, 
unless that science be founded on num- 
bers or measurement. 

In writing on any subject, there is 
nothing like explaining what we un- 
derstand the nature and essence of that 
subject to be. I have some notion that 
I shall be held by the followers of the 
new school, to be the veriest dunce 
that ever undertook to write upon Po- 
litical Economy, when I define my 
meaning of the subject.—But we, of 
the old school, are not easily damped. 
We studied too ardently, and made, 


in our own opinion, such p in 
this certain science, that we shall not 
readily yield to the new light. I de- 
fine the Political Economy of a na- 
tion to consist in the practice in its 
institutions, of what may best contri« 
bute to the happiness and comfort of the 
people at home, and to the security and 
continuance of those blessings against 
efforts from abroad. 

Nor more favourably will my opi- 
nions be held in the estimation of the 
new school, when I declare, that the 
institutions and regulations by which 
the above may be attained, depend 
upon the manners, customs, habits, 
and genius of the people ; soil, situ- 
ation, nay, the very latitude and lon- 
ope of the country.—And now, sir, 
et us attack the fundamental doctrine 
of this new school. 

Rent, Mr Ricardo tells us, never ca 
take place till land of the first quality 
is completely occupied, and land of the 
second quality comes into demand. | 
The rent, then, consists of the differ- 
ence in produce of the two qualities of 
land. Again, land of the second qua- 
lity cannot admit of a rent till it is 
completely occupied also, and land of 
the third quality is, in like manner, 
brought into cultivation by the de- 
mand, the difference between the two, 
as in the first case, constituting rent. 
From this theory, for it is pure theory, 
without a single fact to support it, very 
important deductions are made: And 
the more I have considered the theory, 
the more I am convinced, that this 
theory was invented in order to found 
upon it those deductions. 

When such a theory is so assue 
med, the question is, what founda- 
tion has it in fact. I venture to say, 
then, that it is not true in any instance, 
that land of the first quality is neces- 
sarily occupied before land of the se- 
cond quality can afford a rent.—No 
country ever was, or ever can be, in 
such a situation. Land of the first, 
and second, and third quality, depend 
Sor their cultivation, in every country, 
both of the old and new world, upon 
local situation and climature. Near a 
demand, and with access to that de- 
mand, by roads or by navigation, land 
of the second and third quality will be 
cultivated in preference to land of the 
first quality, that is remote from de- 
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mand, or inaccessible to demand, or 
in a climature that mars occasionally 
the fertility of the soil. Of land of the 
first-rate quality, beyond the reach of 
demand, or inaccessible to a demand, 
there are thousands of acres unculti- 
vated in North America. In that coun- 
try, as in every other, the banks of the 
navigable rivers, without reference to 
the quality of the soil, were the first 
cultivated. Those lands alone in the 
vicinity of the American towns bear a 
rent, whether of the first, sccond, or 
third quality. * * * 

But further, lands of the first quality 
never can come first into cultivation. 
It requires a very advanced progress in 
Agriculture to be able to cultivate 
them. It is the thin, dry, every-day 
ploughable Jand that is first cultiva- 
ted. The rich lands require draining, 
and an attention to the wet or dry 
condition of the soil, before they can 
be brought to produce abundant crops ; 
and the plough and the horses must 
be of a superior kind to what are used 
in the first stages of rural culture. 
We, at this day, see the ancient ves- 
tiges of the plough, high up on the 
dry sides of our hills, where now-a- 
days no person thinks of turning up 
the soil. In those ancient times, the 
holm, haugh, or flat rich lands, were 


not cultivated. 'The rich soils of the / 


Carse of Gowrie were, to the extent 
of one-third, not in cultivation ninety 
years ago ; yet the dry lands of Perth- 
shire had long before been completely 
occupied. The vale of the Garonne, 
the richest land in France, only came 
into full cultivation after the forma- 
tion of the great canal and the beau- 
tiful roads of Languedoc ; yet the re- 
cords of Estates in Burgundy prove 
that the whole of the dry limestone 
soils of that district were occupied in 
corn and vines three hundred years 

. It is within our own recollection, 
that two-thirds of the fen lands of 
Lincolnshire (certainly the most fer- 
tile soil in England) were not in cul- 
tivation. The rich plains of Lom- 
bardy were brought into their present 
state only after the completion of the 
“ Naviglio grande,” in 1270, which 
conveys the waters of the Tesino to 
Milan, a distance of thirty miles ; but 
long before that period, land of the 
second and third quality on light dry 
surfaces was in extensive tillage. .It 
is most strange that Ricardo should 
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have been so ignorant of rural affairs, 
as to form a theory on the supposi- 
tion that it was practicable, in the first 
stages of Agriculture, to cultivate rich 
soils. But his views were clearly li- 
mited to a vague notion of North 
American culture, of which we have 
all read so much, but of which few 
have a correct idea; for he writes of 
our rich soils wearing out, and never 
considers that inferior soils, in an im- 
proved state of agriculture, are always 
, ramen to a higher scale of fer- 
tility 


Universally, it is the demand for 
the produce of the soil, and cheapness 
and facility to supply that demand, 
which create rent, or a remuneration 
given to the owner, for the use of the 
ground, by him who thinks he can turn 
a profit out of the land by the em- 
ployment of his capital, his industry, 
skill, and labour. All your volumes 
of definitions of the nature of Rent are 
idle discussions, that have embarrass- 
ed the plainest and most common- 
sense subject. They have led only to 
false theories, and from such theories 
we need not be surprised that the most 
absurd, however ingenious, deduc- 
tions have been the-result. 

They remind me of a grave leading. 


/article in the Scotsman newspaper ‘ 


some months ago, in which is di 
cussed, in sober seriousness, the ques- 
tion of a wine-merchant demanding 
a higher price for wine kept by him \ 
beyond the usual time of the trade. | 
The writer of the article hesitates to | 
pronounce what constitutes the addi-/ 
tional price which Master Boniface’s 
wine-merchant exacts for his old wi 

Mr Ricardo and his followers have 
never yet declared whether money ob- 
tained for the use of pasture-land is 
Rent. The new school preserve a most 
profound silence on this point, al- 
though it constitutes the riches of a 
great portion of the most fertile soils 
in Europe: The province of Holland, 
the plains of Holstein, Lombardy, 
Romney Marsh in England, extensive 
tracts in Hungary, in Switzerland, 
in Bohemia ;—in short, there is no 
part of Europe that does not contain 
a large portion of pasture ground of 
as great fertility as are the arable 
grounds which yield what we call Rent. 
Suppose I have a large island entirely 
in pasture, rich in meadows for cat- 
tle, with dry upland feeding for horses, 
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and high down pasture for sheep: Sup- 
my tenants send annually for 
sale, cattle, sheep, and horses, to Kent, 
or to any other county, and purchase 
in return, wheat, barley, hops, and 
clothing ; bringing back also some 
money in their pockets, part of which 
they pay to me for the wse of my land: 
Come found now, ye deep-thinking 
scholars of the new school, and pro- 
nounce, Is this money paid to me as 
Rent, or is it not? We of the old 
school call it simply rent ; nay, more, 
we say, that if there be a demand for 
sheep, my high down pasture may 
command a rent at 3s. per acre, before 
I can let my rich meadows for L.3 per 
acre, although my rich meadow may 
have been in grass as many centuries 
as the meadows of the province of 
Holland. In this province, nineteen- 
twentieth parts have been in grass for 
ages, while, at the same time, the poor 
soils of Guelderland have, time out of 
mind, been tortured by the plough. 
Are we, by the Ricardo theory, to put 
the rich meadows of Holland out of 
the pale of rent ; and admit, that the 
miserable sands of Guelderland yield 
a rent, because land of the first, and 
second, and third quality, (or any 
lower number in the scale of fertility, ) 
have been previously completely oc- 
cupied ? 
ow to the grand corollary on this 
precious theory, which every newspa- 
per repeats from shreds and remnants 
collected from reviews on Political 
Economy. 

When the demand for land of the 
second or third quality allows a rent 
for land of the first quality, the culti- 
vator of the inferior soil must receive 
a greater remunerating price for his 
produce, than did the cultivator of the 
superior soil before the poor soil was 
cultivated : Or when land of an infe- 
rior quality is cultivated, the deficient 

roduce, compared to that of superior 

d, demands a higher price to re- 
munerate its cultivator. He culti- 
vates because there is a demand for 
corn, and if he were not remunerated 
he would cease to cultivate. Hence 
corn from the whole superior soil must 
rise in price to the remunerating price 
of the inferior. 

In other words, the cultivation of 
poor soil taxes the whole community 
with an additional price for corn pro- 
duced from all the good, all the mid- 
dling, and all the inferior soils, be- 


cause the cultivation of the last must 
be indemnified ; and as there cannot 
be two prices, the whole cultivators 
must partake of this increased price, 
nor can there be two rates of profits 
or remunerating prices. 

I have placed this stronghold of the 
new school in every light in which 
the scholars exhibit it, and I trust 
your readers thoreughly understand 
this curious proposition. Nothing ap- 
pears more strange to me, than that 
many of my ardent acute friends, who 
have enlisted under the banners of the 
new school, do not perceive that the 
whole theory hinges on false premises. 
It is a mere assumption, a sheer beg- 
ging the question, that the demand 
for corn is constant ; and it is only on 
the supposition of a constant demand 
above the supply, that any shadow of 
such an argument can be grounded. 

In consequence of the encouragement 
given to cultivation by the Corn Laws, 


we have, in spite of u rapid increase of 


our population, been able to supply 
ourselves with corn without the aid 
of foreign importations ; and the re- 
sult was, that the price of wheat has 
twice within these few years been be- 
low what any of the corn-importing 
school dare avow they wish corn to be 
in this country. Yet during that time 
poor soils were in full cultivation ; 
and whether with or without a remu- 
nerating price, their produce, when 
brought to market, as every sensible 
person would conclude, was obliged 
to submit to the market price ; that 
is, that price which depends upon the 
proportion of supply to the demand. 
All other speculations on price are 
nonsense. If there be an axiom in Po- 
litical Economy which approximates to 
certainty, it is this. Whatever is the 
produce of human industry, be it 
corn, or cattle, or manufactures, or 
the very rude stones dug out of the 
earth ; everything brought to market, 
in defiance of the cost of production, 
will be regulated in price by the ratio 
of the demand to the supply. That 
corn should form an exception, is cer- 
tainly the boldest, yet the most inge- 
nious imposition that has been made 
in our day on the common sense of 
mankind. 

Their proposition amounts to this 
result in figures : Suppose the produce 
of Great Britain was last year (1826) 
twelve millions of quarters of wheat, 
raised from land of the first quality : 
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and that the inferior soils produced 
half a million of quarters of wheat: 
Suppose this inferior land required 
the price of wheat to be five shillings 


per quarter above the price which 
would indemnify land of the first qua- 
lity, that the cultivators of the inferior 
land might be remunerated ; then, by 
the Ricardo theory, the whole wheat 
of the country would rise in price five 
shillings per quarter, because half a 
million of quarters (one twenty-fourth 

of the whole, a large allowance 
from poor soils) costs that additional 
price. That is, the nation pays three 
millions extra to the cultivators of fine 
soils, because an additional expense of 
L.125,000 is incurred by the cultiva- 
tors of poor soils. Now, let us sup- 
pose that the demand continues for 
this quantity of wheat, and this year, 
1827, the cultivation of the same 
quantity of poor soil continues ; but, 
by the blessing of Providence, the 
produce from the first quality of soil 
rises to thirteen and a half millions of 
quarters of wheat, and the poor soils 
yield 600,000 quarters, at only four 
shillings additional expense above the 
superior soils, (on account of the in- 
creased productiveness by reason of 
the fine season )—With this increased 
quantity of one-thirteenth on the 
whole produce (nearly equal, it is said, 
to our — importation quantity), 
suppose that the supply is rather above 
the demand: Come forward, ye ex- 
pounders of the new doctrine, and tell 
us in plain intelligible terms, Will the 
cultivators of the poor soils, in the 
year 1827-28, raise the price of the 
whole fourteen millions of quarters 
four shillings per quarter, because 
they raised 600,000 quarters from poor 
soils at this additional expense? When 
the market is full, week after week, 
will their small quantity bear a sway 
so as to command the price over the 
whole produce of the country ? 

If the doctrine of remuneration for 
raising corn on poor soils be true to 
the proportion of one twenty-fifth part 
of the whole produce of Great Britain, 
it must, in like manner, be true, when 
the produce of poor soils bears the small~ 
est proportion to that of rich soils ; as 
one toa hundred, or one to a thousand. 

A Theory on which a science of cer= 
tainty is founded, must be true to the 
greatest or to the smallest proportions. 
It can have no limits, else that Theory 
18 false ; but if we refer this question, 
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7 
as well as most others in Political Eco- 
nomy, to the well-known principles of 
supply and demand, everything be- 
comes clear, plain, and simple, and 
true to the uttermost extreme to which 
we may push the application of those 
principles. 

Suppose once more, that the late 
scarcity of water were to continue, and 
to increase to a very great extent, and 
that water were in demand at one 

nny per gallon ; water, we must al~ 

ow, is more necessary than corn, be 
cause we can live on roast beef and 
mutton, but we cannot bake our wheat 
without water: Suppose several huge 
joint-stock water-drawing companies 
started up, dug immense pits, erected 
steam-engines, and contrived to draw 
water at a pretty tight joint-stock-like 
cost ; but to remunerate them, it ree 
quired that their water should sell for 
one penny farthing per gallon—are we 
to conclude, upon the Ricardo theory of 
corn prices, that all the water of the 
country must rise a farthing per gal- 
lon, because our water-drawers of the 
joint-stock race must be remunerated 
for drawing out of their wells one mil- 
lionth part of the whole water drank 
by the community ? 

The favourite result of these specue 
lations of the new school, on Rent and 
on the Corn Laws, is to put down the 
cultivation of bad land ; to open our 
ports to foreign corn ; to send our dis 
missed poor-soil cultivators to the 90 
degrees heated manufacturing mills ; 
to reimburse, out of the increased 
manufactures, the growers of corn” 
abroad for what we purchase from 
them ; to encourage the foreigner’s 
industry, and his means of purchasing 
our manufactures ; and finally, to in- 
crease our wealth and comforts, by en- 
couraging a reciprocity of industry 
between the two nations directly, or 
indirectly, through the medium of a 
third nation. 

The Chinese hinted repeatedly to 
Lord M‘Cartney; their extreme con- 
tempt for foreign commerce : “‘ That 
beggarly foreign trade, of what value 
is it to the mighty empire of the great 
Kien-Long ?”—‘* Well!” I dare ex- 
claim, “‘ what is your beggarly export 
of manufactures, compéred to the 
home-consumption ?” I shall give you 
a simple ground of comparison. 

Take the population of Great Bri- 
tain alone at twelve millions—Exa- 
mine a British family—a man, his 
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wife, and three children, the common 
—— of a family—Value the 
worth of British manufactures, with 
which they are clothed—Examine in 
any country in Europe, any number 
of families, and take an average of the 
value of British manufactures, as 
clothing, in their possession—we shall 
not find a twelfth part of our manu- 
factures on a foreign family compared 
to one at home. Now, the result is, 
that in clothing alone, our people con- 
sume annually more than do 144 mil- 
lions of foreigners, without taking in- 
to account the household manufactures 
used by the British families. I leave 
after this the telescopic Economists to 
amuse themselves in spying out valu- 
able customers for Manchester and 
Glasgow among the miserable serfs of 
Poland. 

But we have too many manufactu- 
rers of fancy goods already, compared 
to the rest of the community; and 
such a population is the most danger- 
ous for security of person or property. 
In every period of six or seven years, 
a check at the point of extreme employ- 
ment, suddenly shakes credit, public 
and private, to the foundation. ‘Thou- 
sands of unemployed workmen are 
thrown upon the world in want and 
in despair, and the State has to con- 
tend against the most hazardous of all 





C Jan, 
public evils—a great population in 
want of food. 

But we must owe all these evils to 
the Corn Laws! ! Have the Corn Laws 
kept down the cotton weaver’s wages 
to seven or eight shillings a-week for 
some years past ? 

Did the Corn Laws import into Glas. 
gow some thousands of linen weavers 
from the North of Ireland, and con. 
vert them into cotton weavers? Wh 
have the linen weavers ef Dunferm- 
line, of Kirkaldy, and of the towns in 
Forfarshire, never suffered distress? 
Did the Corn Laws export cargo after 
cargo of Manchester and Glasgow cote 
ton goods to South America, and dou- 
ble and triple their powerful machi- 
nery in consequence—to South Ame- 
rica, I say, from whence the value of 
the packing-cases has never yet been 
received in return ? 

We of the old school imagine we 
can solve these questions distinctly— 
but we dread coming before the tribu- 
nal of the new school, lest we might 
be interrogated on that puzzling ques- 
tion, and display our ignorance as to 
what constitutes the advanced price 
which Mr Magnum demands for a 
hogshead of (what, alas! we cannot 
afford to taste) his prime 1815!!! 
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Our Correspondent has here done all that ingenuity can do against truth; 
for that, he must allow us to say, rests impregnably with the new school, “ Si 
Pergama dextra,” &c. 

The sum of his opposition to the new doctrine of Rent, (which doctrine, 
though adopted and applied to most important consequences by Mr Ricardo, 
is not originally his, or claimed by him, but is Sir Edward West’s,) lies in 
two arguments : 

Ast, That the several qualities of soil were not brought into cultivation agree- 
ably to the order assumed by Mr R., viz. the best soil first, the second best 
next, and soon. Possibly this is true ; but it makes no iota of difference in 
the doctrine ; let the order of development have been what it may, the differ- 
ence is no less real between one soil and another, and the difference is all that 
is essential to the new doctrine of Rent. Let the order of cultivation assumed 
by Mr R. have been even absolutely inverted, and every consequence will still 
arise just as before. 

2d, He puts a case, the substance of which may be briefly stated thus:— 
Edinburgh wants ten millions quarts of water, which can be furnished at one 
penny each. Afterwards Edinburgh wants one thousand quarts more, which 
cannot be furnished at less than one penny farthing. Now, is that any reason, 
says he, why the ten million men should renounce their advantage, and raise 
their price by a farthing in order to countenance the thousand men ? This is 
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his question. But he forgets one little thing. Before any man would think of 
producing the last thousand quarts, the ten millions must have been found in- 
sufficient for the demand ; that insufficiency would express itself by a rise in 
the market price of the ten mikions. This rise would act as a summons to the 
production of the last thousand quarts, and would take place not after (as our 
correspondent supposes the Ricardian to say) but before the production of that 
last thousand. That this increased price would be sustained after the supply 
was equalized with the demand, is evident, because the penny men could not 
return to their old price, and undersell the penny-farthing men, without driving 
them out of the market ; since a penny-farthing, by the supposition, is the least 
sum that will pay profits and wages on the thousand quarts. But the penny- 
farthing men cannot be driven out of the market, because the whole product 
by the very terms of the case is no more than sufficient for the demand; and 
if for a moment they should be driven out of the market, the increase of price 
consequent on insufficient supply would immediately recall them. In this state 
of things, the landlords of that land, or of those wells which produce the ten 
million quarts, finding that the producers have an advantage over the thousand 
quart men, step in and demand the whole difference between them, viz. a far- 
thing—and so commences Rent. For those who raise water at a penny-far- 
thing have the ordinary rate of profits; and therefore those who can raise it 
at a penny, have more than the ordinary rate by a farthing. This rent becomes 
confirmed by contracts; and after that all attempts to undersell become im- 
possible, except by sacrificing some part of the ordinary rate of profit. 

Such is our answer to his case of the water. His other case of the wheat is 
precisely the same in so much of it as relates to the question at issue. But he 
has here employed the sophisma per plures interrogationes, having complica- 
ted the true question regarding the natural price with another and irrelevant 
one about the market price. A Smithian, however, he must recollect, is as little 
entitled to confound these two modes of price as a Ricardian. We shall an- 
swer him by distinguishing his two questions. First, will the price (i. e. 
the natural price) of the whole fourteen million quarters rise by the additional 
four shillings required to produce the last six hundred thousand quarters? 
Answer—Undoubtedly it will. And this is the question we have already an- 
swered in the case of the water. Secondly, Because by the supposition there 
is an excess of supply beyond the demand, will the price (7.e. the market 
price) fall in consequence of that excess ? Answer—Undoubtedly ; it will fall, 
say five, ten, fifteen, or any number of shillings answerable to that excess ; 
but it will always fall by four shillings less than it would have fallen but for 
the last six hundred thousand quarters. 

Our excellent correspondent will find it vain to kick against these irresisti- 
ble doctrines. But he must allow us to add, that the old theory of Rent is not 
(as he supposes) opposed to the new theory, but simply different from it. 
Adam Smith did not deny anything essential to the new views; he merely 
overlooked something, viz. the fact of the different rates of fertility in the soil. 
Neither did he uniformly overlook this; some things which, he says, imply 
that he had a glimpse of it ; and with regard to mines, he was pretty sensible of 
this scale of differences, and of its consequences.—C. N. 
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WINTER. 
IN 6IX SONNETS. 
No. I.—DayBREAK. 


Stow clear away the misty shades of morn, 

As sings the Redbreast on the window-sill ; 

Fade the last stars ; the air is stern and still ; 

And lo! bright frost-work on the leafless thorn !— 
Why, Day-god, why so late? the tardy heaven 
Brightens ; and, screaming downwards to the shore 
Of the waste sea, the dim-seen gulls pass o’er, 

A scatter’d crowd, by natural impulse driven 
Home to their element. All yesternight 

From spongy ragged clouds pour’d down‘the rain, 
And, in the wind-gusts, on the window pane 
Rattled aloud :—but now the sky grows bright. 
Winter! since thou must govern us again, 

Oh, take not in fierce tyrannies delight. 


No. II.—Snow-Storm. 


How gloom the clouds! quite stifled is the ray, 
Which from the conquer’d sun would vainly shoot 


Through the blank storm ; and though the winds be mute, 


Lo! down the whitening deluge finds its way.— 
Look up !—a thousand thousand fairy motes 

Come dancing downwards, onwards, sideways whirl'd, 
Like flecks of down, or apple-blossoms curl’d 

— nipping winds. See how in ether floats 

The light-wing’d mass,—then, mantling o’er the field, 
Changes at once the landscape, chokes the rill, 
Hoaries with white the lately verdant hill, 

And silvers earth. All to thine influence yield, 

Stern conqueror of blithe Autumn ; yearly still 

Of thee, the dread avatar is reveal’d. 


No. IJI.—Ciear Frost. 


*Tis noon, the heaven is clear without a cloud ; 

And, on the masses of untrodden snow, 

The inefficient sunbeams glance and glow : 

Still is the mountain swathed in its white shroud : 
But look along the lake !—hark to the hum 

Of mingling crowds !—in graceful curves how swings 
The air-poised skater—Mercury without wings !— 
Rings the wide ice, a murmur never dumb ; 

While over all, in fits harmonious, come 

The dulcet tones which Music landward flings.— 
There moves the ermined fair, with timid toe, 
Half-pain’d, half-pleased : yes! all is joy and mirth, 
As if, though Frost could subjugate mean earth, 

He had no chains to bind the spirit’s flow. 
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No. IV.—Moontieurt. 


Bexotp the mountain peaks how sharply lined 
Against the cloudless orient !—while, serene, 

The silver Moon, majestic as a queen, 

Walks mid thin stars, whose lustre has declined.— ® 
There is no breath of wind abroad. The trees 
Sleep in their stilly leaflessness; while, lost 

In the pale, sparkling labyrinths of frost, 

The wide world seems to slumber, and to freeze.— 
"Tis like enchanted fairyland !—A chill 

Steals o’er the heart, as, gazing thus on night, 
Life from our lower world seems pass’d away ; 
And, in the witchery of the faint moonlight, 
Silence comes down to hold perpetual sway ;— 

So breathless is the scene—so hush’d—go still ! 


No. V.—VIcISssITUDE. 


Ou! sweetly beautiful it is to mark 

The virgin, vernal Snow-drop! lifting up— 

Meek as a nun—the whiteness of its cup, 

From earth’s dead bosom, desolate and dark.— 
Glorious is Summer! with its rich array 

Of blossom’d greenery, perfume-glowing bowers, 
Blue skies, and balmy airs, and fruits, and flowers, 
Bright sunshine, singing birds, and endless day !— 
Nor glorious less brown Autumn’s witchery ; 

As by her aureate trees Pomona sits, 

And Ceres, as she wanders, hears by fits 

The reapers’ chant, beneath the mellowing sky ;— 
But thy blasts, Winter, hymn a moral lay, 

And, mocking Earth, bid Man’s thoughts point on high. 


No. VI.—ConcLusions. 


Att things around us preach of Death ; yet Mirth 
Swells the vain heart, darts from the careless eye, 

As if we were created ne’er to die, 

And had our everlasting home on earth !— 

All things around us preach of Death ; the leaves 
Drop from the forests—perish the bright flow’rs— 
Shortens the day’s shorn sunlight, hours on hours— 
And o’er bleak, sterile fields the wild wind grieves.— 
Yes! all things preach of Death ;—we are born to die ;— 
We are but waves along Life’s ocean driven ; 

Time is to us a brief probation given, 

To fit us for a dread eternity.— 

Hear ye, that watch with Faith’s unslumbering eye,— 
Earth is our pilgrimage, our home is Heaven! 


A 


Vor. XXI. L 








For the first time, my dear Trevor, 
since I set out on my inauspicious 
journey, I have found a moment's 
leisure to address you a few lines; 
rather to satisfy your friendly anxie- 
ty, than to communicate observations, 
which the distracted state of my mind, 
and the rapidity of my motions, alike 
preclude me from making. 

Aware as I was, on leaving London, 
that my unhappy daughter, and the 
partner of her flight, (her husband I 
can scarce yet bring myself to call 
him, ) must ere this have reached Paris, 
I had, of course, no object but to ar- 
rive, if possible, in that city before 
they might have left it. You, who 
know me so well, can imagine how 
differently, under other circumstan- 
ces, I should have viewed a jour- 
ney, the object of many a fond spe- 
culation, which exquisite felicity at 
home alone prevented my realizing. 

Dejected and harassed as I was, by 
fruitless researches and sleepless nights, 
I could not, after an absence of near- 
ly thirty years, tread without emotion 
the soil of that France, every page of 
whose history is more or less inter- 
woven with ours, and whose crimes or 
exploits have for so many years wea- 
ried the trump of Fame. Of the num- 
berless historical associations which 
dimly float around the decayed ram- 
parts of Calais, my mind could only 
dwell with congenial bitterness on the 
strong expression of Mary, when, in- 
consolable for its loss, she was heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘ that its name on her 
death would be found written on her 
heart!” J feel, that on mine, some- 
thing “ sharper than a serpent’s tooth” 
has indelibly inscribed that of Con- 
stance ! 

The monotonous scenery of the 
north of France, is ill calculated to 
rouse from painful reveries ; once only 
did I feel strong emotion, when the 
first sight of the blooming orchards 
of Normandy brought Herefordshire 
full on my mind: but with the flush 
of blossoms ended the resemblance. 
There wanted, to complete the picture, 
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EDWARD SELWYN TO THE REV. JOSEPH TREVOR. 


Paris, June 18—, 
my paternal mansion, with its vene- 
rable oaks, and the neat smiling cot- 
tages of our happy England. I found 
something more congenial to my pre- 
sent mood in the deserted chateaux, 
few and far between, and in that ab- 
sence of human beings to animate the 
landscape, complained of by the more 
social traveller. St Denis, with its 
rifled tombs and royal victims, lay be- 
fore me ; the gloomy towers of Vin- 
cennes rose in view, in whose blood- 
stained fosse obscurely sleeps the last 
scion of a princely line. I felt like the 
philosophic Roman amid the ruins 
of Grecian greatness ; my private griefs 
sunk into insignificance before the 
weight of miseries which France has 
borne, and in her turn inflicted. 

It is easy thus to moralize, but na- 
ture triumphs ; and on entering Paris, 
it had for me no spot so attractive as 
the Bureau de Police, from whence I 
am just returned with information, 
which the lateness of the hour’ pre- 
vents my following up till to-morrow. 
The search may be protracted and 
fruitless; I will leave its result for 
another letter, and dispatch this to 
fulfil your friendly injunctions. I 
need not enjoin you to forward in- 
stantly any letter bearing a foreign 
eyo My child must write to 

er father, and possibly I may receive 

from you the first intelligence of one 
so guilty, yet sodear. Yours ever, 
Epwarp SELwyn. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Paris. 

I told you, Trevor, in my last, that 
my inquiries at the Bureau de Police 
had furnished me with what I fondly 
believed a clue to discover the fugitive, 
whom I then dreaded, while I longed 
to see ; now that the prospect has, for 
the present, vanished, the latter senti- 
ment alone predominates, and I lament 
as a fresh disappointment, what, at 
the moment, I could almost have 
hailed as a relief. 

Furnished with a description an- 
swering to that of my poor misguided 
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child, I called at the house to which 
it directed me, and with a beating 
heart, and trembling limbs, found 
myself introduced into the presence of 
—a stranger! So fully had I been 
prepared for the assumption of a fic- 
titious name, that I had scarcely al- 
lowed myself to admit the possibi- 
lity of Madame de la Rive (corres- 
ponding in age, stature, complexion, 
and period of arrival, with her I 
sought) proving another than my 
Constance. Judge then of my feel- 
ings on the annihilation of hopes so 
sanguine ! 

The young woman, on whom I had 
thus intruded, received me politely, 
and readily admitted the incoherent 
excuses I was able to offer for my 
mistake. She inspired me with inter- 
est by her deep dejection, and from 
what I have since learned of her situa- 
tion, I have reason to think her yet 
more unfortunate, as well as criminal, 
than my inexperienced child. She 
was once the happy wife of an indul- 
gent husband, but, by following the 
fortunes of a profligate seducer, she 
has stamped with misery all the fu- 
ture years of a life hardly yet in its 
prime. Her father is not unknown to 
me, and when I compare his lot with 
mine, I feel that I may yet cherish 
hopes to which he must be a stranger, 
and I bless Providence for the lesson 
of resignation ! 

Pierre, (a trusty Swiss, procured for 
me by S— in London,) to whom I 
have, of course, been obliged, in gene- 
ral terms, to communicate, that I am 
in search of individuals whom I am 
most anxious to discover, has suggest- 
ed the obvious course of frequenting 
those places of universal resort mest 
favourable for accidental rencontres. 
The task is an irksome one; but, sti- 
mulated by hope, and too much agi- 
tated to find rest practicable, I suffer 
myself to be led wherever a concourse 
of idlers permits me to prosecute my 
researches, at least unobserved. Wit 
a perseverance equal to that of the ve- 
teran loungers of the place, have I sat 
hours in the garden of the Tuileries, 
my eyes apparently fixed on the gay 
groups that flitted before me, without, 
in fact, taking any further cognizance 
of them, than sufficed to ascertain 
whom they did not contain. I wander 
up and down the endless Gallery of 
the Louvre, at times beguiled by the 
masterpieces which yet decorate its 
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walls, into a momentary forgetfulness 
of my anxieties ; but, how quickly do 
I turn even from the sea-pieces of my 
favourite Vernet, or the living land- 
scapes of Claude, to follow with eager 
scrutiny every light youthful figure 
that glides along the gallery ! 

I strolled one evening into the 
Theatre Francais—It happened to be 
Iphigénie ; and the character of the 
stoical father appeared to me so ab- 
surdly unnatural, that, but for my 
sympathy with the maternal grief of 
Clytemnestra, I could not have sat it 
out. 

Nothing, since I came to France, 
has so effectually, for the moment, 
relieved the ‘ sickness of hope defer- 
red,” as my excursion to Versailles, 
whose desolate chambers teem with 
historical associations, with the glories 
of the Siécle de Louis Quatorze, and 
the misfortunes of his ill-fated proge- 
ny. The Memoirs of the former bril- 
liant period have been the favourite 
amusement of my leisure hours ; and 
fancy easily repeopled the lone galle- 
ries of Vercailles, with the Turennes 
and Condes, who filled its page with 
triumphs, with the Boileaus, the 
Racines, and the Fenelons, of its Aus 
gustan age ; and even with those less 
important personages, whose adven- 
tures have descended to us in the 
matchless gossiping of that memoir- 
writing period, the Lauzuns, the 
Bussis, the La Valiéres, and that de- 
lightful Sevigné, whose wit and ten- 
derness would alike have been lost to 
posterity, had she not idolized—a 
daughter ! - 

It was impossible to see the Council 
Chamber, and not to conjure up Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and her tambour 
frame, occupying the corner ; or to 
gaze on the faded splendour of the 
Chapel, (where a solitary lampchanced 
to burn in honour of a saint, ) without 
imagining it lighted up in an equally 
unostentatious manner, for the stolen 
ceremony which placed that extraor- 
dinary woman on the list of Queens. 
The anti-chamber, where sovereigns 
eagerly awaited an audience of the 
Grand Monarque, and the Salle de 
Spectacle, where the aimableVaingueur 
so often led up the ball, are alike 
solitary and deserted ; indeed, the lat- 
ter matchless private Theatre is now 
only a receptacle for lumber, and sad- 
ly ¢apissé with portraits of many a 
hearben, to whom the necessities of 
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the times still deny frames and gild- 
in . 

an at Versailles harmonizes with 
these antique recollections ; the execra- 


bly formal style of the gardens, the 
cruelly clipped, yet venerable orange 
trees, flourishing alone unchanged 
amid the bane of centuries ; the 

ups of allegorical statuary, parti- 
ae the celebrated one oft the Mo- 
narch as Apollo, surrounded by his 
female favourites, all speak of the 
olden time, and one would regret their 
disappearance. 

From the gorgeous vestiges of the 
Siécle de Louis Quatorze, the transi- 
tion is strange to the sorrows of Marie 
Antoinette. Who could see unmoved 
her chamber, bearing more evidently 
than any other the traces of popular 
fury ; the balcony where she heroical- 
ly appeared before a ferocious rabble 
bent on her destruction; the narrow 

e through which she escaped on 
the night of her intended assassina- 
tion, only, alas! to prolong for fur- 
ther suffering a miserable existence ? 
It was impossible to hear these scenes 
described on the spot by an ancient 
Swiss, an eye-witness of those hor- 
fors, without shuddering. But no- 
where is the memory of that unfor- 
tunate Princess more entwined with 
every feature of the scene, than at the 
Petit Trianon, that charming retreat, 
where alone, in all the vast domain of 
Versailles, Nature has been allowed 
free scope, and where the unconscious 
family of Louis Seize beguiled the 
ennui of greatness, by imitating, in 
the fictitious hamlet in the gardens, 
the humbler conditions of human life. 
The Queen’s beautiful marble-lined 
dairy yet remains, and the hameau, 
and all parts of the garden, seem al- 
most miraculously to have escaped 
devastation ; but they have a melan- 
choly and forlorn aspect, which ac- 
cords well with the ideas they inspire, 
and the daughter of Marie Antoinette 
frequently spends a few hours there 
alone, with what complicated feelings 
none but royal sufferers can know. 

I returned from Versailles in a 
frame of mind less irritable, to resume 
my now almost hopeless task. I shall 
await one more post from England, 
and if it again disappoints me, I shall 
— south, concluding that the 

ire of revisiting his native country 
has hurried the destroyer of my peace 
to his beloved Italy. —lItaly ! with what 


{Jan 
delight did I once contemplate a pil. 
grimage to that classic country, asa 
meet completion of the education of 
that child, whose very talents have 
proved her bane! Music, my former 
passion, is now a source of Cognit 
pain, and its combination with the 
Italian language rendered my only 
visit to the opera so irksome, that no- 
thing would tempt me to go again. 
This crowded metropolis is now to 
me a dreary solitude, which I would 
gladly exchange for that of my post- 
chaise. To-morrow I set out, if— 
alas! I need hardly cherish the hope. 
Yours ever, 
E. S. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Lyons, July 18—. 


Tue date of this, my dear Trevor, 
will no doubt surprise you, and you 
will sympathise with me in being thus 
long detained on a journey, the very 
expedition of which defeated its end, 
by occasioning a feverish illness, from 
which I am gradually recovering. To 
pursue my journey, is as yet impossi- 
ble ; but I cannot compel my mind to 
partake my body’s inactivity, and I 
will give it employment by replying, 
though at the expense of some pain, 
to the postscript of your last recei- 
ved at Paris, in which you delicately 
remind me, that your absence from 
Herefordshire has left you unacquaint- 
ed with the rise and progress of that 
unhappy attachment, of which you 
only returned in time to deplore the 
disastrous conclusion. 

In retracing these painful details, I 
shall have to claim your indulgence 
for palpable indiscretions, and your 
sympathy for parental weakness. 
Were I to relate to you the history of 
my whole life, it would alike exhibit 
a compound of contradictions, of hasty 
resolutions, and tardy repentance. 

By a father, left like myself, sole 
parent of an only daughter, the esta- 
blishment in our neighbourhood of a 
depot for prisoners of war ought na- 
turally to have been viewed with dis- 
satisfaction and distrust ; and indeed 
these prudential considerations indu- 
ced me long to do violence to my feel- 
ings, by abstaining from hospitalities 
towards a set of brave men, the ennui 
of whose captivity I might otherwise 
have been tempted to alleviate. After 
meeting them, however, occasionally 
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in the neighbourhood, I found reason 
to applaud the line of conduct I had 

ursued, for (setting aside the idea of 
a mutual attachment, which I confess 
never occurred to my imagination) 
truth obliges all who know them to 
confess, that few French officers are, in 
manners or principles, such as a pa- 
rent of ordinary prudence would wish 
to introduce into his family. 

A young Italian, however, recently 
enrolled under the French standard, 
formed a striking exception to the 
petulance, the brutality, or the cox- 
combry of his French companions, 
and powerfully interested me by his 
expressive countenance, his deep de- 
jection, and the exquisite skill and 
taste which (though with evident re- 
luctance, conquered only by his desire 
to oblige) he occasionally displayed 
in the bewitching music of his coun- 
try. Till I met Ludovisi, I entertain- 
ed the popular error, that Italian mu- 
sic, calculated for the exhibition of 
mere science and execution, (and in- 
deed too often in England perverted 
to that soie object, ) was little fitted to 
affect the heart, and to express its every 
emotion, from the effusions of an irre- 
sistible gaiety, to theaccents of the most 
contagious melancholy. But when, af- 
ter dissolving a breathless auditory into 
tears by one of those simple national 
airs, the melancholy cadences of which 
too well recalled his absent country, 
he suddenly chased these emotions and 
his own by the playful strains of a 
beacarolle, I first owned the power of 
a music which has no rival in the 
world ; and, perhaps, naturally enough 
conceived the wish of imparting to the 
exquisite voice of my Constance, some- 
what of this magical influence. 

With this view I studied the cha- 
racter of the young Italian, and found 
in his conversation abundant proofs 
of a liberal education, and an amiable 
disposition. His family, he rather in- 
cidentally than ostentatiously men- 
tioned, was among the noblest in Ve- 
rona, but reduced by a series of mis- 
fortunes, and particularly by the op- 
position of his father to the French 
usurpation, to comparative indigence. 
On the death of Signor Ludovisi, 
and after all efforts to preserve Italy 
from the French yoke had failed, the 
young man, to contribute to the com- 
fort and support of his surviving pa- 
rent, had been induced, reluctantly, 
to accept a commission in an Italian 
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corps destined to co-opérate in a dis- 
tant expedition, by joining which he 
hoped to reap glory, and escape the 
sight of his country’s humiliations. 
Political opinions, as well as the gen- 
tleness of his manners and refinement 
of his pursuits, tended to estrange him 
from the society of his companions in 
captivity, and the recent loss of his 
mother, by increasing his despondence, 
increased my sympathy for a grief so 
natural and unaffected. The early 
lessons of this lamented parent had, I 
was happy to perceive, proved as yet a 
complete antidote against the infidelity 
of his companions, while the good sense 
of an enlightened mind escaped t} < 
opposite weakness of superstition. 

Foreseeing (as I thought) from all 
these observations, little danger to the 
mind or morals of my child, from an 
occasional intercourse, which promised 
many advantages towards the comple- 
tion of her education in those points 
most difficult to be supplied at a dis- 
tance from London, I ventured to give 
Ludovisi first a particular, and then 
a general invitation, his delicacy and 
reserve in availing himself of which, 
confirmed my favourable opinion.— 
Music and Italian literature were of 
course the chief topics in these preli- 
minary visits, and I perceived with 
parental pride, that my daughter’s 
proficiency in both astonished, as well 
as interested Ludovisi, and paved the 
way for a request as delicately made 
as it was gratefully acquiesced in, that 
he would devote to their perfection a 
little of that redundant leisure of which 
he feelingly complained. 

Although little entitled to claim the 
praise of penetration or sagacity, I ne+ 
vertheless think I should have been 
struck with anything like those sud-.. 
den prepossessions which young peo- — 
ple, thus thrown together, have some- 
times conceived for each other: but 
no such symptoms were visible. Dif- 
ference of country, of religion, and of 
fortune, made Ludovisi at first consi- 
der his young pupil merely as the 
daughter of one, who, by rousing him 
from solitude and dejection, had a 
claim upon his gratitude ; while Con- 
stance passed from the shyness, with 
which her retired education made her 
regard every stranger, insensibly to a 
degree of innocent confidence and fa- 
miliarity, which the unassuming man- 
ners of her preceptor were particular- 
ly calculated to inépire. Lulled into 
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security by this a t indifference, 
and delighted with the progress Con- 
stance hourly made under one, who 
handled the pencil with the ease, if 
not the correctness of a master,—who 
spoke French and Italian with equal 
fluency,—and whose lessons and ex- 
ample soon enriched her powerful and 
flexible voice with those charms of 
taste and feeling so seldom acquired 
out of Italy,—I gave myself up to 
visions of parental pride and exulta- 


on. 

Months relled on in a species of 
pleasing dream, from which all seem- 
ed spontaneously to awake, when the 
return of peace, and consequent resti- 
tution of prisoners, rendered a separa- 
tion ——- inevitable. The feel- 
ings which I myself experienced in 
looking forward to Ludovisi’s depar- 
ture, (for which, to do him justice, he 
immediately prepared,) were suffi- 
ciently painful to have taught me to 
appreciate those of Constance, the sup- 
pression of which was, I have now no 
doubt, the cause of a dangerous and 
lingering illness, during which the 
sympathy of Ludovisi was my only 
consolation. Though this event re- 
tarded his return to the continent, 
(now rendered no longer compulsory, 
by the immediate reduction of the su- 
meg corps to which he had 

longed, ) yet a suspicion of the true 
cause of my daughter’s illness, as well 
as the light it had thrown on the state 
of his own heart, taught this naturally 
honourable young man to withdraw 
gradually from a society which he had 
not yet strength of mind wholly to re- 
linquish. His visits became short and 
constrained, and his health, which the 
climate of England had before affect- 
ed, seemed also to decline. These 
circumstances, and the hints of offi- 
cious neighbours, at length roused me 
from my infatuation, and, like all 
thosé who have great reason to be 
angry with themselves, I preferred 
discharging the weight of my indig- 
nation on the comparatively innocent 
accomplices of my folly, with a vio- 
lence foreign to my nature, and totally 
at variance with all my previous un- 
limited indulgence. I reproached my 
daughter and Ludovisi with abusing 
my facility to destroy my peace, and 
concealing an attachment, which, till 
I thus imprudently defied its strength, 
had never been, on either side, em- 
bodied in language. 
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There are instances in the lives of 
all men, especially those who, like 
en are the slaves of impulse, in 
which they seem to step out of them. 
selves, to act a foreign character, and, 
in so doing, communicate to all with 
whom they come in contact, a portion 
of their own inconsistency. Knowing 
me as you do, it would scarce surprise 
you to havejheard, that, melted by the 
distress of two young and ingenuous 
lovers, and conscious of my own culpa- 
ble negligence, I had yielded an imme- 
diate consent to a union, repugnant 
to my opinions and destructive of my 
dearest hopes. This, at least, would 
have been consistent and characteris- 
tic folly. The obvious course pointed 
out by reason, was by paternal remon- 
strances, and an appeal to those senti- 
ments of honour which as yet Ludo. 
visi had never forfeited, to wean both 
parties from an attachment, hitherto 
unavowed, and the ineligibility of 
which it would have been easy to de- 
monstrate. But by an inexplicable 
fatality, I threatened when I should 
have persuaded, and irritated instead 
of conciliating. My injudicious at- 
tack drew from Ludovisi an indignant 
avowal of a passion, which under other 
circumstances he had determined to 
bury in eternal silence ; and my 
daughter, whom one soothing expres- 
sion would probably have melted into 
tearful acquiescence, derived from my 
harshness a determination, of which 
neither she nor myself believed her 
to be capable. She confessed to me, 
(what she then for the first time con- 
fessed to herself,) that daily and hour- 
ly intercourse with an amiable and 
accomplished young man had insensi- 
bly ripened into a solid and unaltera- 
ble attachment, and seriously, though 
tremblingly asked, whether I was pre- 
pared to sacrifice to prejudices of 
country and fortune that happiness, 
which I had ever fondly assured her it 
was the object of my life to promote. 
Here again Constance, in exchanging 
the tenderness of supplication fora tone 
of deliberate firmness, which I con- 
strued into undutifulness, equally mis- 
took her interests; and my answer 
was calculated to extinguish every 
hope of my concurrence to a union, 
of which I bitterly enumerated the 
disadvantages. 

Silenced but not convinced, awed 
but not softened, Constance was rou- 
sed from the state of mute dejection 
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into which my severity had plunged 
her, by the recital of the injurious 
treatment I had lavished on her lover, 
and which he bore with a dignified 
mildness on which I now reflect with 
shame. After a few days passed in a 
state of mutual constraint and es- 
trangement, contrasting but too forci- 
bly with our former unreserved con- 
fidence, we were surprised by a visit 
from my sister, who, asif possessed with 
the same evil genius, already sworn to 
destroy our peace, completed by her 
indiscreet asperity the triumph of 
passion over duty in the mind of my 
misguided daughter. From the hour- 
ly sarcasms of her aunt, from a pater- 
nal severity she had never before for a 
moment experienced, from the already 
rejected, and now more than ever dis- 
tasteful assiduities of her cousin, is it 
much to be wondered that a child of 
seventeen, deprived by seclusion even 
of the scanty experience of her years, 
should escape, to shelter herself in a 
lover’s arms, from a storm which her 
knowledge of my temper must have 
taught her to look upon as temporary ? 
Ludovisi yet lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood, and conceiving himself 
emancipated by - injustice from 
those restraints which the laws of hos- 
pitality and gratitude had formerly 
imposed, soon prevailed on Constance 
to take the fatal step, and trust to 
time and paternal tenderness for a re- 
conciliation. 

In so doing, I find myself compel- 
led to allow that no sordid or interest- 
ed motive actuated one, whom, had I 
thought otherwise, it would have been 
hard, indeed, to forgive. With pre- 
mature reason, and uncommon steadi- 
ness, Ludovisi unites somewhat of the 
characteristic insouciunce of his coun- 
try, which permitted him as little to 
calculate the advantages, as to appre- 
ciate the evils, of the step he had in 
view. Feeling that equality in birth 
(chiefly indispensable in Italian mar- 
riages) placed him on a level with his 
beloved, he only rejoiced to hear that 
a small legacy, which my daughter 
could immediately claim, joined to a 
remittance he had received of the tri- 
fling reversion accruing to him from 
the death of his mother, would place 
them above immediate want, and al- 
low him, in the event of my remain- 
ing inexorable, to gratify his national 
pride by showing his bride that be- 
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loved Italy, which, as a residence, he 
was for her sake willing to renounce. 
These particu:ars I learned from a 
letter which Constance wrote to a 
young female friend, the sole com 
nion of her childhood, whom, with 
commendable discretion, she had for« 
borne to implicate in her disobedience. 
For me, she left a few lines expressive 
of the warmest filial affection, deplo- 
ring the fatal necessity of choosing be- 
tween a temporary sacrifice of my fa- 
vour, and the eternal surrender of the 
happiness of her future life ; and en- 
treating that forgiveness which a se- 
cret presentiment seemed to say would 
be granted and received with equal 
transport. She concluded by a fere 
vent hope, that by an immediate an- 
swer, addressed to the care of a mutual 
friend, I would tranquillize her mind, 
and obviate, by opening my arms to 
the most affectionate of children, the 
necessity of her following the fortunes 
of her husband to his native country. 
So little had I been prepared for this 
decisive step, that all other emotions 
were at first lost in painful surprise. 
This would in all probability, had I 
been left alone, soon have given place 
to those relentings of parental tender= - 
ness, on which my hitherto idolized 
child had perhaps rather too obvious« 
ly relied ; but that circumstance, care< 
fully commented on by my indignant 
sister, conspired with her own stern 
suggestions to make me ashamed of an 
immediate compliance with my poor 
child’s request. With a stoicism, on 
which I now look back with wonder, I 
suffered some time to elapse without 
dispatching those conciliatory words, 
which would have saved me much 
subsequent suffering. My daughter 
(as I learned from my correspondent 
in London) flew, immediately on her 
return from Scotland, to seek those 
consolatory tidings which it was not 
then in his power to afford, and his 
description of the agonies into which 
she was thrown by the disappoint 
ment of hopes so sanguine, inflicted 
pangs yet more severe upon her father. 
It was, however, some consolation to 
learn, that the affectionate letter which 
I wrote, as soon as Nature gained the 
ascendency, must have reached her, 
as it was taken —_ in her name from 
the banker’s, though she was too much 
agitated again to call in person—Yet 
its tenor was such, as to make it mate 
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ter of ise, as well as t, that 
she , after its receipt, have sae 
severed in flying from a parent, whose 
arms were thus but too readily open- 
ed to receive her !—I lingered on a 
few anxious days in London, and then, 
as you know, followed to Paris, where 
I fondly hope, should I not succeed 
in tracing them, at least to receive, 
forwarded from home, such a dutiful 
and consolatory answer as my letter 
was calculated to call forth. In it, I 
had inclosed a letter of credit, both on 
my banker in town and on the most 
respectable foreign houses, (though 
the latter, I flattered myself, would be 
superfluous, ) so that I felt easy on the 
score of her pecuniary comforts—I had 
hoped, on arriving in Paris, that this 
might have afforded some clue to their 
motions, but I found from Lafitte that 
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no application had been made to him 
for money, by the thoughtless and 
disinterested enemy of my peace. The 
sum indeed, insignificant as it was, with 
which they started, could not yet be ex. 
hausted.—Italy, I know, must be their 
ultimate object, and thither, of course, 
I now bend my steps, with slender 
hopes from aught but time and reflec. 
tion, which must, sooner or later, bring 
my repentant child to my feet. 

At Geneva, where I must pass a day 
or two among the surviving relations 
of my poor Louise, I shall have me. 
lancholy recollections in abundance. 
Would to God they might be gladden- 
ed by tidings of all she has left to at. 
tach me to life! 

Yours ever, 
E. Se_wyn. 


CuaPter II. 


EDWARD SELWYN TO THE REVEREND JOSEPH TREVOR. 


How shall I communicate to you, 
my dear friend, the various emotions 
which swelled my bosom on re-en- 
tering Geneva, connected as is ever 
feature of its lake and mountains wit 
the gloomiest and happiest periods of 
my existence, with (what seems, in- 
deed, an inversion of the order of na- 
pay the sorrows of my youth, and 
the happiness of my maturer life ! 

There are,.in every man’s history, 
passages, which he would fain oblite- 
rate even from his own memory, and 
which, viewed even through the vista 
of | om fill his bosom with remorse, 
and crimson his cheek in solitude— 
Follies, though their remembrance 
may excite wholesome repentance, it 
can seldom be profitable to relate ; but 
my youth was darkened with errors 
far more singular and inexcusable than 
those which fashion sanctions and or- 
dinary youth indulges. On this spot, 
and this alone, where every dash of 
the midnight wave recalls the strange 
history, do I for the first time feel 
prompted to impart to you events, 
which, while they exhibit in a stronger 
light the weakness and inconsistency 

your friend’s character, may give 
him a deeper claim on that compassion 
which his recent griefs deman 

You are already aware that I was 
educated at Geneva, and at a period 





Geneva, July 18—. 
when the hollow sarcasms of Voltaire, 
and the eloquent sophistry of Rousseau, 
exposed at this their shrine the prin« 
ciples of youth to an ordeal, which few, 
alas! had steadiness entirely to resist, 
The cold derision of the apostle of in- 
fidelity made little impression on my 
mind, but the impassioned eloquence 
of the champion of suicide and equality 
too often made the ‘‘ worse appear the 
better reason.” I read and worshipped, 
until I had created an ideal world. 

In the midst of these dangerous 
reveries, I becaine of age, and was 
summoned to England to take possese 
sion of my estate. Inexperienced as I 
was, I soon discovered that my guar- 
dian, a wily man of law, who had 
availed himself of my father’s decli- 
ning years to abuse his confidence, had 
enriched himself at my expense, to an 
extent which made acquiescence im- 
possible. To the law I triumphantly 
resorted, with all the confidence the 
justice of my claims could inspire ; but 
my trustee had, by his professional 
knowledge, entrenched himself behind 
technical barriers, impervious to the 
attacks of truth and reason ; I lost my 
cause, and the laws of my country 
became, in my eyes, contrivances to 
sanction crime and defy punishment. 

I had ani only sister, whom I recol- 
lected but as a lovely child, and whom 
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my fancy had invested with the per- 
fections of a Julie. Judge with what 
renewed indignation I viewed the 
trammels of an artificial civilization, 
when I learned that strong measures 
had been adopted By the aunt to whose 
care she was consigned, to prevent her 
forming a connexion unsuitable in the 
eyes of a prejudiced aristocracy ! 

I heard with exultation that she had 
escaped to unite her destiny with that 
of ber lover, and flew as soon as the 
decision of my law-suit left me at 
liberty, to the retreat where I expect- 
ed to find the happiness of the golden 
age! A few weeks had sufficed to 
awaken my poor Bella from her dream 
of passion, and to rob her hero of those 
qualities with which romance and op- 
position had alone invested him. I had 
festened to sanction with my presence 
their stolen vows, and came only in 
time'to arrange the conditions of a sepa- 
ration which the peace of my poor de- 
luded sister rendered indispensable. 
Disappointed in the amount of her 
fortune, the native brutality of his 
character soon took place of ill- 
feigned tenderness ; to free her from 
persecution, I purchased a commission 
for the unworthy object of her child- 
ish partiality, and retired with her to 
Herefordshire, to enjoy in my paternal 
mansion that seclusion which her 
wounded feelings made desirable. 

Here we remained for some time; 
but, disgusted with the bluntness of 
our rustic neighbours, and their rude 
efforts to console and amuse us, I flew 
for variety to the dissipation of Lon- 
don, leaving my sister under the care 
of her now reconciled aunt, to enjoy 
the only alleviation her sorrows ad- 
mitted in the prospect of becoming a 
mother. 

Like all those who resort to dissi- 
pation, neither from the irresistible 
force of passion, nor the insensible 
control of habit, but experimentally, 
to “‘ minister to a mind diseased,” I 
plunged headlong into the vortex; 
drinking and playing, not because 
either gave me the slightest pleasure, 
but because I had heard them extoll- 
ed as specifics against pain. 

In my case, however, the remed 
proved worse than the disease ; and 
awoke from a six-months’ revel with 
shattered nerves, a’drained purse, and 
a settled despondency of mind, which 
even now I shudder to look back 
upon. Suicides, from disappointed 
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passion, are (whatever may be said to 


. the contrary) more common in other 


countries than in England ; but I fear 
that in the number of those: proceed 
ing from mere weariness of life, our 
foggy atmosphere must ever retain its 
“bad eminence.” I paid my debts, 
settled my estate on my sister and her 
unborn babe, and at the age of three- 
and-twenty, left England with a fixed 
purpose (I shudder while I write it) 
to put an end to my existence on the 
spot where self-destruction had first 
been consecrated as a virtue! 

I travelled to Geneva with more 
than English rapidity, by the way of 
Flanders and Alsace ; determined that 
neither the fascinations of Paris, nor 
the beauties of the Rhine, should di- 
vert me from my gloom ose. 
The French Rovelgtion had Pap sae 
time been going on, and like all the 
young, and many of the oldest and 
wisest of that period, I had hailed it 
as a renovation of the human race. 
Its horrors were, however, beginning 
to belie these fond anticipations, and 
tales of blood and misery from every 
quarter, added social calamity to pri- 
vate dejection. Geneva was too well 
leavened with democratical principles 
and speculative infidelity, not to fol- 
low the example; and political con- 
vulsions, (like the waves of her own 
lake,) the more formidable from the 
narrow sphere within which the 
raged, desolated that flourishing an 
industrious commonwealth. I arrived 
just in time to witness the sad fruits 
of anarchy, in the exile and ruin of 
many I had loved and honoured ; and 
to see coldness, distrust, and poverty, 
usurp the place of cordiality ard joy, 
under the lately hospitable rvofs of 
Geneva. But I was at this period 
too selfish for sympathy, and I avail- 
ed myself of the public distress, to 
shun all my former acquaintance, and 
fortify my resolution to quit a world 
so fertile in misery. Toa mind in 
this peculiar and irritable state, the 
slightest incident will sometimes prove 
the single drop which the cup can no 
longer bear without overflowing. A 
favourite French servant, who had at- 
tended me from the time I first came 
abroad, with every demonstration of 
affectionate fidelity, availed himself of 
the relaxation lately introduced into 
the code of morality, and of the vici- 
nity to the frontiers of his own ungo- 
verned country, —— with the 
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few valuables I possessed, which, by 
the by, in reward for his faithful 
services, I had taken care to secure to 


him after my death. Inconsiderable 


as was my loss, this fresh proof of hu- 
man depravity put the consummation 
to the disgust of life which I had so 
long cherished, and depositing with 
my banker a letter addressed to my 
sister, containing what I was pleased 
to call my motives for this fatal step, 
I left the city on the following even- 
ing, previous to the hour of shutting 
the gates, and wandered in a frame of 
mind which I yet tremble to recall, 
towards an adjoining suburb, formed 
of detached villas, whose gardens ex- 
tend to the lake. ; 

One of these had been the summer 
residence of a family of wealthy mer- 
chants, whose hospitalities I had fre- 
quently shared ; and, knowing it to 
be at present unoccupied, in conse- 
quence of the death of the proprietor, 
I felt a strange satisfaction in select- 
ing as the scene of my premature ca- 
tastrophe, a spot which I had only 
beheld enlivened with innocent festi- 


‘vity. In a summer-house in the gar- 


den, overhanging the lake, I had par- 
taken, not three years before, of a col- 
lation with a joyous group—where 
were they? ‘The venerable patriarch 
of the circle was no more; exempt 
from the infirmities of age, he had 
sunk under the miseries of his coun- 
try, recommending to his son (who, 
with the rashness of youth, had eager- 
ly embraced the popular opinions) 
that moderation, alas! at this period 
known only by name. The young 
man (as I had casually learned) ha- 
ving plunged headlong in the excesses 
of party, had, by the perfidy of a 
partner, lost the whole of his father’s 
patiently accumulated wealth ; he had 
fled no one knew whither; and the 
widow and an only daughter, doubly 
bereaved, had the pressure of domes- 
tic misfortune added to the bitterness 
of public calamity. Wisdom and vir- 
tue had failed to exempt from suffer- 
ing the hoary head of the elder Pré- 
ville. Generosity and patriotism had 
caused the ruin of Auguste ; not even 
the consciousness of worth and inno- 
cence could dry the tears of Louise 
and her mother. What then had J 
to expect in a world thus filled with 
evils, which I had neither experience 
to avert, merit to disarm, nor fortitude 
to bear? Lost in these gloomy reflec. 
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tions, I paced along the narrow foots 
= which skirted the line of gardens, 

alf tempted to anticipate my fate, by 
plunging into the unruffled moonlight 
waters, before I should reach a pro« 
jecting tree, by the aid of whose 
branches I proposed gaining access to 
the garden I had assigned for the de- 
nouement of the tragedy. 

I had seized a pendent branch of the 
well known weeping willow, which 
overhung a spot in the garden sacred 
to the memory of departed worth, and, 
just as by its assistance I succeeded 
in swinging myself over the top of the 
wall, an unexpected rustling among 
the shrubs startled me, a fierce voice 
demanded the reason of my intrusion, 
and I felt myself in the iron grasp of 
an assailant of superior strength. 

Self-preservation (however superflu- 
ous it might seem in one bent on self- 
destruction) instinctively prompted a 
vigorous resistance to my unknown 
antagonist ; but when, on his repeating 
his challenge, and dragging me from 
the dark spot of our first encounter 
into the full moonlight, I recognised 
in him the young and unfortunate heir 
of the premises I was about to pro- 
fane with suicide, I glowed with false 
shame at the idea of the less honoura- 
ble designs of which I was naturally 
suspected. 

My dress and appearance dissipated 
these suspicions, although the sombre 
agitation under which Préville la- 
boured prevented the recognition from 
being at first mutual. We had not met 
since my return from England, and 
much had occurred to obliterate the 
recollection of youthful pastimes. 

By degrees, however, the idea of our 
former intercourse flashed on the mind 
of the young man, and, relaxing his 
grasp, he exclaimed,‘‘ Happy English- 
man, are you come to the scenes of 
former hospitality to insult the mig- 
fortunes of a ruined family, and dis- 
turb the last farewell of its wretched 
descendant to the haunts of happier 
days? ‘Ten minutes later, and the 
quiet bosom of his native waters 
would for eyer have closed over his 
errors and his griefs.” 

I hastily disclaimed all purpose of 
intrusion, where I had myself sought 
and expected privacy, and my own 
diseased frame of mind yielding to 
the potent influence of real and par- 
donable anguish, I felt a strange an- 
xiety to reconcile Auguste to an ex- 
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istence, which, a few moments before, 
I deemed it heroism to relinquish. 

Scarce conscious of my presence, or 
of my vague attempt at consolation, 
he gloomily continued, “‘ My own mis- 
fortunes and those of my country, 
however grievous, methinks I could 
endure ; but I shrink from witnessing 
the silent sorrow that consumes the 
pale cheek of my mother, and withers 
the youthful bloom of Louise. Can 
I see beings lately surrounded with 
opulence and luxury, reduced by my 
own folly and the perfidy of man- 
kind, to labour for a precarious sub- 
sistence ? beings, too, whose innocence 
and resignation would wring a heart 
of stone? I can neither relieve nor 
endure their misfortunes, but I can 
at least rid them of the odious presence 
of their author !” 

Infatuated as I myself was, and 

ed to self-destruction by motives 
still more futile and inconclusive, the 
madness of another yet struck me for- 
cibly. It was easy to expose the ab- 
surdity of consoling afflicted relatives 
by adding to their distress an irrepara- 
ble calamity, and the cowardice of 
escaping from the sight of their pri- 
vations by withdrawing the only sup- 
port which could ever alleviate or re- 
move them. 

** Were my case a similar one,” add- 
ed I, (with the usual sophistry which 
apes our own situations from all 
others,) ‘‘ were there a single virtu- 
ous human being dependent on me 
for support and happiness, I would 
yet consent to resume the burden of 
existence. But though I am not call- 
ed on, as you are, by imperious duty, 
to make this sacrifice, it teaches me to 
preserve to the community a life more 
useful. I will live another day, that I 
may secure to you the means of en- 
gaging again in the laudable pursuit 
of that affluence, which your amiable 
family so richly deserve and so ho- 
nourably employed.” 

The lofty mind of Auguste, which 
under other circumstances would have 
recoiled from the idea of pecuniary 
obligations toa stranger, was reconciled 
to the proposal by the hope of indu- 
cing me, by the mild influence of his 
mother and sister, and the spectacle of 
their restored happiness, to forego all 
thoughts of resigning an existence, 
which, to them at least, would hence- 
forth be so precious, and on these con-« 
ditions alone would he consent to avail 
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himself of any offer to advance the 
sum requisite to restore the credit of 
his long established firm. 

As the reflection of his own pallid 
and emaciated countenance in a glass, 
will often inflict upon a patient a 
shock more salutary and impressive 
than the most solemn warnings of his 
physician, even so did the appalling 
image of our own intended crime, as 
reflected in the conduct of a fellow- 
creature, startle us both on the brink of 
the abyss, and put to flight for ever the 
illusions of passion and sophistry. On 
the spot so lately designed to termi-« 
nate the existence and usefulness of 
two misguided youths, did we bless 
Providence for our almost miraculous 
rencontre, and swear to live hence- 
forth to our duties, and to each other. 

Fain would we have immediately 
renewed these vows at the feet of Ma- 
dame de Préville, and gladdened her 
maternal heart with renovated hopes ; 
but the moon was yet high in the 
heavens, and several hours must elapse 
before we could procure admittance 
at the rigidly-guarded gates of the 
town. Incapable of repose, we em- 
ployed the interval in walking some 
miles along those enchanting banks, to 
which moonlight lends, if possible, a 
softer charm. Our hearts were alike 
too full for total silence, or connected 
discourse ; but they softened within 
us, as we poured into each other’s bo- 
som disjointed effusions of past an- 
guish, present gratitude, and future 
hopes. Our return from the brink of 
the grave, the mild influence of the 
scene, the small still voice of piety 
lulling to rest the waves of passion, 
disposed us to charity with all man- 
kind. Auguste forgave his political 
persecutors and his faithless partner ; 
and I ceased to think that one earth 
could not contain me and my perjured 
guardian! The transitions of senti- 
ment and feeling, the revolution of 
character experienced by both in the 
course of that eventful night, might 
have furnished sensations for a long 
life. 

The concourse of market-boats, 
which lent animation to the lake, and 
the sounds of rustic labour which en- 
livened the banks, convinced us that 
ingress to the city was now practi- 
cable; and our haggard countenances 
and disordered appearance rendered 
us naturally desirous to make our en- 
tréc as early as possible, to elude ob- 
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servation. We hurried eagerly through 
the lofty arcades which line the streets, 
where already the busy hum of men 
was heard, and where the innume- 
arr tenants of the small shops and 

ooths were patiently arranging their 
various commodities to the best ad- 
vantage. My heart smote me for the 
first time at the sight of so much 


’ humble and cheerful industry. of 


which no place in the world exhibits 
more appearance than Geneva. 

Other emotioris succeeded, as, scarce- 
ly able to keep pace with the breath- 
less haste of my companion, I follow- 
ed his footsteps into an obscure street, 
and, ascending an interminable dark 
Stair-case, we found ourselves at the 
door of an apartment sufficiently in- 
dicative of poverty. ‘ Here,” said he, 
(speaking low and rapidly, a slight 
tinge of his former bitterness of ex- 
pression passing over his features, ) 
** here live the widow and daughter 
of Louis de Préville!” He grew pale, 
and, supporting himself against the 
wall, appeared so manifesly overcome 
by the approaching interview, that I 

» for the first time, adverted to its 
— effect on the unprepared in- 
ividuals within. 

om ere to Auguste that the 
health and feelings of his mother and 
sister required a previous preparation 
unattainable at that early hour, which 
precluded the admission of a stranger, 
I dragged him, reluctant but passive, 
down the gloomy: staircase. It was 
now my turn to lead the way to my 
own lodgings, where my absence had 
excitedconsiderable uneasiness ; which, 
however, it was not difficult to dispel 
by simply stating, that having pro- 
longed my ramble of the preceding 
evening, I had outstaid the hour of 
locking the gates, a restraint at all 
times impatiently submitted to by 
Englishmen. 

‘My yer uring was soon recognised 
by my landlady (the widow of a book- 
seller), whose simple expressions of 
delight on seeing again this ‘“ enfant 
prodigue,” (as she truly called him,) 
afforded a faint anticipation of the 
probable transports of his mother, 
whoin we could with difficulty restrain 
our hostess from immediately and a- 
bruptly apprising of his welfare and 
return. 

- In the course of an attempt at break- 
fast, which each excited himself in 
vain to reco to the other, it 


occurred to.us, that the acquaintance 
of my landlady with Madame de Pré. 
ville, and her accompanying me inm 
preliminary visit, a save mu 
awkward explanation, and pave the 
way at once for my good tidings. Af. 
ter a hasty toilette, therefore, which 
the incidents of the night rendered 
abundantly necessary, I put myself 
under the guidance of the intelligent 
but loquacious hostess, exhorting her 
during our whole walk to confine her» 
self strictly tomy introduction as one, 
who, having partaken formerly of the 
family’s hospitality, was too happy to 
have it in his power to repay it by ins 
telligence of its lust prodigal. 

All this Madame Benoit promised, 
protesting against my rapidity of moe 
tion, (which in her case was chiefly 
confined to the tongue, ) and indemni- 
fying herself during our occasional 
halts, by the volubility of that mem-« 
ber for the repose which her limbs re+ 
quired. She was inexhaustible in 
praises of Madame de Préville and her 
daughter, to which I listened with an 
attention no other subject could have 
commanded. “ Quelles femmes !” ex 
claimed my conductress, ‘ ou plutét 
quelles Anges ! accustomed from their 
cradle to every luxury, looked up toas 
the first ornaments of society, and now 
subgisting in a garret on the labour of 
hands used only to confer, not receive 
unbounded liberalities. Et puis,” con- 
tinvied she, with fresh animation, at 
her next halt, “‘ et puis Mademoiselle 
Louise, it is she who breaks her mo- 
ther’s heart ; so young and once so 
blooming, so fond of the country, and 
passing her whole time among the 
flowers which she resembled, and now 
cooped up like a faded lily in a confi- 
ned apartment where the sun scarce 
shines, till it is plain to see she will 
soon go to her poor father, whose idol 
she was. God be thanked, he at least 
was taken from the evil to come.” 

Stopping once more as we entered 
the gloomy court of the house, she 
laid her hand upon my arm, and ask- 
ed me, with deep interest, whether 
Auguste had succeeded in obtaining 
any means of subsistence during his 
absence from Geneva; “for sans cela,” 
added she mournfully, “ what signi- 
fies their meeting, except indeed that 
they may all die in each other’s arms!” 

I rejoiced her warm heart by assu- 
rances that Auguste had prospects of 
entering again advantageously into 
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trade, which sent her old limbs with 
unwonted activity up the steep stair- 
case. Once more I found myself be- 
fore the abode of suffering virtue, with 
reverential feelings, enhanced by the 
artless effusions of this humble friend. 

The door was opened by a little girl, 
who, recognizing Madame de ‘Benoit, 
ushered us unhesitatingly into a plain 
but neatly arranged room, whose al- 
cove containing a bed, concealed by a 
faded silk curtain, indicated it to be 
the sole apartment of two beings, late- 
ly possessed of a splendid house in the 
town, the Elysian villa already men- 
tioned, and a fine chateau some miles 
from Geneva. 

Had the faded arm chair from which 
Madame de Préville rose to receive us, 
been the throne of the universe, she 
was fitted to have lent it dignity ! Ne- 
ver in my life did I behold a more no- 
ble figure ; the majesty of which, tem- 
pered by sorrow, commanded tenfold 
respect. Though unprepared to see a 
stranger, she saluted me with well- 
bred ease, while her reception of Ma- 
dam Benoit’s obsequious inquiries af- 
ter her health, had perhaps a slight 
tinge. of more ceremony and stateliness 
than would have attended it in more 
prosperous times. The gocd woman, 
awed out of her volubility, by the 
united presence of birth and misfor- 
tune, could scarce find words to an- 
nounce my name and errand. She 
had only stammered out the first, 
when the sound, vibrating on the ear 
and heart of Madame de Préville, call- 
ed up on her eloquent countenance a 
thousand painful recollections. A 
glance at the apartment and its furni- 
ture spoke volumes, while she gra- 
ciously uttered, ‘‘ Monsieur, I recol- 
lect, was always le bienvenu at la Ro- 
siére.” 

The mention of the villa at such a 
moment, and the idea of what I had, 
under Providence, been thus the means 
of preventing, deprived me in my turn 
of utterance, and afforded opportunity 
for my companion to proceed to the 
more important part of her mission— 
** Monsieur,” she said, “‘ had always 
cherished ‘a grateful recollection of 
pest hospitality, which he was now, 

e hoped, enabled to testify, by bring- 
ing good tidings of le cher Auguste.” 
—‘ Auguste!” echoed the inimitable 
voice of maternal ‘affection } and, at 
the sound, the door of an adjoinin 
closet hastily opened, and there issu 
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forth a young creature, ‘so tall; so 
slender, and so fragile, that old Be» 
noit’s simile of the faded lily, seemed 
but too applicable. Anxiety for her 
brother conquered timidity, and 
slightly curtseying to me, she clasped 
the withered hands of her old acquamt» 
ance, eagerly exclaiming, “‘ What'of 
Auguste ?”—** Only,” replied the’ mia- 
tron, surprised out of her discre- 
tion, “ that he is well and happy, or 
at least will be so, for Monsieur there 
says he is to be again a good negociant, 
and to make up to you for all that he 
and others have made you suffer.” " 
‘* And where is he now, my dearest 
Benoit?” said Louise, kneeling in 
breathless anxiety before the old wos 
man, while the mother attempted in 
vain to add some acknowledgments 
towards me, to those pious ejacula« 
tions which had first ascended to the 
Source of all good——-“‘ Where the pro- 
digal son should be,” answered a voice 
choked with emotion, as Auguste, who 
had been a listener for the last few mi+ 
nutes, burst into the room, and threw 
himself at his mother’s feet—Whod 
but an inspired historian could paint 
such a scene? and that chiefly by leas 
ving much to the imagination. I mubt 
imitate their expressive silence, and 
hasten to the period when speech ree 
turned, when tears found time to flow, 
and when, becoming conscious of the 
presence of strangers, the happy trio 
found a thought to bestow on the har. 
bingers of their felicity. The food 
Benoit, loaded with thanks and bless 
sings from Louise, half of which the 
fair child’s eyes timidly transferred to 
me, rose to depart, and I was preparing 
to accompany her, when Auguste, forci+ 
bly detaining me, waited only for her 
absence to entreat his mother to ems 
brace the guardian angel of her son. 
Shocked to receive a title so unmerite 
ed, and to find that it involved the dis- 
covery of circumstances, which, for the 
 wbeee of Madame de Préville, I had 
oped for ever to conceal from her, I 
endeavoured in vain to silence the ime 
petuous Auguste; but he was 106 
much excited to be capable of discree 
tion, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Confession is 
the returning prodigal’s first duty !” 
he knelt again before his venerable pa» 
rent, and hiding his face on her knees, 
inarticulately informed her that but 
for the man who stood before her, she 
would that morning have been thein- 
eonsolable mother of a suicide ! A con- 
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vulsive shudder passed across the se- 
rene features of Madame de Préville, 
while a shriek from Louise, gave me 
some faint idea of what might then 
have been the horrors of the scene, had 
thoughtless frenzy added irreparable 
anguish to a portion already sufficient- 
ly bitter. 

** God is mereiful !” sighed out Ma- 
dame de Préville, when the first shock 
was past, “ and has instruments of 
mercy always in his hand—You, 
Monsieur, were doubtless sent by 
Heaven”———*‘ Stop, madame,” ex- 
claimed I, ‘‘ the deliverance was mu- 
tual, and I, not only the unconscious 
but guilty instrument of your son’s 
preservation, owe also to him my re- 
scue from a similar abyss. Let us 
hope to expiate towards Heaven and 
| oe our mutual guilt, by united ef- 

orts to promote your happiness !” 

Louise, who, on her brother’s pas- 
sionate declaration that to me he owed 
his life, had bathed my hand with 
tears of gratitude, let it drop when she 
heard that I also had meditated self- 
destruction ; but her tears flowed fast- 
er, and compassion soon predominated 
over horror. [ left at length this ami- 
able family to the indulgence of their 
private feelings, eager to find occupa- 
tion for mine in arranging the pecu- 
niary transactions, which were to re- 
store them to present competence, and 
probable future affluence. 

My first step was, to remove from 
the banker’s hands, to whom it was 
consigned to be forwarded, the letter 
I had written to my sister, announ- 
cing my fatal resolution; the con- 
temptible sophistry of: which made 
me now eager for its suppression. But 
my folly, though abjured, was desti- 
ned to be exposed, for regular commu- 
nication, by post through France, be- 
ing at present interrupted, and those 
through Germany circuitous and te- 
dious, my banker had, early that very 
morning, availed himself of a courier 
from Italy going express by the near- 
est open route to England, and piqued 
himself not a little on having thus se- 
cured the safe and expeditious convey- 
ance of a letter, which would exhibit 
me to my only relatives as an unprin- 
cipled madman, and might possibly 
have a very serious effect on the deli- 
cate situation of my sister: So inat- 
tentive are those labouring under a 
crisis of selfishness to the feelings of 
others, that this had not before oc- 
curred to me, and it now occasioned 
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the more regret, as a contradiction of 
the intelligence under my own hand 
might probably not reach England for 
weeks after the proverbially swift 
messenger of evil. From these conse- 
quences of my rashness I endeavoured 
to escape, by directing the current of 
my ideas into a pleasanter channel ; 
and I arranged with the banker, to 
whom my credit and resources were 
well known, such an immediate ad- 
vance of cash as would enable the 
house of Préville to resume, under 
that old firm, commercial speculations, 
rendered at present extremely lucra- 
tive by the precarious and distressed 
state of trade in the adjoining country, 
of which Swiss capitalists were enabled 
to take advantage. 

My next care was to remove Ma- 
dame de Préville and her daughter in- 
to a more suitable habitation ; andnone 
appeared to combine economy and eli- 
gibility so completely as La Rosiére, 
which, remaining unsold on the hands 
of the creditors, was easily resumed at 
a season when the disturbed state of 
the continent had nearly banished 
foreigners, and greatly reduced the 
value of those elegant retreats, once 
tenanted at any price by our migra- 
ting countrymen. 

Painful as the first sensations on re- 
visiting La Rosiére must be, I had full 
confidence in the rational fortitude of 
Madame de Préville ; and the idea of 
restoring Louise toher beloved flowers, 
was too delightful to be relinquished. 
As for myself and Auguste, I consider- 
ed the salutary horror and self-abase- 
ment with which the scene must long 
inspire us, in the light of a voluntary 
penance for the crime we had medi- 
tated ; and long it was ere we could 
behold without emotion the placid 
waves which bathed the parapet of the 
beautiful garden of La Rosiere. 

Trevor! I gazed on them to-day, 
and the whole forgotten dream of my 
youth flashed on my mind with a vi- 
vid distinctness, which has given birth 
to this detailed confession, and shaken 
my frame during the recital, with all 
the successive agitations of horror and 
remorse, compassion and love. To you, 
Trevor, who knew, though but for a 
few sad moments of decaying exist- 
ence, my lost Louise, and whose con- 
soling friendship, under Providence, 
enabled me to survive her, I need not 
apologize for soothing my wounded 
spirit by the fond recollections of our 
youthful affection, of a passion, not 
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violent and impetuous as my charac- 
ter then fitted me to conceive, but 
gentle, yet irresistible, like its object, 
and partaking of that innocence and 
purity, which formed the chief charm 
of her angelic character. 

The day when (after a pretty se- 
vere illness, the consequence of mental 
agitation) I was first able to visit Ma-~ 
dame de Préville at the eventful villa, 
is yet present to my memory, with all 
its throng of ‘‘ sweet and bitter fan- 

In the cheerful drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by her wonted elegant accom- 
modations, sat the venerable matron ; 
a shade, perhaps, of greater negligence 
and freedom pervading her dress and 
manners, than when I first beheld her 
in the abode of indigence. Her noble 
soul, no longer struggling with the de- 
grading evilsof poverty, now abandon- 
ed itself to a melancholy at once ten- 
der and elevated ; and when I involun- 
tarily glanced at the opposite fauteuil, 
occupied, when I had last joined their 
happy family group, by her excellent 
husband, a tear, which glistened on 
her cheek, showed the unison of our 
feelings. But, hastily wiping it away, 
she drew me to the casement, round 
which the vine and honeysuckle in- 
termixed their fruit and fragrance, and 
pointing to Louise, busily employed 
in restraining their luxuriance, ex- 
claimed, “ There is yet on earth an 
Eden, and an Eve unconscious of the 
ills of life! For that child’s happiness 
and renovated bloom, accept a mo- 
ther’s blessing.” Her voice caught the 
ear of Louise, who, turning hastily to- 
wards us, with a blush of surprise, 
electrified me by the change which a 
few short days of freedom and enjoy- 
ment had effected on her faded coun- 
tenance. Her regular features were 
now enlivened by the returning roses 
of youth, and her slender form seem- 
ed already less fragile, and her step 
more elastic. She welcomed me with 
ingenuous frankness, shook her head 
at my remaining appearance of indis- 
position, and, on a whisper from her 
mother, vanished into the house, from 
whence Auguste soon joined us. We 
stood together under a spreading wal- 
nut-tree, whose branches overhung the 
water ; the sun was setting in gorge- 
ous brilliancy behind the purple Jura, 
and its last roseate tints were reflected 
from the unveiled summit of Mont 
Blanc. All around breathed’sublimity 
and repose; and our long-agitated 
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spirits partook of the soothing influ- 
ence of the scene. Madame de Pré- 
ville took an arm of.each, and draw- 
ing us insensibly towards the other 
end of the garden, we found ours 
selves at no great distance from the 
fatal summer-house. .Our involun- 
tary efforts to recede did not escape 
our maternal conductress, who, almost 
playfully exclaiming, “ Il n’y a que le 
premier pas qui coute,” insisted on 
our advancing.—An expression of so- 
lemn earnestness instantly succeeded 
her transitory smile, as she added, 
** My children, (for as such I must 
almost equally consider you,) it is not 
by flying from the memorials of our 
sorrows or our errors that we can hope 
to soften the one, or correct the other. 
I have motives almost as strong as 
yours, for shunning this scene of de- 
parted joys and recent horrors ; but 
Heaven has mingled so much of sweets 
ness in the retrospect of both, that we 
will henceforth dedicate it wholly to 
pious gratitude!” As she spoke, we 
passed close to the large weeping wil- 
low, sacred, as I before mentioned, to 
the memory of her husband and lost 
children. To the tablet, which in this 
land of feeling and romance, so fre- 
quently records the actions of the dead, 
was now added a simple tribute of 
gratitude for the preservation of the 
survivors. ‘ Here, at least,” said she, 
** T can never murmur against a Proe 
vidence which has left me so rich in 
blessings ;” and as she finished, her 
eye emphatically rested on her fair 
daughter, who stood to welcome us on 
the threshold of the summer-house, 
which her hands had tastefully deco- 
rated with flowers. and where, as she 
invited us to partake of the fruits she 
had gathered, she seemed to realize 
the very Eve of our inimitable poet. 

I felt at that moment that my hap- 
piness, and perhaps my return to vires 
tue and respectability, depended on a 
close connexion with this amiable fa- 
mily, and I whispered to Madame de 
Préville, ‘‘ Happy Adam! on whom 
such a gift was bestowed by the bene~ 
ficent Author of all good!” The moe 
ther, faintly smiling, imposed silence, 
by laying her finger on her lips; and 
on the same seats where Auguste and 
I had beheld the day dawn upon our 
renovated hopes, did we behold its last 
rays gild a “ sober certainty of waking 
bliss,” which we had not dared to an- 
ticipate ! 

Auguste had agreeable information 
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to communicate. That day had been 
signalized by a bloodless revolution, 
equally honourable and salutary to 
the. commonwealth: an oblivion of 
differences had been ratified, 
y ‘the recall of many respectable citi- 
zens, and among others, of a former 
associate of the elder Préville, whose 
name and experience would add sta- 
bility to a concern, in which he had 
gladly consented to reimbark his con- 
siderable capital. 

Louise, who had enlivened the previ- 
Ous conversation with a thousand ami- 
able sallies, disappeared, on its taking a 
— and even moral turn ;—thus 

ibly pressing on my recollection an- 
other coincidence with her prototype in 
Milton. Theeffect wasirresistible ; and 
on the spot where had almost miracu- 
lously commenced my more intimate 
eonnexion with the family of Préville, 
I, with all the eloquence of sincerity, 
entreated Madame de Préville to sanc- 
tion my endeavours to render it indisso- 
luble, by gaining the affections of Lou- 
ise. ‘‘ Give me credit,” exclaimed the 
agitated mother, “ for a sacrifice to 
gratitude, perhaps not the least diffi- 
cult I have been called upon to make! 
From the first, I foresaw this attach- 
ment, and though not blind to its pro- 
bable consequences, in depriving me 
of my darling child, I durst not de- 
fraud. my benefactor of the only re- 
compence adequate to his benefits. 
Take her, Selwyn! with the blessing 
of a parent, who only asks in return, 
~ stedfastness in virtue, and, for 

own weak sake, a delay of a few 
months, to prepare for an inevitable 

ration.” I had only time to kiss 
her hand with rapture, and solemn- 
ly to promise, that, for a year at 
least, I would not think of returning 
to England, when Louise came run- 
ning towards us with unconscious 
eagerness, exclaiming, “‘ Joy, joy! 
nous sommes tous fiéres maintenant,” 
and at the same instant (hailed, as it 
may well be su d, as a ha 
anti by our highly-wrought minds) 
a rocket, gliding along the blue con- 
eave of heaven, _ the signal for a 
discharge of artillery, and display of 
fireworks, the conclusion of a fraternal 
repast, partaken of at the Hotel de 
Ville, by the lately reconciled citizens, 
whose enthusiastic vows of brother- 
hood had been heard by Louise, as 
the gay galley from whence their Vivas 
proceeded, passed slowly along the 
other end of the garden. 


Auguste, seizing the arm of his mo- 
ther, rushed forward to unite with 
heart-felt sympathy in the hallowed 
close of a festivity, of which his recent 
misfortunes had made him decline the 
previous part ; and while demonstra. 
tions of joy and respect from the barge 
hailed the venerable mother and her 
son, I detained Louise in the sum- 
mer-house, and tfemblingly inquired, 
whether J alone, on this day of hope 
and rejoicing, was doomed to pine in 
sad exclusion from thenewly-cemented 
alliance! ‘‘ Nous sommes tous fiéres 
maintenant,” repeated I ; ‘and myon- 
ly ambition, since I knew you and your 
mother, hasbeen to become the brother 
of Auguste.” “O ma mére!” was the 
touching reply ; and volumescould not 
have more delicately blended a tacit 
admission of my suit, with a filial sense 
of its consequences to her parent. It 
was not a time toextort more. I drew 
her arm within mine, and hurried her 
to the scene of general rejoicing, which 
harmonized so admirably with my pri- 
vate happiness ; and never did thenoisy 
demonstrations with which the good 
Genevese accompany every similar oc- 
currence, appear to me so harmless 
and appropriate. The effect of the 
really good fireworks, as they occa- 
sionally disclosed the majestic forms 
of the more distant mountains, was 
greatly heightened. The reverberation 
of the artillery around the mighty am- 
phitheatre, lent almost supernatural 
dignity to the mimic thunde® All at 
length subsided into silence, and guid- 
ed only by the now again triumphant 
stars of heaven, I returned to Geneva, 
whose sentinels, on this festive occa- 
sion, dispensed with somewhat of their 
wonted rigour. 

I hasten over a period fertile in hape 
piness, but barren of incident. For 
nearly two years did I linger on the 
lovely banks of the Leman, unable to 
tear Louise and myself from the arms 
of our common parent, and unwilling 
to expose my wife to the inconveni- 
eacies and possible perils of a journey 
to England through countries in a state 
of hostility. In the meantime, my af- 
fairs at home imperiously required my 
presence: my estates, which, since the 
malversation of my guardian, I had 
disdained to look into, were mismanas 
ged by an agent, more honest, perhaps, 
but less intelligent; and my sister, 
who, by my permission, resided at my 
paternal mansion, received there the 
visits of a husband, of whom I had the 
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worst opinion, and whose interference 
was loudly complained of by my te- 
nants. 

On the shock occasioned by my un- 
fortunate letter, Bella had, as might 
have been anticipated, somewhat pre- 
maturely given birth to a son, and the 
cause of her agitation having reached 
her unprincipled husband by some se- 
cret channel, the hopes of succession 
held out to her by my intended sui- 
cide, brought him in a transport of 
feigned penitence to his wife's feet. 
A person of stronger mind might, un- 
der such circumstanees, have opened 
her arms to the father of her child ; 
and, before my subsequent letter ar- 
rived to put his sincerity to the test, 
he had again been summoned to his 
regiment. Finding, although disap- 
pointed in his kindness to his widow, 
and our immediate ambition, con- 


vinced at least in the reconciliation ; , 


and led also, perhaps, by natural af- 
fection for his boy, he renewed his 
visits when his professional duties per- 
mitted, and gradually acquired over 
his weak partner an influence, which 
I hoped in some degree to counteract. 
His child was as yet my only heir, 
and to suffer him to grow up under 
such a father, was.most undesirable. 
Madame de Préville was the first, 
with her usual fortitude, to propose 
the separation, and to urge its neces- 
sity with her wanted sagacity and pe- 
netration. Louise, uniting with the 
deepest filial attachment a sanguine 
character, and an ardent desire to see 
the happy England of which I had so 
often boasted, was by degrees recon- 
ciled to an absence we all regarded as 
purely temporary ; inclination as well 
as duty inducing me to promise a 
speedy return. After witnessing the 
union of the now prosperous Auguste 
with the daughter of his wealthy part- 
ner, and thus in some degree filling 
up the blank in the maternal heart of 
Madame de Préville, we tore ourselves, 
by a strong effort, from the beloved 
Leman, idolised by all who have ever 
inhabited its banks, and availing our- 
selves of a partial intermission of hos- 
tile operations, descended the Rhine 
in safety, under the character of Swiss 
travellers, which my long residence in 
the country easily enabled me to sup- 
rt. 


The bustle and immensity of Lon- 
don had on the mind of Louise, ac- 
customed only to the primitive sim- 
plicity, and almost rural tranquillity 
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of Swiss capitals, an overwhelming ef- 
fect ; and comparing its sensations 
witli those excited by some of the stu- 
pendous powers of machinery with 
which I astonished her during our 
journey through the manufacturing 
districts, she gladly hailed ‘the quiet 
and beauty of my Herefordshire re- 
treat. The glimpse of Wales which 
I afforded her in passing, recalled to 
her, as diminished in a camera obscura, 
the majestic features of her beloved 
country, and the association of ideas 
was as yet pleasingly painful—ho 
Ahead hal an yet "bangs on the 
sickness of the heart. 

We found, at first, delightful em- 
ployment ; I in contributing to the es- 
sential comfort and prosperity of my 
tenants, Louise in dispensing ‘the mi- . 
nor blessings of affluence with her own 
peculiar grace. I had settled my sis- . 
ter in a comfortable dwelling near our- 
selves, and though the dissimilarity of 
their character, and a mean jealousy . 
on the part of the former, precluded - 
that cordial friendship which Louise . 
was desirous to cultivate, the little boy” 
became the object of her fond affec-— 
tion, and formed a bond of union be- 
tween us, which not even our invine 
cible dislike to his father could loosen. - 
The death of this unworthy relative 
on a foreign station redoubled our; 
interest in her child, though the birth , 
of a daughter to Auguste, and the joy . 
expressed on the occasion by Madame 
de Préville, once more drew from Lou- 
ise the emphatic expression of “ O. 
ma mére,” and a silent wish, no doubt, , 
to see a daughter of her own encircled , 
in the arms of that beloved parent. 

Never did I even guess how much . 
the privation had been felt, till I wit - 
nessed the transports with which Lou- 
ise presented me with a daughter. The 
raptures of the absent Madame de Pré- 
ville, though equally heartfelt, were 
more chastised with the sober colouring 
of years; and when, in conformity to 
our request, she gave ber name and 
blessing to my Constance, she invoked 
for her a life less chequered with vicissi- 
tudes, and an equally tranquil old age. 

My daughtergrew lovely and healthy 
as a mother couid wish, and engrossed , 
for some time every thought of Lou- 
ise ; but when the perilous period of 
early infancy was past, and such a. 
journey could be contemplated with< 
out injury to the child, her wishes na-« 
turally enough reverted to her beloved 
Switzerland, and to that mother whose 
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declining health had lately become a 
subjeet of anxiety. 

Unfortunately, the hourly growing 
power of France now presented obsta- 
cles nearly insurmountable to the en- 
trance of persons from England into 
Switzerland. That once free and happy 
land was itself harassed with external 
invasion and domestic dissensions ; and 
it was hermetically scaled by a cordon 
of hostile armies from communication 
with this proscribed country. I cheer- 
ed the drooping spirits of Louise with 
hopes of greater facilities from the dis- 
solution of a system, of which all ea- 
gerly anticipated the downfall ; but 
with this forced exclusion from her 
country, which every newspaper re- 
eee oe as a scene of oppression and 

loodshed, while our private intelli- 
gence became gradually more scanty 
and unsatisfactory, commenced that 
irresistible and fatal malady, which, 
though chiefly ascribed to the sons 
and daughters of mountain liberty, 
withers perhaps many an English heart 
under the burning suns of India, and 
visits even the rude African in the far 
isles of the west. Without any fixed 
complaint, Louise drooped under the 
insidious influence of exile and an- 
xiety. Though from me she carefully 
concealed her sufferings, they were but 
too visible in her faded form and un- 
equal cheerfulness. I led her for 
amusement and variety to all the fa- 
vourite haunts of our countrymen,— 
she repaid my attention with smiles of 
gratified affection, but in her eyes our 
richest plains had ever been insipid ; 
our mountains and lakes were full of 
memory’s delicious poison, and the 
sea was only to her a barrier which di- 
vided her from her mother. 

The death of that idolised parent, 
the tidings of which reached her 
abruptly some months after the event, 
through a circuitous and casual chan- 
nel, accelerated the ravages which an- 
xiefy had been silently committing, 
and even J no longer cherished hope. 
Let me do justice to the memory of 
my angel wife. Everything that rea- 
son and religion could suggest, she op- 
posed to the lurking malady ; and an 
affecting instance of self-denial will 
show, that, in fortitude of soul, though 
not in strength of nerves, she resem- 
bled her mother. 

On that eventful morning, which 
first introduced me to their humble 
abode, Louise had been laudably en- 
gaged in painting for sale one of those 
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beautiful views of Mont Blane and 
the surrounding scenery, which form 
a usual ornament of the musical snuff- 
boxes manufactured at Geneva; with 
delight had I hung over her as she 
finished it at the window of the sum. 
mer-house of La Rosicre, and with still 
greater transport had I received it as 
her first gift after our marriage. The 
box on which it was mounted, was a 
peculiarly melodious one, and played 
the Rans des Vaches with an expres- 
sion little reconcilable with ideas of 
mechanism. Even I, at the distance 
of years, have ever felt the associa- 
tions connected with similar boxes, 
too powerful for endurance, and my 
feelings were never, I think, more 
painfully excited, than when, on my 
first arrival here yesterday, a poor 
artist found his way to my apartment, 
and let loose on my unprepared ear, 
sounds to which every fibre of my 
frame vibrates in agony. Yes, Trevor ! 
complicated agony,—for they formed 
the solace of the last moments of the 
wife who is no more, and the favourite 
infant amusement of the daughter 
who has deserted me! 

But I wander.—This magical box, 
in the early stage of her disorder, my 
amiable Louise requested me to lock 
up, that it might not foster recollec- 
tions dangerous to her peace ; and it 
was only when all hope was at an end, 
and when every pious and relative 
duty had been discharged, with a firm 
ness contrasting strongly with her 
bodily exhaustion, that she said, with 
an angelic smile,—‘* Let me find, my 
Edmund, in the sights and sounds of 
my earthly paradise, a foretaste of that 
where we shall one day meet.” 

With a trembling hand did I place 
upon her pillow the well-known box: 
she raised herself to touch the spring, 
(never since profaned by mortal hand,) 
her glazed eye rested a moment on the 
glowing scenery,—her ear drank in 
the sounds of her country’s melody, 
—and softly whispering “‘Omameére!” 
she joined that idolised parent, where 
separations are unknown. 

To you, whom Heaven, at this pes 
riod of cruel bereavement, seemed to 
have sent as a consoling angel to my 
relief, do I owe the resignation with 
which my once rebellious spirit bent 
submissive under the stroke ; your 
soothing friendship, and the smiles 
of my child, first enabled my days to 
glide on in placid tranquillity, which 
her fond attachment and growing 
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charms had at length taught to assume 
the garb of happiness. Had not your 
unfortunate journey to the north re- 
moved you at a critical period from 
your weaker friend, probably your 
prudence might have averted evils, 
which ic would at least have allevia- 
ted, and which strangely divide my 
torn heart, with those elder griefs, 
whose scars this eventful spot has 
caused to bleed afresh. ‘Trevor! I 
have this day embraced Auguste, ge- 
nerous and feeling in prosperity, as 
when I first knew him the victiin of 
misfortune. I have -endured, with 
less of bitterness than I could have 
conceived possible, the sight of his 
gentle wife and flourishing children ; 
my swimming eyes have seen beneath 
the willow of La Rosicre, the names of 
amother and her child added to the re- 
cords of departed worth. 

The worthy inmates of La Rosicre 
have wept with me over my past and 
present sorrows. ‘The latter they en- 
deavour to represent as temporary, 
and confidently anticipate their happy 
termination. On the recital of my 
misfortune, and my conjectures as to 
the probable course of the fugitives, 
an exclamation escaped Madame de 
Préville, which she at first seemed de- 
sirous of recalling ; but, being pressed 
to explain herself, and considering 
that I should thus at least have the 
comfortable assurance of being in the 
right track, she cautiously informed 
me, that from my description she was 
almost certain of having had an un- 
conscious interview with her unhappy 
niece. 

About a fortnight before, a beau- 
tiful young lady, evidently English, 
though expressing herself in French 
with uncommon purity, had stopped 
at the gate of the villa, and requested 
to know if it was to be let ; a supposi- 
tion favoured by its being shut up, 
the family not having as yet removed 
to it for the summer. Madame de 
Préville and her children happened, 
however, to be in the garden, super- 
intending some improvements, and 
thither the old woman, who kept the 
house, ushered the lady, not concei- 
ving herself warranted in giving a de- 
cided negative. ‘The unexpected sight 
of the proprietor’s family seemed to 
embarrass and distress the intruder 
far beyond what the occasion war- 
ranted ; and their kind efforts to dis- 
pel it seemed only to increase her agi- 
tation, which became so violent, that 
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Madame de Préville, insisting on her 
reposing a moment in the summere 
house, flew to procure some cordial. 
The children, who remained with the 
strange lady, were terrified by her in- 
creasing emotion, and afterwards re- 
lated that she had embraced them with 
floods of tears, particularly one whom 
she had heard the others address by 
the name of Louise. The return of 
Madame de Préville, and the drops 
which she forced her to swallow, in- 
spired her involuntary guest with suf- 
ticient firmness to apologise for her 
intrusion, and to attribute her indis- 
position to the recent loss of a belo- 
ved friend. Madame de Préville, 
deeply interested by her youth and 
dejection, and struck, as were all the 
elder children, by that strong resem- 
blance to her grandmother, which 
Constance inherits with her name, 
endeavoured to detain her, but in vain. 
She threw herself hastily into the care 
riage, and drove towards the town, 
amid the conjectures and good wishes 
of the group she had left behind. 

Deep were now our regrets that 
false shame had deterred the fugitive 
from throwing herself on the affec- 
tion of such relatives, under whose 
protecting roof we might in that case 
now have seen the termination of our 
mutual sufferings. Mutual, indeed, 
they seemed to be from this descrip- 
tion; yet though it wrung my heart 
to hear of my child’s distress, it would | 
have beén more bitter to suppose her 
unfeeling. 

Inquiries were instantly made at 
the various hotels, in hopes she might 
still linger in Geneva; but a pair, an- 
swering the description, had set off 
from the Balances, a week before, for 
Berne, and, it was believed, with the 
intention of making some excursions 
in the north of Switzerland, previous 
to their going into Italy, for which 
country the landlord had seen their 
passports. 

Préville has written to correspond- 
ents at Berne and Vivay, (which lat- 
ter town lies directly in the rout to 
Italy,) to obtain intelligence of all 
travellers of similar age and appear- 
ance, and I shall await here the result 
of these, and another post from Eng- 
land. I send this enormous packet by 
a private hand; read it with your 
wonted indulgence. Yours-ever, with 
sincere affection, 
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Noctes Ambrostanac. 
No. XXX. 


XPH A’EN ZTYMMOZIA KYAIKQN NEPINIZZDOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA EAOQHMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 
2. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘”"T'1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
‘* Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
‘‘ Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis-—~ 


And a very fit moito to put to our Noctes.") 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Amprost’s Hotel, Picardy Place, Pauper Parlour. 
NorTH AND THE SHEPHERD. 


SHEPHERD. 

What a fire! That mixtur o’ English and Scotch coals makes a winter 
nicht glorious. Staun’ yont, Mr North, sir, till wi’ this twa-haunded poker I 
smash the centre lump, as Mordecai Mullion has smashed the os _frontis 0 
M‘Culloch. 

NORTH. 

James, you cannot imagine what a noble figure you reflect in the mirror. 

I should like vastly to have your portrait taken in that very attitude. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us! there’s a tongue o’ flame loupt out upon the carpet. Whare’s 
the shool? Nae shool—nae shool! Let’s up wi't in my twa loofs. Whew, 
whew, whew! That’s gude for frost- bitten fingers. ‘There the Turkey’s noa 
whit singed. Do you fin’ the smell o’ burnin’, sir ? 

: NORTH. 

Look at your right hand, my dear Shepherd ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s a’ lowin’. Whew—whew—whew !—That comes o’ hacin’ hairy hauns. 
Belyve the blisters ‘ll be risin’ like foam-bells ; but de’il may care. Oh, sir! 
but I’m real happy to see you out again; and to think that we're to haea 
twa-handed crack, without Tickler or ony o’ the rest kennin’ that we’re at 
Awmrose’s. Gie’s your haun’ again, my dear sir. Noo, what shall we hae? 

NORTH. 
A single jug, James, of Glenlivet—not very strong, if you please ; for—— 
SHEPHERD. 

A single jug 0’ Glenleevit—no very strang! My dear sir, hae you lost your 
judgment ? You ken my recate for toddy, and you never saw’t fail yet. In 
wi a’ the sugar, and a’ the whusky, whatever they chance to be, intil the jug 
about half fu’ o’ water—just say three minutes to get aff the boil—and then 
the King’s health in a bumper. 

NORTH. 
- You can twist the old man, like a silk-thread, round your finger, James. 
But remember, I’m on a regimen. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sae am I—five shaves o’ toasted butter and bread—twa eggs—a pound 0’ 
kipper sea-trout or sawmon, be it mair or less—and three o the big cups 0 
tea to breakfast ;—ae platefu’ o’ corned-beef, and potatoes and greens—the leg 
and the wing o’ a howtowdy—wi’ sume tongue or ham—a cut o’ ploom-pud- 
din’, and cheese and bread, to dinner—aud ony wee trifle afore bed-time— 
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That’s the regimen, sir, that I’m on the noo, as far as regards the victualling 
department ; and I canna but say, that, moderate as it is, I thrive on’t de- 
cently aneuch, and haena fun’ mysel’ stouter or stranger, either in mind or 
body, sin’ the King’s visit to Scotland. I hae made nae change on my lickor 
sin’ the Queen’s Wake, and the time you first dined wi’ me in Ann Street-— 
only I hae gi’en up porter, which is swallin’ drink, and lays on nuething but 
fat and foziness. 


NORTH. 
I forget if you are a great dreamer, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Sleepin’ or waukin’? 
NORTH. 
Sleeping—and on a heavy supper. 
SHEPHERD. 


Oh! sir, I not only pity but despise the coof, that aff wi’ his claes, on wi’ 
his nichtcap, into the sheets, doun wi’ his head on the bowster, and then 
afore anither man could hae weel taken aff his breeks, snorin’ awa’ wi’ a great 
open mouth, without a single dream ever travellin’ through his fancy ! What 
wud be the harm o’ pittin’ him to death ? 

NORTH. 
What ! murder a man for not dreaming, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Na—but for no dreaming, and for snorin’ at the same time. What for blaw 
a trumpet through the hail house at the dead o’ nicht, just to tell that you’ve 
lost your soul and your senses, and become a breathin’ clod? What a blow 
it maun be to a man, to marry a snorin’ woman! Think o’ her during the 
hail hinny-moon, resting her head, with a long gurgling snorting snore, on her 
husband’s bosom ! 

NORTH. 

Snoring runs in families ; and, like other hereditary complaints, occasion- 
ally leaps over one generation, and descends on the next. But my son, I 
have no doubt, will snore like a trooper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your son?! Try the toddy, sir. Your son?! 

NORTH. 

The jug is a most excellent one, James. Edinburgh is supplied with very 
fine water. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gie me the real Glenlivet—such as Awmrose aye has in the hoose—and I 
weel believe that I could mak drinkable toddy out o’ sea-water. The human 
mind never tires o’ Glenlivet, ony mair than o’ cauler air. If a body could 
just find out the exack proper proportion o’ quantity that ought to be drank 
every day, and keep to that, I verily trow that he micht leeve for ever, with- 
out dying at a’, and that doctors and kirkyards would go out of fashion. 

NORTH. 
Have you had any snow yet, James, in the Forest ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Only some skirrin’ sleets—no aneuch to track a hare. But, safe us a’, 
what a storm was yon, thus early in the season too, in the Highlands! I 
wush I had been in Tamantowl that nicht. Noa wilder region for a snow- 
storm on a’ the yearth. Let the wun’ come frae what airt it likes, right doon 
Glen-Aven, or up frae Grantown, or across frae the woods o’ Abernethy, or 
far aff frae the forests at the Head o’ Dee, you wad think that it was the Deevil 
himscl howlin’ wi’ a’ his legions. A black thunder-storm’s no half sae fear- 
some to me as a white snaw ane. ‘There’s an ocular grandeur in it, wi’ the 
opening heavens sending forth the flashes o’ lichtnin’, that bring out the bur- 
nished woods frae the distance close upon you where you staun, a’ the time 
the hills rattling like stanes on the roof o’ a house, and the rain cither 
descending in a universal deluge, or here and there pouring down in straths, 
till the thunder can scarcely quell the roar o’ a thousand cataracts. 

NORTH. 

Poussin—Poussin—Poussin ! 
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| SHEPHERD. 

The heart quakes, but the imagination even in itsaweisclevated. You still 
have a hold on the external warld, and a lurid beauty mixes with the magni- 
ticence till there is an austere joy ‘in terror. 

NORTH. 

Burke—Burke—Burke—Edmund Burke ! 

SHEPHERD. 

But in a nicht snaw-storm the ragin’ world o’ elements is at war with life. 
Within twenty yards o’ a human dwelling, you may be remote from succour 
as at the Pole. ‘The drift is the drift of death. Your eyes are extinguished 
in your head—your ears frozen—your tonguedumb. Mountains and glens are 
all alike—so is the middle air eddying with flakes and the glimmerin’ heavens, 
An army would be stopt on its march—and what then is the tread o’ ae puir 
solitary wretch, man or woman, struggling on by theirsell, or sittin down, 
ower despairing even to pray, and fast congealin’, in a sort o’ dwam o’ deli- 
rious stupefaction, into a lump o’ icy and rustling snaw ! Wae’s me, wae’s me! 
for that auld woman and her wee grand-dauchter, the bonniest lamb, folk 
said, in a’ the Highlands, that left T'amantowl that nicht, after the merry 
Strathspeys were over, and were never seen again till after the snaw, lying no 
five hunder yards out o’ the town, the bairn wrapt. round and round in the 
crone’s plaid as weel as in her ain, but for a’ that, dead as a flower-stalk that 
has been forgotten to be taken into the house at nicht, and in the mornin 
brittle as glass in its beauty, although, till you come to tuuch it, it would seem 
to be alive! 

NORTH. 

With what very different feelings one would read an account of the death 

of a brace of Bagmen in the snow! How is that to be explained, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

You see the imagination pictures the twa Bagmen ag Cockneys. As the snaw 
was getting dour at them, and giein’ them sair flaffs and dads on their faces, 
spittin in their vera een, rugging their noses, aud blawin upon their blubbery 
lips, till they blistered, the Cockneys wad be waxing half feared and half 
angry, and dammin’ the ‘‘ Heelans,” as_ the cursedest kintra that ever was 
kittled. But wait awee, my gentlemen, and you'll keep a louner sugh or you 
get half way from Dainacardoch to Dalwhinnie. 

NORTH. 

A wild district, for ever whirring, even in mist snow, with the gorcock’s 
wing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht—haud your tongue, till I finish the account o’ the death of the 
twa Bagmen in the snaw. Aneo’ their horses—for the creturs are no ill 
mounted—slidders awa’ down a bank, and gets jammed into a snaw-stall, 
where there’s no room for turnin’. The other horse grows obstinate wi’ the 
sharp stour in his face, and proposes retreating to Dalnacardoch, tail fore- 
most ; but no being sae weel up to the walkin’ or the trottin’ backwards, as 
that English chiel Townsend, the pedestrian, he cloits doun first on his 
hurdies, and then on his tae side, the girths burst, and the saddle hangs 
only by a tack to the crupper. 

NORTH. 

Do you know, James, that though you are manifestly drawing a picture 

intended to be ludicrous, it isto me extremely pathetic ? 
SHEPHERD. 

The twa Cockneys are now forced to act as dismounted cavalry through the 
rest of the campaign, and sit down and cry—pretty babes o’ the wood—in each 
ither’s arms! John Frost decks their noses and their ears with icicles—and 
each vulgar physiognimy partakes of the pathetic character of a turnip, ma- 
king an appeal to the feelings on Hallow-een.—Dinna sneeze that way when 
ane’s speakin’, sir! 

NORTH. 
You ought rather to have cried, *‘ God bless you.” 
SHEPHERD. 
A’ this while neither the snaw nor the wund has been idle-and baith 
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Cockneys are sitting up to the middle, poor creturs, no that verra cauld, for 
driftin’ snaw sune begins to fin’ warm and comfortable, but, wae’s me! unco, 
unco sleepy—and not a word do they speak! and now the snaw is up to their 
verra chins ; and the bit bonny, braw, stiff, fause shirt-collars, that they were 
sac proud o’ sticking at their chafts, are as hard as ir’n, for they’ve gotten a 
sair Scotca starchin’,—and the fierce North cares naething for their towsy hair 
a smellin’ wi’ Kalydor and Macassar, no it indeed, but twurls it a’ into ra- 
velled hanks, till the frozen mops bear nae earthly resemblance to the ordinary 
heads o’ Cockneys—and hoo indecd should they, lying in sic an unnatural 
and out-o’-the-way place for them, as the moors atween Dalnacardoch and 
Dalwhinnie ? 
NORTH. 
O James—say not they perished ! 
a SHEPHERD. 
. Yes, sir, they perished ; under such circumstances, it would have been too 
n uch to expect of the vital spark that it should not have fled. It did so— 
and a pair of more interesting Bagmen never slept the sleep of death. Gi'e me 
the lend o’ your handkercher, sir, for I agree wi’ you that the picture’s verra 
pathetic. 
NORTH. 

Did you read, James, in one of Maga’s Leading Articles, called “* Glance over 
Selby’s Ornithology,” an account of the Red Tarn Raven Club devouring the 
corpse of a Quaker on the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn? 


SHEPHERD. 
Ay,—what about it? I could hae dune’t as weel mysel. 
NORTH. 
Do you know, James, that it gave great offence? 


. SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae doubt that the birds o’ prey, that keep gorging themsells for weeks 
after a great battle, gie great offence to thousands o’ the wounded,—picking 
out their een, and itherwise hurting their feelings. Here a bluidy straight beak 
tweakin’ a general officer by the nose, and there a no less bluidy crooked ane 
tearing aff the ee-broos o’ a drummer, and happin’ aff to eat them on the hol- 
low round o” his ain drum,—on which never will tattoo be beaten ony mair, 
for a musket ball has gone through the parchment, and the “ stormy music,” 
as Cammel ca’s it, is hushed for ever. What need adescription o’ the dreadfu 
field, when it has been crappit and fallowed year after year, gie offence to ony 
rational reader? Surely no; and, therefore, why shudder at a joke about the 
death o’ ae Quaker ?—Tuts, tuts, it’s a’ nonsense. 

NORTH. 

Drinking, dancing, swearing, and quarrelling, going on all the time in Ta- 
mantoul, James, for a fair there is a wild rendezvous, as we both know, sum- 
mer or winter ; and thither flock the wildest spirits of the wildest clans, old 
soldiers, poachers, outlaws, bankrupt tradesmen from small towns, and bank-« 
rupt farmers from large farms, horse-coupers, cattle-dealers, sticket mini- 
sters, schoolmasters without scholars, land-measurers, supervisors and excise 
men, tinkers, trampers, sportsmen, stray poets, contributors to Magazines— 
perhaps an editor—people of no profession, and men literally without a name, 
except it be recorded in the Hue and Cry, all imprisoned in a snow-storm, 
James! What matter if the whole body of them were dug out dead in the 
morning from the drift, a hundred feet high ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma faith, North, you've ta’en the word out o’ my mouth ; but hooly, hooly 
—let’s get back free Tamantoul to Embro. Onything gude in lecterature, 
sir, syne Lammas Fair ? 

; NORTH. 

Why, my dear James, I live so entirely out of the world now, that you 
could not apply, for information of that kind, to a person less likely to afford 
it. I live on the Past. 

SHEPHERD. 

Rather spare dict, sir, and apt to get musty. I prefer the Present—na, even 

the verra Future itsel—to the Past. But the Three a’ mixed thegither, like 
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rumbletethumps, makes a gran’ head-dish at denner, or sooper either ; and I 
never eat it onywhere in sic perfection as at Mr Awmrose’s. 
NORTH. 

Have you heard, James, that we are absolutely going to have some war 
again? A furious Army of Refugees have invaded Portugal, and threaten to 
overthrow the Constitution. ; 

SHEPHERD. 

I fear the plook o’ war ’ll no come to a head. There’s a want o’ maitter. 
Leave the Portugals to fecht the collyshangy out by theirsels, and there may 
be some cracked crowns. But twa three regiments o’ our red coats ‘ll put out 
the fire o’ civil war afore it’s weel kindled—whilk’ll be a great pity. Is na 
there something rather ridiculous like in the soun’ o’ an Army o’ Refugees? It’s 
only next best to an Army of Runaways. 

NORTH. 

Britain, James, and France—what think you of a war between them, 
James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

For Godsake, dinna let us begin wi’ politics, for under them I aye fin’ my 
nature stupified within me—as if I were tawkin’ no frae my ain thochts, but 
out o’ a newspaper. A’ I say is, that the times are wersh without bloodshed. 

NORTH. 

Did you read Canning’s speech ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,—but I’m gaun up to London in Feberwar, to hear him in the House o’ 
Commons. Think ye, that the best discourse “‘ by Cameron thundered, or by 
Renwick poured,” of old, to a congregation of Covenanters, in a sky-roofed 
kirk o’ cliffs in the wilderness, would have done to be read in Awmrose’s here, 
wi’ twa caundles on the table, and twa on the brace-piece Jhelpin’ the fire to 
illuminate a board o’ oysters, or ashet o’ rizzard haddies, or a trencher o’ 
toasted cheese ? Nae doubt the discourse wad hae been a gude discourse ony 
where—but where the hands uplifted to heaven, the hair of the preacher 
streaming in the wind, his eyes penetrating the clouds, the awful sound o’ one 
voice, and one voice only, heard in the hush o’ the desert? Where the fixed 
faces o’ the congregation, intent as if but one soul animated the whole mass, 
a’ armed even on the Sabbath-day, and forgettin’ when harkenin’ to the tidings 
o’ salvation, o’ the soun’ o’ the hoofs o’ bluidy Claverse’s dragoons ? Just sae in 
their ain way wi’ Cannin’s orations. You maun see the man himsell—and they 
say he has a’ the outward powers and graces o’ a great speaker ; and as for his in- 
wards, there can be nae doubt that his brain has a har! o’ strong bricht thochts 
like fire-flaughts enlichtenin’, or, as needs be, witherin’ and consumin’ a’ oppo- 
sition, like , or stubble, or heather a-bleeze on the hills. 

NORTH. 
You will also have an opportunity, James, of hearing Hume. 
SHEPHERD. 

O man! but he maun be an impident cretur that Hume, to lowse his tink- 
ler jaw in the Hoose, afore three hunder British and Eerish gentlemen, wi’ 
the sum of fifty-four punds seven shillings and eightpence three farthings, 
one doit in his breeches pocket, diddled in interest frae the funns o’ the Greck 
Pawtriots, fechtin in their poverty for the freedom o’ their native land. 

NORTH. 
He offered to refer the affair to arbitration, you know, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

And what for didna he fix on three arbitrawtors? Does he think folk are 
to come forward o’ their ain accord? He seems to think it a great feather in 
his cap that he didna commit even-down cheatery and thievery on the Greeks. 
Grant that, which is mair than doubtful, hasna he proved himsel a greedy 

eedy fallow, and fonder far to hear the clink o’ his ain cash than the shouts 
oO” mony | frae that ance glorious country, whare genius and valour were na- 
tive to the soil, and whare yet they are not dead but sleepin’, and may—ay, 


will arise frae the bluidy dust, and tear out the Turkish crescent'from the 
sky, ance mair free to the silver feet of their ain Diana ! 
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NORTH. : 

He is a poor creature, in mind, soul, and heart alike—and wears the inte- 
rest of his scrip in his very face, in the hardness and hue of brass. How else 
durst he have risen from his breech after Canning—and like a turkey-cock, 
that is a bubbly-jock, James, have given vent to his vile gobble, ére the House 
had ceased to hear the cry, and view the flight, of the Eagle ? 

SHEPHERD. 
“* An honest man’s the noblest work of God!” 
NORTH. 

The man’s mind has so long busied itself with pounds, shillings, pence; 
halfpence, farthings; and doits, James, that it has utterly lost all perception 
of the higher interests to which they may be made subservient—and for which 
alone they can have any value in a nation’s eyes. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wud hate to dine wi’ him at a tavern—for he wud aye be for threapin’ 
doun the bill ; and oh! but he wud be gp A. to the waiter. He wud 
never gie ony waiter—even if she was a lassie—mair than tippence—and 
aiblins ane o’ the bawbees o’ an obsolete sort, that wadna gang now-a-days— 
what they ca’ an Eerish rap, or ane issued lang syne by some cotton spinner 
in Manchester. We'll hear o’ nae mair public denners to sic a meeser. 

NORTH. 

There is no saying, James. Whom will not party spirit in these days set 
up as an idol, basely bow down, and crawling worship it? Mr Brougham 
gave the scrub a hard hit on the kidneys, and it must have made him wince. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo was that ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Brougham, in allusion to Hume’s speech, declared himself incapable of 
“ listening to the arithmetic of the Honourable Member for Aberdeen. There 
were circumstances,” he said, “ in which countries—as well as individuals— 
might be placed, in which to compute cost was impossible, frivolous, disgraceful 
alike to the country and do the individual !” 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel dune, Hairy. That was capital. 

NORTH. 

But before Hume had recovered from that well-delivered hit, Mr Brougham 
put in a facer that broke the brass like an egg-shell. ‘ To those upon whom 
such topics (national faith and national honour, James) are thrown away, 
however, and to whom the expense which any of their preparations might cost, 
was so considerable an object, and to how much it might mount up by the loss 
of the interest (loud laughter) upon it, and of interest upon that interest, (loud 
laughter) he could put it to all such reasoners,” &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel done, Hairy,—weel done, Hairy. You're an ambitious chiel’ youre 
sell, and wad do muckle to gain the object of your ambition ; but you never 
were avaricious—you have a sowl aboon that,—and I could forgie ye a’ your 
sins for that noble disdain of the meanest member o’ the legislative body. . He 
can never haud up the head o’ him after that. Weel dune, Hairy. Mr North, 
Jet’s drink Mr Brumm’s health in a cauker. 

NORTH. 

Here he goes.—Heavens, James, is that a brilliant among the hair of your 
little finger ? 

SHEPHERD. 

0’ the first water. But you've seen’t afore a thousand and a thousand times. 
I got it frae his Grace the late Duke o’ Buccleuch. 

NORTH. 
Are you not afraid of losing it, my dear Shepherd ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Faith, there’s nae fear o’ that ; for it has indented itsell intil my finger sae 
decp, that naebody can steal’t frae me unless they saw or file’t aff. It is in- 
deed “ a gem of purest ray serene ;” and mony a mirk nicht hae I seen m 
way hame by its wee, clear star o’ lustre. The fairies ken ’t when they see t 


afar aff twinkling through the mist, and the Shepherd hears the soun’ o’ their 
Vor. XXI. 0 
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wings wavering roun’ his head sae near, that he often thinks he could grup 
ane o’ the creturs by her grass-green cymar. But the air-woven garment is 
impalpable to the touch ; and, wi’ sweet shrill laughter, the Aerials fade, chi- 
ming away outower the hills down by the towers o’ Newark to holy Melrose, 


and the auld Abbey o’ Dryburgh. 
NORTH. 


Oh why, my dearest James, why is thy mountain-lyre mute ? 
SHEPHERD. 
You're a bonny fallow to ask that question ; you that’s aye abusing poetry, 
and wunna leaye ony ane o’ a’ the Nine Muses the likeness o’ a dowg ! 
NORTH. 
The sea of song hath its ebbs and flows ; and now, methinks, there is a wide 


shore of sand. 
SHEPHERD. 


' Alang which you see, noo and then, a straggling poetaster picking up a few 
shells—mere buckies! 
NORTH. 


. Sinking in treacherous quick-sands,—or swallowed up when the flow of tide 
returns from the ocean. 





SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae wush either to be drowned, or picked up by some critical cobble 

@ drookin’ wat, wi’ sand in my hair, and sea-weed and barnacles stickin’ to 

my hurdies, like the keel o’ a veshel wi’ Sir Humphrey Davy’s preservers 

_— the dry-rot. Better to remain inland,—a silly shepherd, piping to his 
oc. 


NORTH. 

I was glad to see some fine lines of yours, James, in Mr Watts’ Souvenir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sir, but yon’s a bonnie byuck! What for did na ye notice the Prent o’ 
Martin’s Alexander and Diogenes? That Martin, te my fancy, ’s the greatest 
painter o' them a’, and has a maist magnificent imagination. I’m nae great 
classical scholar ; but aiblins I ken as muckle about Alexander the Great, his 
character and his conquests, as mony bred in a College. What a glorious gloom 
and glitter o’ battlements hanging ower the crested head o’ the Macedonian 
monarch, marching afore his bodyguard, while a’ the laigh distance is a fo- 
rest o’ spears and lances! And then Diogenes, like a tinkler at the door o’ his 
bit blanket-tent, geeing a lesson, which he was weel able to do, to the son o’ Ju- 

iter Ammon. The Tent’s far better than a tub—for historical truth canna 

said to be wranged, when it is sacrificed to the principles of a lofty art. A 
fountain playing close at hand in the shade—and the builder’s and the sculp- 
tor’s skill beautifying every quiet place with pensive images! My copy, wi’ 
Mr Watts’s respectful compliments, in large paper, wi’ proof impressions ; 
and I wadna sell’t for five guineas, even although I had coft it mysell for 
twal shillings. 

NORTH. 


Jozey Hume would not scruple to sell, at a profit, a Presentation-copy of a 
work of Sir Walter’s. 
SHEPHERD. 


Hoot, you sumph !—Beg pardon, sir,—Hoo do you think that a Presenta- 
a frae Sir Walter could ever get into such slippery hauns? But, gin 
ane suppose sic a supposition, nae doubt Joe wadna be lang o’ sellin’t ; 
for ye ken he doesna like to see interest on siller losing itsell, and it’s verra ex- 
pensive keeping byucks lying idle, even although they dinna eat muckle in 
their shelfs. I wadna sell a presentation-copy o’ the warst o’ Sir Walter’s 
warks, if it were to keep me and mine frae starvation.—When’s his Napoleon 
to be out ? 

NORTH. 
In a month or two, I hear. It is a noble performance. 
SHEPHERD. 


- You dinna say that you’ve seen’t ? 
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| NORTH. 

Hem !—Mum, James. His other works are Tales; but this is a History, 
and a History worthy both the Men. 

. SHEPHERD. ; 

I canna doubt it. He’s up to onything.—Oh, sir, but it’s sickening to hear 
the anticipatory criticism o’ the Whiglings on the Life of Napoleon. Wull 
Sir Walter, they ask, do justice to his character—wull he not show his poli« 
tics? What for no?—Whan did he ever deny glory to a great man? Never. 

NORTH. 

Mere malice. Why, James, the Whigs used formerly to say, and even now 
they hint as much, that Wellington is not a great General. Neither is Scott a 
great Author. 

SHEPHERD. 

I can thole a hantle o’ nonsense—for I like to speak nonsense mysel—but 
heartless, malignant, envious nonsense, I never could thole ; and were ony ass 
to point his ears with a bray at Sir Walter; in my sicht or hearing, I would 
just get up, even if it was at a board o’ oysters, when ODoherty was clearin’ 
a’ before him, and kick the donkey down stairs. 


NORTH. 
Have you seen Allan Cunningham’s Paul Jones ? 
SHEPHERD. 
No me. It'll no be verra gude. 
NORTH. 
What, James! Don’t you think Allan a man of genius ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Yes, sir, I do think him a man of genius. But may na a man of genius 
write a byuck that’s no verra gude? Read ye ever a romance cad the Three 
Perils o’ Man ? 

NORTH. ' 

Bravo, my dear Shepherd. Paul Jones, James, is an amusing, an interest- 
ing Tale, and will, on the whole, raise Allan’s reputation. It is full of talent. — 

SHEPHERD. ' 

Let’s hear its chief merits first, and then its chief defects. They'll be geyan 
equally balanced, I jalouse. 

NORTH. 

Even so. There are many bold and striking incidents and situations ; many 
picturesque and poetical descriptions ; many reflections that prove Allan to be 
a man of an original, vigorous, and sagacious mind. 

SHEPHERD. 
I dinna doubt it. Say away. 
NORTH. 
The character of Paul Jones is, I think, well conceived. 
SHEFHERD. 
But is’t weel executed? That’s everything. 
NORTH. 

No, James, that’s not everything. Much may be forgiven in imperfect exe- 
cution to good conception. In bringing out his idea of Paul Jones, Allan 
has not always been successful. ‘The delineation wants light and shade ; 
there is frequent daubing—great—or rather gross exaggeration, and continual 
effort after effect, that sometimes totally defeats its purpose. On the whole, 
the interest we take in the Pirate is but languid. But the worst fault of the 
book is that it smells not of the ocean. There are waves—waves—waves—but 
never a sea,—battle on battle, but as of ships in a painted panorama, where 
we feel all is the mockery of crate ste ome 9 almost grudge our half-crown at 
each new ineffectual broadside and crash of music from a band borrowed from 
a caravan of wild beasts. 

SHEPHERD. 

If I had said all that, you would have set it down to jealousy o’ Kinnigham’s 
genius. 

NORTH. 

It is evident that Allan never made a cruise in a frigate or line-of-battle 
ship. He dares not venture on nautical terms—and the land-lubber isin | 








| 
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every line. Paul Jones’s face is perpetually painted with blood and gunpowder. 
and his person spattered with brains. The description of the battle Cees 
| the Shannon and the Cheasapeak, in James’s Naval History, is worth, ten thou- 

sand times over, all the descriptions in Allan’s three volumes. Sadly inferior, in- 
deed, is he to Mr Cooper, the truly naval author of the Pilot, who writes like 
a Hero. 






SHEPHERD. 
As a tale of the sea, then, Paul Jones is a failure? 


NORTH. 

A most decided one. Still a bright genius like Allan’s will show itself through 
darkest ignorance—and there are occasional flashes of war poetry in Paul Jones. 
But he manceuvres a Ship as if she were on wheels, and on dry land. All the 
glory of the power of sail and helm is gone—and the reader longs for an old 
number of the Naval Chronicle, for a Gazette letter from the Admiralty, from 
Lord Exmouth, or Lord Cochrane, or Sir Richard Strachan, or Keates, or 
Mylne, or Seymour, or Brisbane. But as I shall probably review Allan's 
book, you will see my opinion of its beauties and its deformities at great length 
in an early number. ‘The article shall be a good one, depend on’t—perhaps a 
leading one, for it is delightful to have to do with a man of genius ; and our 
readers will rise from its perusal with a far higher opinion of Allan’s powers, 
than from any base and paid-for panegyric in any unprincipled Edinburgh 
radical newspaper, where the fear or the hope of a few advertisements with- 
held or bestowed, will prompt a panegyric fulsome as the smell of rankest 
ewes or nanny-goats, that, to the nostrils of a proud Peasant, like Allan Cun- 
ningham, must be sufficient, James, to make his stomach “ just perfectly scuns 
ner.’ By the way, I cannot say, James, that I feel that disgust towards lite- 
rary ladies that you used to express so strongly by that excelient word scunner. 
To my aged eyes a neat ankle is set off attractively by a slight shade of ceru- 
lean—and— 

SHEPHERD. 

A nate ankil ! Saw ye ever ina’ your born days a nate ankil in a blue stockin’ ? 
A’ the leddies 0’ my acquantance that write byucks hae gotten a touch o’ the 
elephanteasis in their legs. If they grow thicker and thicker a’ the way up, 
safe us, but they maun— 

NORTH. 

Stop, James. Some of our most justly popular female authors are very hand~ 
some women. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll just thank ye to name twa or three o’ the handsomest—and I’ll bet you 
what you like that I’se produce a lassie frae Yarrow or Ettrick, in worsted 
huggers, that just kens her letters and nae mair, that'll measure sma’er roun’ the 
ankils than your picked madam in the blue stockins, although she may hae 
written volumm upon volumm baith in prose and metre, and aiblins dedica- 
ted them, with a “‘ Sire” in great big capitals, to his Majesty the King. 

NORTH. 

Stuff, James, stuff. Of all the huge, hulky, bulky, red, distempered ankles 
that ever petrified my astonished gaze, the most hideous have I seen wading 
the tributary streams of the Tweed. In humble life, no such thing exists as 
a neat ankle, 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir chiel, I pity you. 

NORTH. 

The term, Literary Ladics, (who, by the by, are charming Literary Souve+ 
nirs), is uniformly used by the dregs of both sexes—and only by the dregs. For 


my own part,'I never yet felt or understood the full beauty of any pathetic 
ore a in a poem, till I had heard it read, or recited, or breathed of by 
ady’s lips—or wept or smiled over by lady’s eyes—God bless them! They 
are celestial critics—and I could often kiss the sweet creatures, so silvery 
sweet the music of their tongues ! Believe it not, James—believe it not, James, 
that their ankles are ever one hair’s-breadth in circtmference more than he 
eould wish them to be, when kneeling Lover makes obeisance to their feet. 
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SHEPHERD. ; 

Weel, weel, then—I daursay I’m wrang. I’m wullin’ to believe, in spite o° 
the evidences of my senses, that the leddy I saw the day comin’ intil a circulatin 
Jeebrary to ax for the Secrets o’ Sensibility, in four volumes, had ankles nae 
thicker than my wrist-bane, although at the time I could hae taen my bible 
oath that they were about the thickness of my cawve. 

NORTH. 

Besides, James, it is altogether a mistake to think that thinness is neces 
sarily neatness in an ankle. An ankle ought not on any account to be either 
thick or thin, but of a moderate roundness ; any approach to the boney—or 
what you would call the “ skranky,” is death to my devoirs. Many elderly- 
young ladies are partial to short petticoats, on the score of their thin, boney, 
skranky ankles, which they stick out upon the public like sheep’s trotters. 
Commend me, James, to a slim rotundity which long-fingered Jack could 


; span—and scarcely span. Such an ankle, in the words of Burns, betrays fair 


ts 





proportion. ‘The skranky ankle bespeaks skranky neck and bosom, James, 
and—— 
4 SHEPHERD. 

There’s nae endurin’ them—I alloo that lassies should aye be something 
sonsie. 

NORTH. 

So with waists. Women are not wasps. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m no just quite sae sure about that, sir; but I agree wi’ you in dislikin’ 
the wasp-waist. You wunner what they do wi’ their vittals. They canna be 
healthy—and you'll generally observe, that sic-like hae gey yellow faces, as if 
something were wrang wi’ their stamach. ‘Ihere should be moderation in a 
things. A waist’s for puttin’ your arm round, and no for spannin’ wi’ your 
hauns—except it be some fairy o’ a cretur that’s no made to be married, but 
just to wonder at, and aiblins admire, as you wud a bonny she-dwarf at a 
show. There should aye be some teer and weer about a lassie that’s meant 
tor domestic life. 

NORTH. 

With regard to dress, I am willing to allow considerable latitude. The bo- 

som is the blessed seat of innocence as well as love. 
SHEPHERD. 

That it is, Mr North ; and nae man that feels and thinks as a man need pre- 
tend to be angry wi’ a glimpse—na, wi’ mair than a glimpse—o’ a sicht that 
soothes the thoughts and feelings into a delightful cawm, and brings into his 
heart a silent bennison on the Virgin, whose wakin’ and sleepin’ dreams are a” 
as pure as the snaw-drift o’ her heaving breast! It’s nane but your sancti- 
monious sinners that gloom as they glower on such a heaven. 

NORTH. 

I often wish that there was not such uniformity in fashion. How much 
better if every maiden and every matron would dress according to her own 
peculiar taste and genius—each guiding herself, at the same time, by some 
understood Standard, from which there was to be no wide deviation. * Thus 
we should: have “ variety in uniformity,” ‘ similitude in dissimilitude,” 
which, according to Lord Shaftsbury aad Mr Wordsworth, and a thousand 
others, is one of the prime principles of beauty. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a capital remark. Tak’, for example, floonces. What's mair redi- 
culous than sax tier 0’ floonces on the tail o’ the gown o’ a bit fat, dumpy cre- 
tur, wi’ unco short legs, and stickin’ out gey an’ sair, baith before and behin’, 
beside a tall, straught, elegant lassie, wha bears alang her floonces as glori- 
ously as the rising morning trails her clouds through amang the dews on the 
mountain-taps ! 

NORTH. 

Poetry in every word. 

} SUCPHERD. 

Without sic paraphernalia, Dumpy micht hac been quite a Divinity. But 
the floonces gar you forget your gude manners, till, you can scarce help 
lauching. 
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NORTH. 
' Oh, James, what a charm in appropriateness ! 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s the same thing wi’ men. Some look best in ticht pantaloons—some jp 
lowse troosers—some in knee-breeks—and some in kilts. Instead o’ that, 
when tichts are the fashion, a’ maun pit on tichts—and what a figure dogs, 
yon body mak’ o’ himsell in tichts, wi’ legs and thees a’ o’ ae thickness, frag 
cute to cleft, excepp at tlie knees, which stick out on the insides wi’ knots like 
neeps, the verra hicht o’ vulgarity in a drawing-room o’ leddies. 

NORTH. 
O, for the restoration of the Roman Toga! 
SHEPHERD. 
. Then should the Shepherd appear in the character of a Roman Consul. 
NORTH. 
Hail, Cincinnatus—Cincinnatus, hail ! 
SHEPHERD. 


I thocht he had been a ploughman—no a shepherd. 


NORTH. 
Pray, James, do you think the pastoral preceded the agricultural state ? 
SHEPHERD. 

The horticultural preceded them baith—and that’s the reason why I became 
a member o’ the Horticultural Society, though it costs me twa guineas a-year. 
Now, there could be nae delvin’ without spades, and nae drillin’ without 
howes, and nae dibblin’ without dibbles—sae you see the agricultural state, 
as you ca’t, naturally succeeded the horticultural. Further, waurna gardens 
made o’ yirth? and what signifies it, in the pheelosophy o’ the maitter, when 
the saft garden was changed for the hard glebe, as was the case—wae’s me— 
when the flaming sword drove our first parents—puir creturs—out the gates 
of Paradise! Therefore, strickly speakin’, the first state o’ man was agricul. 
tural. 

NORTH. 
John Millar, in his Distinctions of Ranks, thought otherwise. 
SHEPHERD. 

And wha’s John Millar? Was he a brother o’ Joe’s? But to proceed wi’ 
an answer to your question. The pastoral state grew out o’ the agricultural, 
for when corn was raised, what was to become o’ the straw? Cattle were col- 
lected, and tamed, and fattened, and ate. Further, think you that men wad 
hae been sic even-doun idiots as to have lived on cattle, without potawtoes and 
bread? Or on potawtoes and bread without cattle ? They were nae sic sumphs. 
Therefore, Cain was a ploughman—and Abel was a shepherd—just as Adam 
had been a gardener. And think you Eve and her daughters were long contented 
with fig-leaves—no they indeed. Thus manufactures arose. As new families 
were begotten, villages and towns arose, and hence trade and commerce. So 
that horticulture was the original state—and thus the agricultural and the 
pastoral and the manufacturing and the commercial state arose contempora- 
neously, or nearly sae, a’ round and about the bonnie borders o’ Paradise—for 
the borders were bonnie, and weel watered wi’ many large rivers, although 
the fiery sword o’ the Angel o’ the Lord often smote the soil wi’ drought as 
with a curse—and—— 

NORTH. 
But you have forgot the fishing and the hunting states. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’ve dune nae sic thing—Come out to Altrive, and you wilksee them baith 
in a’ their pristine glory. But never tell mesthat a nation o’ fishers ever 
turned into a nation o’ hunters, or veece versa. Indeed I hae my doubts gin 
ever there was sic a thing as a nation o’ fishers—except ye ca’ twa three hun- 
der shiverin’ forlorn wretches on the shores o’ Terra del Fuego, or ony ither 


sic like dreary and disconsolate shore, a nation—which would be a great abuse 
o’ language. How the devil the human race ever got there, is no for me to 
say, nor you neither. But I gang no to John Millar, but to Moses, for my 
pheelosophy o’ man and man’s dispersion ; and even supposing, for the sake 0’ 
theory and hippothesis, that the abeelities o’ the twa writers were about upon 
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spar, Moses, ye’ll allow, had a great advantage, in leevin’ some thousans 0” 

nearer the time o’ the creation than John Millar. Sae I shall continue 

to prefer his account to ony ither speculation sin’ the invention o’ prentin’. » 
NORTH. 

1e in James, you are a good shot. . 

SHEPHERD. 5 baci 

I seldom miss a hay-stack, or a barn-door, standing, at twenty yards ; 

free put war they to tak wings to themselves and flee away, I should a shy 0’ 

like | takin’ on ony big bet that I should bring them down—especially wi’ a single 
NORTH. 

That thick brown Octavo, lying by itself, immediately beyond the rizzered 
haddies, is one of the best and most business-like Books on shooting that we 
sportsmen have ; it is a Fifth Edition of my friend Colonel Hawker. 

SHEPHERD. 

Commend me to an auld Sodger for shootin’, Let me put on my specks— 
ae sentence in a book ’s quite aneuch to judge a’ the lave by—and I see the 
Colonel’s a clever fallow. Plates, too, Mr North; you maun just gie me a 
present o’ this copy—and it will aye be ready for perusal when you come out 


to Altrive. 
NORTH. 

me Take it, James. 

ar, +] . . SHEPHERD. | | . . 
— Nane o’ your pigeon-killers for me, waitin’ in cool blood till the bonnie 
te burdies, that should ne’er be shot at a’, excepp when they’re on the corn-~ 
mr stooks, flee out o’ a trap wi’ a flutter and a whirr, and then prouder men are 
nt they nor the Duke o’ Wellington, when they knock down, wi’ pinions ower 


ne urple, the bright birds o’ Venus, tumbling, as if hawk-struck, within 
Gam or carrying aneath the down o’ their bonnie bosoms some cruel draps, 
7 that, ere night-fall, will gar them moan out their lives amang the cover 0 
suburban groves. 
NORTH. 
So you have no pity, James, for any other birds but the birds of Venus ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I canna say that I hae muckle pity for mony o’ the ithers—mair especially 
wild-dyucks and whawps. It’s a trial that Job would never hae come through, 
without swearin’—after wading half the day through marsh and fen, some- 
times up to the houghs, and sometimes to the oxters, to see a dizzen or a score 
0’ wild-dyucks a’ risin’ thegither, about a quarter o’ a mile aff, wi’ their out« 
stretched bills and droopin’ doups, maist unmercifully ill-made, as ane might 
mistake it, for fleeing, and then makin’ a circle half mile ayont the reach o° 
slug, gradually fa’in’ intill a mathematical figure in Euclid’s Elements, 
and vanishin’, wi’ the speed o’ aigles, in the weather gleam, as if they were 
= for ever to Norway, or to the North Pole. Dang their web-footed 
s0les——— 
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NORTH. 

James—James, remember where you are, and with whom—time, place, 
and person. No maledictions to-night on any part of the creation, feathered 
or unfeathered. During Christmas holidays, I would rather err on the side 
of undue humanity. What are Whaups? 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a gude ane! Ma faith, you pruved that you kent weel aneuch what 
were whaups that day at Yarrow-Ford, when you devoored twa, stoop and 
roop, to the astonishment o’ the Tailor, wha begood to fear that you would 
niest eat his guse for a second corse. The English ca’ Whaups Curl-Loos—the 
maist nonsensicalest name fora whaup ever I heard—but the English hae 
little or nae imagination. 

NORTH. 

My memory is not so good as it used to be, James—but I remember it 

now—‘* Most prime picking is the whaup.” 
SHEPHERD. 
In wunter they’re aff to the sea—but a’ simmer and hairst they haunt 
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the wide, heathy, or a and boggy moors. Ye may discover the whaup, 

lang nose half a wile aff, as the gleg-ee’d creatur keeps a watch ower 

wilderness, wi’ baith sicht and smell. 
NORTH. 

Did you shoot the whaups alluded to above, James—or the Tailor him. 
self? 

SHEPHERD. 

Him—no me. But mony and aft’s the time that I hae lain for hour 
ahint some auld turf-dyke, that aiblins had ance enclosed a bit bonny kail. 
yard belanging to a housie noo soopt frae the face of the yerth,—every no 
and than keekin’ ower the grassy rampart to see gif the whaups, thinkin them. 
selves alane, were takin’ their walk in the solitude ; and gif nane were there, 
layin’ mysel doon a’ my length on my grufe and elbow, and reading an aun. 
cient ballant, or maybe tryin’ to croon a bit sang o’ my ain, inspired by 
the loun and lanesome spat,—for O, sir! hae na ye aften felt that the farther 
we are in body frae human dwellings, the nearer are ye to their ingles in 
sowl ? 

NORTH. 

Often, James—often. In a crowd I am apt to be sullen or ferocious. In 
solitude I am the most benevolent of men. To understand my character, 
you must see me alone—converse with me—meditate on what I then say— 
and behold my character in all its original brightness. 

SHEPHERD. 

The dearest thocht and feelings o’ auld lang syne come crowd—crowding 
back again into the heart whenever there’s an hour o’ perfect silence, just like 
so many swallows comin’ a-wing frae God knows whare, when winter is ower 
and gane, to the self-same range o’ auld clay biggins, aneath the thatch ¢ 
house, or the slate o’ ha’—unforgetfu’ they o’ the place whare they were 
born, and first hunted the insect-people through shadow or sunshine ! 

NORTH. 

What a pity, James, that you were not in Edinburgh in time to see my 
friend Audubon’s Exhibition ! 

SHEPHERD. 

An Exhibition o’ what ? 

NORTH. 

Of birds painted to the life. Almost the whole American Ornithology, true to 
nature, as if the creatures were in their native haunts in the forests, or on the 
sea-shores. Not stiff and staring like stuffed specimens—but in every ima- 
ginable characteristic attitude, perched, wading, or a-wing,—not a feather, 
smooth or ruffled, out of its place,—every song, chirp, chatter, or cry, made 
audible by the power of genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare got he sae weel acquant wi’ a’ the tribes—for do they not herd in 
swamps and woods whare man’s foot intrudes not—and the wilderness is 
guarded by the Rattlesnake, fearsome Watchman, wi’ nae ither bouets than his 
ain fiery eyne? 

NORTH. 

For upwards of twenty years the enthusiastic Audubon lived in the remo« 
test woods, journeying to and fro on foot thousands of miles—or sailing on 
great rivers, “‘ great as any seas,” with his unerring rifle, slaughtering only to 
embalm his prey by an art of his own, in form and hue unchanged, un- 
changeable—and now, for the sum of one shilling, may anybody that chooses 
it, behold the images of almost all the splendid and gorgeous birds of that 
Continent. 


SMUEPHERD. 

Whare’s the Exhibition now ? 
NORTH. 

At Glasgow, I believe—where I have no doubt it will attract thousands of 

delighted spectators. I must get the friend who gave “ A Glance over Selby’s 

Ornithology,” to tell the world at large more of Audubon. He is the greatest 


artist in his own walk that ever lived, and cannot fail to reap the rewatd of his 
genius and perseverance and adventurous zeal in his own beautiful branch of 
11 
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natural history, both in fame and fortune. The Man himself—whom I have 
had the pleasure of frequently meeting—is just what you would expect from 
his works,—full of fine enthusiasm and intelligence—most interesting in looks 
and manners—a perfect gentleman—and esteemed by all who know him for 
the’simplicity and frankness of his nature. I wish you had seen him, James ; 
you would have taken to each other very kindly, tor you, James, are your- 
self a Naturalist, although sometimes, it must be confessed, you deal a little in 
the miraculous, when biographically inclined about sheep, dogs, eagles, and 
salmon. 
SHEPHERD. 

The ways o’ the creatures o’ the inferior creation, as we chuse to ca’ birds 
and beasts, are a’ miraculous thegither—nor would they be less so if we un- 
derstood better than we do their several instincts. Natural History is just 
anither name for Natural Theology—and the sang o’ the laverock, and the 
plumage o’ the goldfinch—do they not alike remind us 0’ God ? 

NORTH. 

I never knew a Naturalist who was not a good man. Buffon was a’strange 
devil, but not a bad fellow on the whole—with all his vanity, and sensualism. 
Cuvier is a most amiable character, and we need not go far from Edinburgh. 
to find the best of men, and of Naturalists, united in one whom it is needless 
to name. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s a truth.—What thin Folio’s yon sprawling on the side-table ? 
NORTH. 

Scenery, costume, and architecture, chiefly on the western side of India, by 
Captain Robert Melville Grindlay—a beautiful and a splendid work.—Just 
look at the frontispiece, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh, man! but she’s a bonny Frontispiece, indeed ! An Indian Maiden, orien 
tally arrayed in a flowing garment, veil, shawl, plaid, gown, and trowser-look- 
in’ petticoats, all gracefully confused into one indistinguishable drapery, from 
dark-haired forehead down to ringed ankles and sma’ naked feet! These 
pure, smooth, glossy arms o’ hers—hoo saftly and hoo sweetly wud they en- 
fauld a lover stealing into them at gloamin’, below the shadow o’ these lofty 
Palm-Trees ! 

NORTH. 

Turn over, James, and admire the shaking Minarets at Ahmedabad. It is 
the great Mosque erected by Sultan Ahmed early in the 15th century. His 
remains, with those of his family, are deposited within, in a splendid Mauso« 
leum. The tombs are still covered, Captain Grindlay tells us, with rich tissues 
of silk and gold, surrounded with lamps continually burning, and guarded by 
Mahommedans of the religious orders, aided by innumerable devotees of the 
fair sex. It is, like all the other mosques and religious buildings of stone in 
the city and environs of Ahmedabad, ornamented with the most elaborate 
sculpture, and evidently copied from the remains of Hindoo architecture of 
very remote antiquity. 

SHEPHERD. 

It is a splendid structure ; and can naebody tell why the Minarets shake? 
But [ canna get the image o’ that Indian maiden out o’ the ee o’ my mind— 
let me look at her again. Oh! the bonny brown Cretur, but she wad mak a 
pleasant companion in the way o’ Wife! 

NORTH. 

There, James, is an Ancient Temple at Malmud, on the Peninsula of Guze- 
rat, which was the scene of the chief exploits, and finally of the death of 
Krishna, the Indian Apollo, and still contains architectural remains of the 
highest antiquity, and of extraordinary richness and beauty. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od, it’s sae Jang syne you were in India, I wonner hoo ye can remember so 

distinctly a’ the architecture, and—— 
NORTH. 

Captain Grindlay’s admirable Representations bring back a thousand dreams to 

Vor. XXI. 
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my mind. Beautiful Peninsula of Guzerat! True indeed it is, my dear Grind. 
lay, that every hill is consecrated by some mythological event, and every stream 
has its poetical Name and classical Fiction. 
SHEPHERD. 
There’s no sic a Buildin’s that in a’ Embro’. The Register Office, forsooth ! 
NORTH. 

Like the ancients, James, you see they adorn the Approach to their Cities 
with monumental buildings, from the splendid pillared dome of the chieftain, 
to the simple slab of the vassal, on which is sculptured the figure, on a 
horse or camel, or on foot, according to the circumstances under which the 
deceased met his fate. Intermingled with these warlike memorials, on the 
more affecting records of devotion, are the widows who have immolated them- 
selves on the funeral piles of their lords, distinguished by a sculptured funeral 
Urn, ornamented with bracelets and amulets; and the number of this latter 
description proves the great and extensive prevalence of a practice, which all 
the humane efforts of the British Court have hitherto failed to suppress. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is na that a lassie in the foreground ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, that Mass of Masonry in the foreground is a Well, to which the 
female is descending by a flight of steps. These subterraneous reservoirs pre 
sent, throughout Guzerat, some of the most splendid specimens of architec- 
ture, combining utility with unbounded riches of sculpture, and containing, 
in many instances, chambers and galleries for retreat during the oppressive 
heat of mid-day. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound me, ye auld cunning warlock, gin ye ha’e na been reedin’ a’ this 
time ower my shouther frae Captain Grindlay’s ain letter press, and passin’t 
aff as your ain description ! 

NORTH. 

Why, James, your imagination has been so occupied by that Oriental Dams 
sel, that you never observed me putting on my Specs. I have been assuredly 
quoting the Captain, who writes as well as he draws. Pen, pencil, or sword, 
come alike to the hand of an accomplished British officer. 

SHEPHERD. 

There maun be thousans o’ leebraries in Britain, private and public, that 
ought to hae sic a wark. 

NORTH. 

It must succeed.—But take care, James, that you don’t soil it ;—it shall 
have an article to itself soon. There, lay it down gently. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whether had Mr Jeffrey or Mr Combe the best in that tussle about Phre- 
nology, think ye, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Jeffrey.— What a difference between the Men!—Now and then Mr 
Jeffrey laid himself open to knock-down blows ; but Mr Combe, although he 
could not but see the opening and the unguarded part, knew not how to 
avail himself of the’ advantage given by his skilful, but occasionally unwary 
opponent. With open hand he sprawied on to the attack, administered pu- 
nishment, and finally got knocked out of the ring, among acclamations justly 
raised to his conqueror. 

SHEPHERD. 

What you say ’s just perfectly surprising ; for the Phrenologers tell me that 
Combe did not leave Jeffrey a leg to stand on; and that the Science, as they 
ca’t, noo stands like a Pyramid o’ Egypt, wi’ a broad base, and an apex point~ 
ing tothe sky. I’m thinking ye'll be rather prejudiced,—a wee bigotted or 
sae,—and no a fit judge atween the twa combatants. Combe’s a clever 
chiel—let me tell you that, sir. 


NORTH. 
And a very arrogant one too, else had he not flung back in Mr Jeffrey’s face 
the compliment that gentleman rather unnecessarily paid to his tale nts. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Jeffrey was jokin’! 

NORTH. 

Very like, James,—very like.’ I am a bit of a bigot, I confess. Most—in- 
deed all men, are so in one respect or another; but if Phrenology be a Fact 
in Nature, as Mr Combe and his adherents say,—why,—“ Facts are chields 
that wunna ding ;” and, with the exception of the high authorities cited by 
Mr Combe, all the way up to the Philosophical Editor of the Chirurgical 
Journal, down to the worthy Dundee mechanic, who procured from the ge- 
nerosity of its author a copy of Combe’s Phrenology at the trade price, 
through the instrumentality of the guard of the Champion coach, mankind 
will look very foolish on the establishment of the Fact, and nobody will be 
able to hold up their heads but the Members of the various Phrenological 
Societies. 'Won’t that be exceedingly hard, James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Rather sae—but I’m determined to haud up my head, whether Phrenology’s 
true or false. I ken a gude heap o’ Phrenologers, but maist o’ them’s geyan 
stupid and wrang-headed,—no them a’, but the greater feck o’ them,—and 
I wud na just wish dunces to be discoverers. 

NORTH. 

The Phirenologers occupy a most distinguished rank as men of letters in 
Europe, James. I confess that to be ‘‘ a Fact in Nature.” Independently of 
their own science, they have produced many celebrated works on life, man- 
ners, morals, politics, and history. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s their names ? 

NORTH. 

Hark! the Calabrian harpers. Ring the bell, James, and we shall have 
them up stairs for half an hour. 

- SHEPHERD (rings.) , 

Awmrose—Awmrose—bring my fiddle. I'll accompany the Calawbrians 
wi’ voice and thairm. 
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A Work is about to appear, in two 
Volumes, to be entitled, Sketches of Per- 
sian Life and Manners. From the Jour- 
nal of a Traveller in the East. 

Mr D’Israeli is engaged in preparing 
for publication a History of the Private 
Life of Charles I. 

Dr Nathan Drake has announced a 
work under the Title of Mornings in 
Spring; or, Retrospections, Biographi- 
cal, Critical, and Historica). 

The Reverend F. A. Cox is about to 
publish an Inquiry into the Expediency 
of Introducing a Theological Faculty in- 
to the System of the University of Lon- 
don. 

A small Volume is in the press, to be 
entitled, A Christian Relic of the 17th 
Century, contained in some Papers on 
Religious Subjects by Mrs Ann Terry ; 
to which is prefixed a brief Memoir. By 
the Rev. Leigh Richmond. 

Mr Smith of the British Museum, is 
engaged in writing the Life of Nollekins, 
the celebrated Sculptor. 

The Rev. T. R. Malthus is about to 
publish Definitions in Political Economy, 
preceded by an Inquiry into the Rules 
which ought to guide Political Econo- 
mists in the Definition and Application 
of their Terms. With Remarks on the 
Deviations from those Rules in Prac- 
tice. 

The Rev. Dr Wilson is about to pub- 
lish a Selection from the Works of Bishop 
Hopkins, in one volume. 

A Sequel to the Novel of Truth is an- 
nounced. ‘ 

The Publisher of Capt. Batty’s Views 
on the Rhine, Hanover, &c., has in a 
state of great forwardness a Series of 
Views in England and Wales, engraving 
in line, from Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq. R.A. 

The Posthumous Works of the late 
John Gough, Esq. Comprising Letters 
and Essays on Natural History, &c. &c. 

The Coming of the Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. Translated from the Spa- 
nish of Lacunza. 

A Voyage towards the South Pole; 
containing an Examination of the An- 
tarctic Sea, to the Seventy-fourth Degree 
of Latitude; and a Visit to Terra Del 
Fuego; with a particular account of the 
Inhabitants. By James Weddell, Master 
in the Royal Navy. Second Edition, to 


which will be added, Observations on the 
Probability of reaching the South Pole. 
8vo, with numerous Maps, Plates, &e. 

Recollections of Ceylon, including De- 
scriptions of the Pearl Fisheries, and 
Elephant Hunt; with a Journal of a 
Tour round the Isiand. By an Officer. 

The Life and Adventures of Giovanni 
Finati, native of Italy. 2 vols. post Svo. 

Mr Isaac Taylor is about to publish a 
Guide to the Study of History. 

Personal Narrative of Adventures in 
the Peninsula during the late War. By 
an Officer in the late Staff Corps Regi- 
ment of Cavalry. 8vo. 

The Second Part of Captain Batty’s 
Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, is just 
ready for publication. 

The Natchez; an Indian Tale. By 
the Viscount de Chateaubriand, Author 
of “ Atala,” &c. Editions in French 
and English in small octavo. 

A Fourth Edition of Mr Hope’s An- 
astasius ; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek, 
is in the press. 

The History of the Glorious Return 
of the Vaudois to their Valleys, in 1689. 
By Henri Arnaud, their Pastor and Co- 
lonel. Translated from the Original of 
H. Arnaud, by Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Embellished with original Sketches of 
that singular Country, beautifully en- 
graved by Finden. 8vo. 

The Author of “ Consistency,” “ Per- 
severance,’”’ &c. has a Tale in the Press, 
to be entitled, The System; a Tale of 
the West Indies. 

The Fourth Part of the Reverend J. 
G. Fuller’s Child’s Scripture Examiner is 
just ready. 

The Author of “ Gilbert Earle” has 
three volumes of Tales in the press, to 
be entitled “ Tales of Passion.” 

Vestigia; or, Observations on the 
more interesting and Debatable Points 
in the History and Antiquities of Eng- 
land, illustrative of Events, Institutions, 
Manners, and Literature, from the ear- 
liest Ages, to the Accession of the House 
of Tudor. By Stephen Reynolds Clarke. 

A Second Edition of Mr Johnson’s 
Sketches of Indian Field Sports is pre- 
paring for the Press, with considerable 
Additions, containing a description of 
Hunting the Wild Boar, as followed by 
Europeans and native Indians. 

The History of the Church of Eng- 
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Jand, from the Reformation to the begin- 
ning of the Nineteeth Century. By J. 
B. S. Carwithen, B. D. 4 vols. 8vo. 
The Author of “ The Astrologer of 
the Nineteenth Century,” has just ready 
« The Prophetic Messenger,” with a most 
singular and ominous Hieroglyphic for 
1827, on a large Copperplate, colour- 
ed; it is to contain all the entertaining 
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and interesting parts, peculiar to The 
Prophetic Almanack, the publication of 
which is discontinued. 
The Rev. Henry Thompson, M. A. 
of St John’s College Cambridge, and As- 
sistant Minister of St George’s, Camber- 
well, is preparing for publication, a Vo- 
lume of Practical Sermons on the Life 
and Character of Dayid, King of Israel. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
Emperor of the French. By the Author 
of Waverley. 7 vols. post 8vo. 

The Wolfe of Badenoch, a Historical 
Romance of the Fourteenth Century. 
By the Author of Lochandu. 3 vols. 
12mo. 

Edinburgh Annual Register for 1825. 
8vo. 

Outlines of Ancient Geography, for the 
Use of the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Muhammed Baber, Em- 
peror of Hindostan. Written by himself, 
and translated, partly by the late John 
Leyden, M.D. and partly by William 
Erskine, Esq. 4to. 

Mr Aikman has for some time been 
engaged in writing a Supplement to his 
new translation of Buchanan’s History 


of Scotland, with Continuation, which 
will bring that work down to the present 
day. He would have had it now ready 
for publication, but owing to the uncom- 
mon number of subscribers precluding 
the idea of its being speedily reprinted, 
he intends, in justice to them, to com- 
prise in his Supplemental volumes a 
number of important additions and cor- 
rections to the first four, which his own 
industry, and the kindness of literary 
friends, have enabled him to make to the 
work during the course of publication. 
This will occasion a short delay, but he 
hopes soon to be able to announce it as 
in the press. 

The Supplement will be printed and 
published in Edinburgh under the au- 
thor’s own immediate inspection. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

General Catalogue of German Books, 
comprising the Works on the Sciences. 
By Treuttal and Wurtz. Is. 6d. 

A Catalogue which embraces the whole 
of the Publications of Germany for the 
first half of the present year. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The second volume of Mr Cradock’s 
Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs ; 
containing ‘“‘ Travels in France previous 
to the Revolution,” illustrated with ori- 
ginal and accurate Plans of the River 
Garonne, and of the Royal Canal of Lan- 
guedoc. 

Some Account of the Life and Charac- 
ter of the late Thomas Bateman, M.D. 
F.L.S. &c. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest ; being an attempt to illustrate 
the first Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
by the aid of Popular Toys and Sports. 
By Peter Whiffie, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Elements of Arithmetic for Children, 
on a plan entirely new. Illustrated by 


Cuts. By J. Cobbin, M.A. Half-bound, 
ls. 6d. 
FINE ARTS, 

Part I. of London and its Vicinity, to 
the extent of about Twenty Miles, in a 
Series of Plates, to be engraved by George 
Cooke, from entirely new Drawings, in 
which Artists of the highest talent have 
kindly offered their aid. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

The Chronology of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, comprehending 
every important transaction from the year 
1700 to the close of the year 1825. By 
Henry Boyle. 8vo, 15s, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Dis- 
eases comprised in the Classification of 
the late Dr Willan. By the late Thomas 
Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. 4to, with up- 
wards of 70 coloured plates, L.12, 12s. 
boards, 

Materia Indica; or some Account ef 
those Articles which are employed by the 
Hindoos and other Eastern Nations, in 
their Medicine, Arts, &c. Together with 
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Lists of Scientific Books, in various 
Oriental Languages, &c. &c. By White- 
law Ainslie, M.D. M.R.S.A. Jate of the 
Medical Staff of Southern India. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

A Treatise on Desk Diseases, attend- 
ant upon Persons engaged in Studies or 
Sedentary Employments. By W. M. 


‘ Wallace, M.R.C.S. 


The Anatomy and Surgical Treatment 
of Hernia. By Sir Astley Cooper. Se- 
cond edition. By C. Aston Key, Surgeon 
to Guy’s Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery, 
&c. 1 vol. folio. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Poetry and Poets; a Collection of the 
choicest Anecdotes relating to the Poets 
of every Age and Nation. By Richard 
Ryan. Elegantly printed in 3 vols. L.1, 
4s. in boards, 

Cupid’s Album: being a choice Col- 
lection of elegant Compliments aad bril- 
liant Jeux d’Esprit, in Poetry and Prose, 
addressed to the Fair Sex, by Poets and 
Wits of all Ages. With three beautiful 
Engravings. 5s. 6d. in boards. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature of 
the Year 1825. 

A Sister’s Gift ; consisting of Conver- 
sations on Sacred Subjects, for the ‘In- 
struction and Amusement of the Junior 
Branches of her Family. Dedicated, by 
permission, to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. 

Narrative of the Burmese War. By 
Captain J. J. Snodgrass. 

Every Man’s Book for 1827 ; contain- 
ing Interesting New Matter, including 
the most important Public Acts of the 
last Session, viz. Remarkable Days in 
1827, &e. &e. &e. 

Time’s Telescope and Guide to the 
Almanack for the Year 1827, containing 
an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Ho- 
lidays—TIllustrations of British History 
and Antiquities—Notices of Obsolete 
Rites and Customs—Sketches of Com- 
parative Chronology and Contemporary 
Biography—The Astronomical Occur- 
rences in every Month—and the Natu- 
ralist’s Diary, including a View of Sco- 
tian Botany, &c. &e. Qs. 

Remarks on the supposed Dionysius 
Longinus; with an Attempt to restore 
the Treatise on Sublimity to its Original 
State. By the Rev. John William Knox, 
A.M. 

Domestic Economy and Cookery for 
Rich and Poor; containing an Account 
of the best English, Scotch, French, 
Oriental, and other Foreign Dishes, &c. 
The whole composed with the utmost 
attention to health, economy, and ele- 
gance. Bya Lady. 9s. 





The House-Book, and Family Chro. 
nicle of Useful Knowledge ; containing 
Medicine, Cookery, &c. &c. By W, 
Scott, M.D. 8vo. Upwards of 600 pages, 
12s. in boards. 

NOVELS AND TALES, 

Tales of a Voyager.—Stories told at 
Sea during a Voyage recently made to 
the Arctic Ocean. Interspersed with 
curious Anecdotes, and a Narrative of 
the various Adventures and Perils of the 
Voyage. 3 vols. post 8vo, 28s. 6d, 

A Second Series of Tales of the 
O’ Hara Family, containing the Nowlans 
and Peter of the Castle. 3 vols, post 
8vo. 

Ruins of Ruthvale Abbey. By Mrs 
Golland (late Miss Haynes.) 1.1, 12s, 

Almack’s. A Novel. 3 vols. 8yvo, 
L.1, 10s. 

Christmas Trifles; consisting princi. 
pally of Geographical Charades, Valen- 
tines, and Poetical Pieces, for Young 
Persons. By Mrs Reeve. 

The Revolt of the Bees. 12s. 6d, 

The Young Rifleman’s Comrade; a 
Narrative of his Military Adventures, 
Imprisonment, and Shipwreck. Edited 
by Goethe, and printed uniformly with 
“ The Adventures of a Young Rifle 
man.”’ In one vol. post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Outalissi. A Tale of Dutch Guiana, 
9s. 6d. 

POETRY: 

Foscari. A Tragedy. Now perform. 
ing at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Gar- 
den. By Mary Russell Mitford. 8vo, 
4s, 

Second Series of the Cheltenham Mail- 
Bag; or,‘Letters from Gloucestershire, 
Edited by Peter Quince, the Younger. 
6s. 

Sketches from Life. Written in Verse. 
By the Rev. T. Charles Boone, R.A. 6s, 

Whims and Oddities, in Prose and 
Verse, with 40 Original Designs. By 
Thomas Hood, Esq. one of the Authors 
of “ Odes and Addresses to Great Peo- 
ple,” and the Designer of the “ Progress 
of Cant.’” 10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The whole Works of Edward Rey- 
nolds, D.D. Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Now first collected. With a Life of the 
Author, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq., 
and a finely engraved Portrait. 6 vols. 
8vo, L.3. 

Letters on the Church. By an Epis- 
copslian. 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Scripture History. By J. S. Carpenter. 
8vo, 16s. 

Vol. II. of Brown’s Sermons, 8vo, 7s. 

The Protestant’s Protest against the 
Catholic Claims. 8vo, 6s, 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A History of the Mahrattas. By James 
Grant Duff, Esq. late Political Resident 
at Satara. In 3 vols, 8vo, with Plates, 
and a Map of the Mahratta Country, 
chiefly from original and recent Surveys ; 
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Travels and Adventures on the Shore 
of the Caspian Sea; with some Account 
of the Trade, Commerce, and Resources 
of those Countries. By James B. Fra- 
ser, Esq. Author of “ A Tour to the 
Himala Mountains,” &c. In 4to, L.1, 


also a Map of India, showing the ancient 11s. 6d. 
divisions of the Deccan. L.2, 15s. 
EDINBURGH. 


Essay on the Theory of the Earth. 
By Baron G. Cuvier, Perpetual Secre- 
of the French Institute, Professor 
and Administrator of the Museum of Na- 
tural History, &c. &c. With Geological 
Illustrations, by Professor Jameson.— 
Fifth Edition. Translated from the last 
French Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tions by the Author and Translator. In 
] large vol. 8vo, with eleven Plates, 14s. 
The Subaltern. Originally published 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. Second Edi- 
tion. Dedicated to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 12mo, 7s. 

Paul Jones; a Romance. By Allan 
Cunningham. 3vols. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Specimen of Sacred and Serious Po- 
etry, from Chaucer to the Present Day. 
With Biographical Notices and Critical 
Remarks by John Johnstone. 18mo, 
5s. 6d. 

Outlines of Modern Geography, for the 
Use of the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo, 
2s, 6d. bound. 

Elgin Cathedral.—Just published, and, 
by permission, dedicated to his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon, Five large Views of 
this magnificent Ruin, with a Ground 
Plan, and Historical Account of the Rise, 
Progress, and Fall of this venerable Pile. 
They have been produced under the most 
favourable circumstances, and do the art- 
ist, Mr William Clarke, the highest ho- 
nour. They are engraved in the finest 
style, and the impressions taken in a 
beautiful Bistre tint, in imitation of the 
original Drawings; and are adapted, 
when framed, to form very ornamental 
furniture ; or they make a splendid vo- 
lume for the drawing-room and library 
table. Price L.2, 12s. 6d.; a few early 
impressions taken on the finest India 
paper, L.4, 4s. 

The Irish Pulpit ; a Colleetion of Ser- 
mons by a Clergyman of the Established 
Church. Contributed by the Rev. Henry 
Woodward—Rev. Peter Rae—Venera- 
ble Archdeacon Packenham—Venerable 
Archdeacon Barton—Rev. Dr Elrington, 
F.T.C.D.—Rev. Charles Bardin—Rev. 
Mortimer O’Sullivan—Rev. Samuel O’- 
Sullivan—Rev. William Higgin—Rev. 
George Hamilton—Rev. Dr Nash, late 
F.T.C,D.—Rey. Dr Singer, F.T,C.D.— 


Rev. B. W. Mathias, &c.—In 1 vol. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. bds. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and His- 
torical Atlas. No. XVI. 2s. 6d. 

Erskine’s Principles of the Law of 
Scotland. New Edition, with Correc- 
tions, Notes, and an Appendix, by John 
S. More, Esq. Advocate. 8vo, 16s, 

Decisions of the Court of Session from 
12th May to 12th July, 1826. Collected 
by Appointment of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates. Royal 8vo, 12s. 

The Edinburgh Spy. By the Author 
of the Northern Looking-Glass. 4to, 
No. I. Is. 6d. 

Cases decided in the House of Lords 
on Appeal from the Courts of Scotland. 
Vol. 1. p. 4, from 23d to 24th May 1826. 
Collected by Patrick Shaw, Esq. Advo- 
cate. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. No. 
CXCVII. 

A Sermon preached in the Old Grey 
Friars Church, on the 10th Dec. 1826, 
when a Collection was intimated, under 
the authority of the General Assembly, 
in Aid of the Propagation of the Gospel. 
By John Inglis, D.D. 8vo, Is. 

Part I. of Illustrations of Ornithology. 
By Sir William Jardine, Bart, F.R.S.E. 
F.L.S. M.W.S. &c. and Prideaux John 
Selby, Esq. F.L.S. M.W.S. &c. With 
the co-operation of J. E. Bicheno, Esq. 
Sec. L.S. &c.; J. G. Children, Esq. 
F.R.S.L. and E. F.L.S. &e. Zoologist to 
the British Museum ; Major-General F. 
Hardwicke, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c.; T. Hors- 
field, M.D. F.L.S. &e. Zoologist to the 
Hon. East Company ; R. Jameson, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. F.L.S. Pres. W.S. Reg. Prof. 
Nat. Hist. Edinburgh, Director of Edin- 
burgh Museum, &c. ; N. A. Vigors, Esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. F.L.S. Sec. of Zool. So- 
ciety, &c. 

A Gratulatory Address to his Alma 
Mater. By a Student of Medicine. With 
Notes, explanatory and illustrative ; and 
apposite Extracts and Anecdotes, his- 
torical, moral, and entertaining, embel- 
lished with elegant Views of many of the 
most splendid Public Buildings in Edin- 
burgh, forming an accurate Topograph- 
ical Picture of the Scottish Metropolis, 
Edinburgh, 1826, 
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EDINBURGH.—Dec. 13. 
Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 32s. Od. | Ist,...32s. 6d: Ist,......308. Od. | Ist,......29s. Od. 
2d, ...29s. Od. 2d, 10-298. -Od. | 2d,......278. Od. | 2d,..+...278. 6d 
3d, ...27s. Od. | 3d, ...27s. Od. | 3d,......24s. Od. | 3d, ..+0258. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1, 9s. 10d. 2-12ths. 
Tuesday, Dec. 12. 
Beef (16 oz. per lb.) Os. 3d. toOs. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Os. 10d. 
Mutton . . . . Os. 3d. toOs. 6d. | New Potatoes (14 lb.) Os. 6d. to Os. Od 
Veal . . . - « Os. Gd. to8s. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 0s. 10d. to 1s. 0d 
Pork . . . . ~ Os. 4d. to0s. Gd. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 86s. Od. to Os. 0d. 
Lamb, per quarter. Is. 6d. to3s. Od. | Ditto, per Ib. Os. 9d. to Os. 10d. 
Tallow, per lb. . Os. 3f to0s. 34. | Eggs, per dozen Is. 2d. to Os. Od, 
HADDINGTON.—Dec. 8. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. | Beans. 
Ist, ...31s. Od. | Ist, ... 20s. Od. | Ist, ... 21s. 6d. | Ist, ... 30s. Od. | Ist, ... 30s. Od. 
2d, ...28s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ... 19s. Gd. .-. 28s. Od. | 2d, ... 28s. Od. 
3d, ...26s. Od. | 3d, ... 16s. Od. | 3d, ... 17s. Od. .. 26s. Od. | 3d, ... 26s. Od. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Dec. 
Wheat, 56s. 6d.—Barley, 37s. 8d.—Oats, 30s. 11d.—Rye, 41s. 5d.—Beans, 55s. 0d.—Pease, 53s, 2d, 
Wheat, 58s. 3d.—Barley, 58s. 10d.—Oats, 51s. 10d.—Rye, 42s. 8d.—Beans, 55s. 8d.—Pease, 54s, 10d, 

= verpool, Dec. 9. 















































a > s 868 s d. sd. & ds 
Wheat, red, old 44 to 62|/White pease . 50 to 5d} |Amer. p. 1961b. 
Red,new .. 42to 47/Ditto, boilers. — to — Oto 9 9Sweet,U.S. — 0to—6 
f Fine ditto . . 48 to 52/Small Beans,new 53 to 56 Ol ° ° Oto 9 9'Do.inbond— to— 
{ Su editto 54to 60\/Ditto, old . . 55to 62) ‘Scotch - 8 6to 9 3Sourbond 24 to % 
White, . . 44to 48/Tickditto, new 48 to 52\\Irish'. . .8 9to 9 OOatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Fine ditto . : 50 to 58|Ditto, old’. 48 to 55|/Bonded . 5 Oto 510English’ 41 Oto 43.0 
Superfine ditto 60 to 65|\Feedoats . 28 to 51 !Barley, per 60 lbs, |Seoteh . - 41° to ~ 0 
Rye... . Sito 40/Fineditto . . 32to 35;Eng.... 6 Sto 6 6Glrish. 59 0 to 420 
Barley, . . 35 to 56)/Poland ditto . 29 to 32;Seotch. 6 0 to 6 $iBran, p- 24lb1 3 to 1 6 
Fine ditto . . 357 to 38\Fineditto . . 53 to 38) Irish . 510 to 6 2 Butter, B 
Su ditto 39 to 40/Potato ditto " 32 to 35|Foreign 59 to 6 0| Butter, Beef, gc. 
Malt. . . . 55 to 60\Fineditto . . 57 to 40) Oats, per 45 lb. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. s d. 
Fine. . . . 62to 66Scotch . .. 41 to 42| En ~ «ee 4 Tto 4 10)\Belfast, 910to 0 
Hog Pease . 48 to 50jFlour, per sack 59 to 55| Irish ...4 Tto 4 9\Newry.. 840to 0 
Maple . . . 51 to 53|Ditto, seconds 42 to 46)/Scotch ..4 7Tto 4 10)Waterford 80 0to 0 
Maple, fine —to —|Bran, - + Illto 12) For.inbond — to — /|Cork,pic.2d,480 to 0 
Seed y |Do. dut.fr. — to — dry 800 to 0 
ceeds, & Ce Rye, perqr.530to 56 0|Beef, p. er 
Se eo& 3s da. weed te 56 0to 70 0|— Mess 5 Oto 90 
Tares, per bsh. 7 to 13 0)Rye Grass, 25 to 40 0)\—Middling 48 0 to 60 0|\— p. barrel 70 0 to 77 
Must. White, . 12 to 14 0|Ribgrass, 24 to 36 0} Beans, per q. Pork, p. bl. 
— Brown, new 16 to 22 0\Clover, red cwt.65 to75 0) English . 54 0to58 O|\— Mess . 50 Oto 63 
= » bsh. 56 to 42 Ol— White ... 52to 65 Ojlrish .. 50 0to5t O\—halfdo. OO0to 0 
& green44 to 46 O'Foreign red 50 to 66 0|/Rapeseed L.17 0 to 18 0|Bacon, p. ewt. 
— a oy 56 to 42 0: White 46 to 50 0||Pease,grey 48 0 to 50 0\Short mids. 40 0 to42 
Caraway, ewt. 35 to 39 0'Coriander . . 28 to 50 0|—White . 52 Oto 62 O\Sides . . 36 0 to40 
' Canary,perqr. 90 to 110 0: Trefoil. ... 28 to 56 0 Flour, English, \Hams, dry, — 0 to— 
i Cinque Foin 42 to 44 0'Lintseed feed, 36 to 43 0||p.240lb.fine 48 0 to 49 OGreen . . — 0 to— 
Rape Seed, per last, £24, to £26. Irish, 2ds 47 0 to 48 0} Lard,rd.p.c. 50 0 to 54 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 20th November, 1826. 
2d. 10th. 17th. 24th. 
Bank stock, 2024 2025 4 204 2025 2 
3 per cent. reduced, 803 81 | 81, 3 | 82h 2] sa ¢ 
3 per cent. consols, » § | 81g 2) | 83% # | 834 $3 
j % per cent. consols, 883 8 | BOR 894 
pe fd gag gt Sientinit ov 7-8 | 963 § | 978 3 | 974 7 
os 3637p. | 38p. 41 42p.| 39 37p 
stock, ... 247 — ae 2495 9 
Jeg Asaaiie, 19} 3-16 | 19 5-16} | 19 9-16 |.19 5-16 
s 19 2Ip.| 20 2122p.) 22 23p.] 20 181 
ar bills, sm 19 2Ip.} 20 21 29p. 22 o3p. 19 18 op 
Consols for acc. 5-8 7-8) 824 3 2 | 833 % 4] 83 
French 5 per cents. soveceverrrerconee-| 99f, 85c. | 99F. R6c. 99f. Fie. as 
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Course of Exchange. Dec. 8th.—Amsterdam, 12 : 4, Ditto, at sight, 12:1. Rot- 
terdam, 12:5. Antwerp, 12:5. Hamburgh, 37: 4. Altona, 37: 5. Paris. 3d+ 
sight, 25: 60. Ditto,26:85. Bourdeaux, 25:85. Frankfort on the Maine, 1534- 
Petersburgh, per rble. 9:3. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, Ef. Fl, 10:15. Trieste, 10: 15 
Madrid, 34}. Cadiz, 34}. Buenos Ayres, 43}. Bilboa, 343 Barcelona, 32}. Sevilles 
32}. Gibraltar, 45. Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 434. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples, 
34. Palermo, p.oz. 115. Lisbon, 483. Oporto, 483. Rio Janeiro, 434. Bahia, 444. 
Dublin, per cent. 14. Cork, 0. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 
New Dubloons, £3 :13: 3. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. Os. 0d. 









PRICES CURRENT, Dec. 9. 



































SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON . 

B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. | 56 to 60 54 6 576) 54 57 56 60 

Mid. good, and fine mid. | 62 68 61 626] 58 64 65 68 

Fine and very fine, . .| 74 76 - _ 68 72 69 74 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 114 118 | 108 112 ~ — | 108 110 

: Powder ditto, . - _- _ — — = =-_ 83 86 
7 Single ditto, + . 90 102 _ — — _— 91 _ 
3 Small Lumps, . . -« 34 90 85 92 oe on 80 84 
4 Large ditto,. .« « . 84 88 81 85 pa ~ 88 102 
Z Crushed Lumps, « « 70 84 64 80 a ons = = 
' MOLASSES, British, ewt. 26 26 6 25 25 3 _ = 256 —_ 
' (COFFEE, Jamaica,. ewt. | 48 50 50 52 a am 40 49 

Ord. good, and fine ord. | 54 56 53 56 48 55 50 60 

Mid. good, anc fine mid. 58 80 65 86 70 85 68 94 
Dutch, Triage and veryord.| 54 58 54 58 25 45 ime — 

Ord. good, and fine ord. | 60 68 | 60 67 | — -j|-=-— _ 

Mid. good, and fine mid. 85 90 68 85 ~ -~ ~~ ios 
St Domingo, » »« + « « = _ — _ 48 50 — _ 
Pimento (in Bond,). . .}| 9 lld — _ ox 94 10 -_ = 
SPIRITS, Rum ,Jam.160.P| 3s Od 3s Gd | 9s 11g 3s ld | 2% 8d 3s 2d 28 llid3 2 

Brandy, - «+ « » $36 39 ~_ = - alts B ¢Gilia © 

Gin, . . - . . 2 8 2 9 = -_ _- — 2 2 -_ 

Whisky, Grain, . . . §6 59 - = ae pare = = 
WINES, Claret, p. 138 gal. _ _ ~ = om =— | £97 £16 

Portugal Ist Growths,hhd; 35 46 a isis om ‘its = pa 

Spanish, Red, pine, 56 48, _ | ~ —-ji- _ 

Teneriffe, White, butt, | 2 - ) = -|- i jon 

Madeira, pipe, | 25 60 |; — — | = —-j-- ~ 
LOGWOOD, . ton, / £510 6 0 | 5 5 510] £515 6 § | £510 60 

Honduras, Jam. «+ . 510 515 5 10 § 15 6 0 610 5 15 ~_ 

Campeachy, + + « 6 0 610 6 0 6 10 712 715 7¢ J 
FUSTIC, Jamaica . 510 6 0 6 0 610; 6 0 710 70 80 

a 9 10} 80 810} 815 910 | 90 _ 
IN DIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 108 1280 | — —/;— — | 108 0d Ils 6d 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. Be 2 4 _ _ 14 164) — 

DittoOak, . » « « « 3 6 4 0 jie gs =. dns pes 

Christiansand (dut. paid,) 7 2-2 F = a ab on ‘unis 

Honduras Mahogany, . 2S 18] 6 8 O00! tt 234 10d Is, 1d 

St Domingo, ditto, . . Ss 2 14 110 os 2s ses. 8 
TAR, American, bri. 23 (+O - 18 19 16 0 18 0 16 — 

changel, . » « - »| 16 - 20 a - — {16 €6 os 
PITCH, Foreign, ewt. - _ = J = 7 0 8 O 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. _ — 40 6 41 59 40 37 38 

Home melted, . . . .| 45 - _ _ ~~ _ 35 36 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, | 48 a _ 43 44 | £44 0 £150 

Petersburgh, Clean, . .| 4l a2); _ 41 42 40 0 410 

AX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 42 _ -_ _ — — | £43 - 

Dutch, ... ca, etd _ — - - 

Trish, . ° - -— _ ~~ = _ 55 45 
MATS, Archangel, . .| — = - _ - _ ~ ome 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.} — — _ - _ _ 13 14 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. .| 26 — —_ _- ~ -_ | £1 8 ow 

Montreal, ditto, . e 29 - 26 29 26 6 28 £1106 — 

Pot, e e 26 _ 25 28 26 BA ASC 6 = 
OIL,Whale, . tun, |L.28 — (L.27 28 28 30 34 55 
6s fe = . 25 _ — |£5210 — 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.} 73 7h | 7 Tt 0 - 0 6 07 

Middling, . . . 5 54 5 54 0 30 7 0 45 0 5% 

Inferior, —— * 4 43 4 4% 0 230 5 0 3 0 4 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — iid — = 010, 1-6 0 63 7% 

Sea Island, fine, . - a | a _ © 6  .00). « pind 

Stained, . —_ _ - _ _ -_ on ons 

Middling, . - — — Bia caliiod adi 

a and Berbice = _ _ —_ ~ - O & 10 

West Poo | oe: aan =o | « — }08 om] 0 & O89 

Pernambuco, -_ =~ —_ _ 09% 0103 | 0 10 0 104 

Maranham, . . - ‘a o - 083 O98 | — _ 
Vor. XXI. > 
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Cen, 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made — som day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 


noon.—The second Observation in 


the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 






























































Thermometer. 
= = 
ttach. Attach. 
Ther. Barom.| ‘Ther. Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind 
M.34 129.356 M.43 Fair, but M.283|29.552|M.36 Day frost 
Nov.1 {]A"41 | 51d.a.43y|/NW> faut , Nov.16 { A. 59 | 606}. 33} a even. fog. 
M.36 | .767M.43 Morn. frost, M.5: ° 5 ~ Trost, wi 
2 { A.40] “989 A. 43} N. {day fair,dull’ 17{ wee | 199a]a. 40 5 (CDlee fog. 
3 { M.37 | -865.M.45\ lw Sunsh.foren. 18 { M.32 | .999 re}; Cole. |Heavy fog, 
A. b> -980 A. i3} . a as x. “4 4 —_ “y 
M.34 | .892,M.43 Du ut . M. orn. 
4 {tn | seola. 46 S|NW> |eair, 19{] x. 39 | 281 aa} NW. fay dul. 
M.34 | .799/M.45 : M.343| .305|M. Morn. frost 
5 { A.44| .6x0/A. 46} SW. |Ditto. 20{ A.38 | .305 A393} Cole. liay sunsh. 
6 { M.30 | .593 ret} N Cold, shwrs. aif M.31 | .210 et, w. |Morn. frost, 
A.35 | .631)A.38 : hail foren. A.39 | .139)A. 42 ow fresh. 
7 { M.283] .682 ed N. Frost morn. 22{ M.56 125 “et Ww. a A 
{ A.56 | .86% 4 a ~<A a f A. bo wo = it) with sunsh, 
8 3 \iINnw. ea f Meee | oosla as p|We  [Ditto. 
A A. 38 day dull. A, 40 OTSA. 45 
9 50|M.38 NW ~ eg mild, 24 M.33 {28.886 awed Ww Rain mom. 
{ A. 39} * Jaftern. cold. { A. = = . - . oe 
M.50 Frost morn. = §|M. +556) M.36 ight snow, 
10 { A.4 A. 50} SW frain night. | 2541033 | 731 erie aay frost.” 
1M.50 ) Ie Foren. dull,! M.35 -950|M.35 
n { A.5 Att} SW. |aftern. rain. 26{ A. 33 |29.201|a, oF N. [Sharp frost, 
12 { O98IA. ‘tH W- Bee 27{ es “S09}A. 33} Cole. ie tale 
° < ® n. A. 2 . 5 y > 
-576|M.41 Heavy rain M.26 | .256|M.34 Fresh, but 
15 { ! -TS4) A, 40} SW: lafternoon. 28{ A. 35 28.901)A. 36y Ww. cold. - 
-912|M.36 Frost morn. M.27 -789|M.41 Foren.fresh, 
ui { A. 35 29.109 a3 } NW- |aay sunsh. 2o{ A-49 | <789 waists: lean aera.” 
M.# i {|M.33 | .986]M.42 Sleet most 
5 { “406]A.38 }[NW- [Ditto. 50\ 14.40 | i257la. i2y|¥> loraay. 











Average of rain, .772. 











APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


November. 


1 Life Gds. Cor. and Sub-Lt. Heneage, Lt. by 
purch. vice Law, prom. 7 Oct. 1826 
T. M. Biddulph, Cor. and Sub-Lt. by 
purch. vice Peyton, prom. do. 
C. B. Codrington, Cor. and Sub-Lt. by 
purch. vice Heneage do. 
2 Hon. G. W. Coventry, Cor. and Sub- 
Lt. by purch. vice Ougley, 1 F. _ 
4 do. 


3 Dr. Gds. E. W. Dickenson, Cor. by va vice 


Wilson, prom. Nov 
4 Cor. Hon. W. Vaughan, Lt. by purch. 
vice Owen, prom. do. 
6 H. Haythurst aged ba by pureh, 
vice Jerningham, p 
10 Dr. Serj. Maj. Preston, Pad}. i. with me “ot 
Cor. vice Kaye, prom. 31 Aug. 
16 G. S. Deverill, Cor. by purch. vice 
Bonham, whose appointment has not 
taken place 2 Nov. 
17 Capt. Fisk, from h. p. Paym. vice Har- 


man, placed upon h. p. 19 Oct. 
3 F. Gds. Lt. and Capt. Prendergast, Capt. and 
Lt. Col. by purch, vice Ee, 9 


Ens. and Lt. Turner, Lt. and capt. > 
purch. do. 
B. B. M‘Mahon, Ens. and Lt. do. 
Ens. and Lt. Bowdan, Lt. and Capt. by 

purch. vice Elrington, prom. 14 Nov. 
Gent. Cadet. Elrington, from R. Mil. 


Coll. Ens. and Lt. do. 
SF. J. 7 Ens. by purch. vice Beare, 
2 do. 
6 Lt. Nash, from h. p 103 F. Lt. vice 
Walsh. R. Afr. Col. Corps. 26 Oct. 


7 


4 
18 
19 


21 


25 


52 
54 


37 
58 


Gent. Cadet, R. H. Cuthbert, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Lt. by purch. vice — 
Ta, prom. 2 Nov. 

Maj. Sir J. R. Eustace, from h. p. 19 
Dr. Maj. vice Marshall, prom. 14 do. 

Capt. Moore, from 98 F. Capt. vice 
Weld, prom. 7 do. 

Ens. Clarke, Lt. by purch. vice Yeo- 
man, prom. 51 

Surg. Savery, from 1 W. I. R. 
vice W. J. B. Parker, who ret. on 
Pp. 26 do. 

Lt. Wynne, Ens, by purch. as Wil- 
hiamson, prom. 2 Nov. 

T.L eahy, 2d Lt. by purch. vice Stew- 
art, 44 F. do. 

Lt. Potenger, Adj. vice Edwards, who 
res. the Adj. only 2 Nov. 

Capt. Roberteos, Maj. by ees oe 
Denham, prom. 

Lt. Hill, from 87 F. Capt. by at? 

Lt. Moore, from h. p. 96 F, Paym. vice 
Eagar, who ret. on h. p. as Lt. 19 Oct. 

Capt. Brisbane, from 81 F. Capt. viee 
a who ret. upon h. p. rec. 

iff. 





Gascoyne, from h. p. Capt. vice 

Nicolls, prom. do. 

Ens. Broderick, Lt. by purch. vice Fos- 
kett, prom. do. 

B. J. Knight, Ens. by purch. vice Burke 
ret. 

Ens. Gambier, from 21 F. Lt. by wae 4 
vice Campbell, prom. do. 


Capt. Sutherland, from h, p. Capt. viee 
Grant, prom, N 


ov. 












._ 


me i, i in i i a Bk 








1827.7] 
39 Lt. Dol from h. p. 74 F. Lt. vice 
Douglas, h. p 19 Oct, 
40 Lt. Deepen Capt. by poh, vi 
Ste 
Ens. Stopford, Lt. b 2 Nov. 
F. White, ite, Ene istgane do. 
42 Ens. Dunsmure, I Lt. by purch. vice 
Macdonald, 7 do. 
E. B. Grant, Ens. “<4 purch. 14 do. 
43 Ens. Hon. W. S. Clements, Lt. by Soo 
vice Den » prom. 1 Oct 
H. Be nap Ens. by purch. * _ 
ts, prom. ov. 
44 ed Lt. Lt. Stewart, ‘from 21 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Fraser, ri 26 Oct. 


et. 

Ens. Beare, ibom 3 F. Lt. by a 
vice Varlo, whose prom. by purch. 
has been cancelled do. 

Ens. Peck, Lt. by purch. -. Cum- 
berland, prom. 4 Nov. 

Serj. Maj. bo ¢ Qua. Mast. vee Mul- 
lingan, ret. 9 Oct. 

> rm Capt by purch. ve, ae 

ov 
w. i. ire Someneen, 2d Lt. by me. .. vice 
by eas 14F, do. 

Maj. Shee, from h. p. Maj. vice Rump- 
ler, prom. 

61 Assist. Surg. M‘Dermott, M.D. "ia 

85 F. Assist. Surg. vice Whyte, = F. 
ov. 

62 Ens. Guard, Lt. by purch. vice Bou- 

verie, prom. 51 Oct. 
—Binney, from 79 F. Ens. vice Guard, 
prom. 7 Nov. 

63 J. P. Hickman, Ens. by ye. vice 

Kingston, prom. Oct. 
Assist. Surg. FRussel, from 77 F. ‘asst. 
Surg. vice Riach, 10 Dr. 

Lt. Jordan, Capt. by purch. vice Camp 
bell, prom. 7 Nov. 
Ens. Burrell, Lt. by purch, do. 

A. C. Pole, Ens. do. 
61 Gent. Cadet. S. Greaves, from R. Mill. 
Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Bell, a ~ 
0. 


& 


Se 8 & 


Qua. Mast. Serj. Carr, Qua. Mast. vice 

Crymble, ret. upon Full Pay 2 do. 

68 Hon. R. Boyle, Ens. by pe. vice 
Wal 14 do. 


wyn 

7 C. A. Sheppard, Ens, by purch. vice 
Craik, prom. do. 

76 on Burdett, from h. p. Capt. rep. 
ff. to h. p. Fund, vice Gaff, “~ 

1 Oct, 

Martin, from h. p. Capt. vicé 

Burdett, prom. 7 Nov. 

77 Hesp. Assist. Byrne, Assist. Surg. vice 

Russell, 63 F. 19 Oct. 

78 J. Shields, Ens. vice Young 2 Nov. 

79 ~— Maule, from h. p. ous. vice 

B- Knox, soy 31 Oct. 

80 F. -- nox, Ens. by purch. vice Fw 

0. 

$1 Capt. "Estridge, from > p. Capt. pay 

diff. vice Brisbane, 3 

85 Ens. Ainslie, Lt. by sin vice } 

struther, prom. 7 Nov. 

J. G. Pole, Ens. by purch. vice Ainslie, 

prom. 14 do. 

Hosp. Assist. Ayre, Assist. Surg. vice 
M ‘Dermott, 61 F. 2 do. 

85 Qua. Mast. Serj. Collins, Qua. Mast. 

vice Ross 26 do. 

86 Ens. Mayne, Lt. by purch. vice Os- 

borne, prom. 31 do. 

97 Capt. Cave, from h. p. 10 Dr. Capt. 

vice Twigg, whose appointment has 

not taken place 26 do. 

98 o- Clinton, from h. p, Capt. vice 

oore, 18 F. 7 Nov. 

Rifle Bri. ut Warren, Capt. by purch. vice Felix, 

prom. 31 Oct. 

2d Lt. Shirley, Ist Lt. do. 

M. Newton, 2d Lt. do. 

1 W. I. R. As. Surg. Finnie, from 1 F. Surg. vice 
awit 19 F. 26 do. 

B. oy Ens. Russell, a Afr. 

Col. Coi 2 Nov. 

2 Capt. Tait from h. p. Capt vice Han- 

Jey, whose appointment has not taken 

place 19 Oct. 
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- Codd, Lt. by purch. vice —_ 
4 Oct. 

R.A.Co.C.Lt. i Sacksom, Capt. vice Glegg, dead 
Ens. - ey Lt. vice W. P. Godwin. 


ae soot, Lt. vice Wyse, dead 4 do. 
—— Miller, Lt. vice a dead 5 a 
— Russell, from 1 W. 1. R. Lt 

Jackso 


n 6 oo 
H. Rishton. Ens. vice Stapleton, wr 


Vol. W. E. Stanley, Ens. vice M‘Do- 
nell, dead 2 do. 
— W. W. Percival, Ens. vice ay A 


—— J. Isaac, Ens. vice Nott ; fo. 
—— T. Green, Ens. vice Miller 5 dos 
—- As. Meade, As. Surg. vice —_ 
—_— «Sibbald, As. Surg. vice Ryan, seat 
Local Rank on the Continent of Europe 


only. 
T. G. Fitz-Geraid, Esq. late Brev. Lt. 


Col, and Maj. in 72 ha Lt. Col, 

9 Oct. 1826 

A. Meade, Esq. late Brev. it be and 
Maj. in 91 F. do. 26 do. 


Cc. W. Crookshanks, Esq. late Brev. Lt. 
Col. and Maj. on h. p. of 55 > 


Oo 
Hon. J. Walpole, eel ia. Col. and Ca 
in Coldst. F. Gds. 
D. Peace Esq. “y Lt. Col. in a F. 


J. ° Higgens, Esq. late Brev. Lt. Gon. 
and Maj. in 6 Dr. Gds. do. 2 Nov. 
w. Hawes Esq. late Maj. of 2 5 - 


Cc. Caldwell Esq. late Maj. of 2 ih Vet. 
Batt. d do. 
HL Light, ¥ Esq. late Brev. Maj. and Ca 


Art. 
E. Barwick, Esq. late Maj. 37 F. do. 


Garrison. 
Lt. J. Colcroft, of 36 F. Gar. Qua. Mast. 
in the island of Malta 27 Oct. 1826 
Ordnance Department. 
Royal Art, Maj. Walsh, Lt. Col. vice Lg mg 3 


4 Nov. 1826 
Brev. Maj. Oliver, Maj. do. 
2a Capt. Walker, Capt, do, 
Philips, from h. p. 2d _- 





Hospital Staff: 
To be Hospital Assistants to the Forces. 
D. Lister, vice Ewing, 2W.1. R. 26 Oct. 1826. 


T. Hume, vice Williams, 19 F. do. 
A. G. Home, M. D. vice Beaven, 86 F. 

T. Burgess, vice Stewart dead. 19 do. 
A. Thom, vice Chapman, 15 F. 2 Nov. 
M. A. Lowry, vice Battersby, 14 F. do. 
A. H. Cowen, vice Wood, 20 F. do. 
W. Hall, vice W. Stewart, 6 F. do. 

Unattached. 


To be Lieut. Colonels ay by | Purchase. 
Maj. Denham, from 25 F 4 Nov. 1826 
—_ Marshall, from 14 F. do . 
Lt. and Capt. Elrington, from.5 F.G. do. 

To be Majors of Infantry Ly Purchase. 
Capt. Felix, from Rifle Br. 51 Oct. 1826 


— Nicolls, from 34 F, 7 Nov. 
— Grant, from 58 F. do. 
— Burdett, from 76 F. do. 
— Cam — from 63 F. dco. 
— Harding, from 58 F. 14 do. 
— Nepean, from 4 Dr. = 


—— Snodgrass, from 91 F. 
To be Captains of apie by purchase. 


Lieut. Bouverie, from 62 F. 31 Oct. 1826 
—— Osborne, from 86 F. do. 
— Denham, from 43 F. do. 
— Yeoman, from 19 F. do. 
— Macdonald, from 42 F. 7 Nov. 
—- Foskett, from 54 F. do. 
— Anstruther, from 8&3 F. do. 
—— Cumberland, from 55 F. 14 do. 
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Lieut. Owen, from 4 Dr. G. 31 Oct. 1826 
— Curteis, from 6 F. > 
—— Richards, from 6 Dr. G. 

To be Lieuts. 9 of Infantry, by purci Pg 
Ens. Bell, from 6 51 Oct. 1826 
—— Craik, from a F. 7 Nov. 
Cor. Elton, 4 Dr. do. 
Ens. Campbell, from 51 F. 14 do. 
— Walwyn, . do. 

Exchanges. 


Major — from 76 F. rec. diff. with Major 
Lane, h. 
om Fathergill, from 60 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Broadhi 


— B. oo. oom 60 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Berkely, . 

— ‘Allen, ftom 64 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
Boates, h. 

_—— Richardson, from 82 F. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Pounden, 1 W. I. R. 

—— Mackie, from 88 F. ree. diff. with Captain 
Hon. A. F. Southwell, h. p. 6 Dr. G. 

— Harrison, from 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
sipehow, 10 F. 

—— Vaughan, from 9 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Ramsden. 62 F 

Lieut. Moore, from 32 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Gardiner, h. p. 96 

—— Copson, from 5 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Saumarez, h. p. 

—— Grant, Peat 16 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Hyde, h, p. 

_—_— — from 64 F. rec. diff. with Lt. 
Bell, 

—_— Wootton, from 17 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Shortt, 4 

Fuller, from, 68 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
oolhouse, 

—— Demay, en 75 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 

Dawson, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Colonel. 
Meares, Royal Mar. 
Lieutenant Colonels. 
Barnet, 5 F. G. 
Minto, h. p. R. Mar. Art. 
Sinclair, R. Art. 
Majors. 


Fellowes, late 1 R. Vet. Bn. 

Crookshanks wr _ )h. p. 35 F. 
Gordon, h. p. R. A 

De a h. p. 1 ‘Dr. King’s Germ. Leg. 
Ellis, h. p. Unattached. 

Coast, (Lt. Col.) h. p. 21 F. 

Errington, Ret. List 4 R. V. B. 


Captains. 
Hunter, h. p. 68 F. 
Dewar, he p- Malta Regt. 
Heyland, h. p. 14 F. 
D’Ivernois, : p- de Meuron’s Rt. 
Stewart, 40 F. 
Hesse, h. p. Cav. Staff Corps. 

» h. p. R. Art. 
Bedingfield, ret. full pay R. Art. 
Dobbin, h. p. Portug. Off. 
Croften, h. p. 82 F. 

Lieutenants. 
Brown, h. p. 29 F. 
Fraser, 44 F. 
pe yf h. p. 2. F. 
Leach, h. p. 7 F 
Monck, h. p. 73 F. 
Greig, h. p. $1 F. 


Ensign. 
Burke, 37 F. 
Quarter-Master. 


Blink, Sussex Militia 
Unattached. 

The under-mentioned Officers, having Brevet rank 
superivr to their Regimental Commissions, have 
accepted Promotion upon half- pay according to 
the General Order of 25th April 1526. 

Lo be Majors of Infantry. 
Br. Maj. Gaff, from 76 F. ol Oct. 1826. 





—— Campbell, from 79 F. do. 
Crokat, from 20 F, 
Weld, from 18 F. 





7 Nov. 
do. 





Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


(Jan. 


Deaths. 
Lieut. General 


“Kyd, East India Co. Serv. London 25 Nov. 18% 


Major General, 


G, Johnston, from 9. oo ae ‘ 19 Dee. 1825 
T. ners. late “ 3 ¥ 23 ner 1826 
Bagwi ipperary Cor Nov. 
‘ ve Titeand Colonel. 
Wauchope, h. p. — sR. 
OT 36 

Tho. tre i - F. oe Windsor 13 Nov. 
Grant, h. p. 21 F. 

Captains. 
Gregg, Roy. Afr. Col. Corps, at Sierra — 

Jul 
Schaedtler, h. p. late 1 Lt. Inf. Bn. Germ. Leg.” 
Lieutenants. 


R. W. hay Young, 33 F. previously of 78 F. Boyle, 
Ireland 15 det 


Sweediand, 67 F. on board the East In. Co. ship 
Research, in Indian Seas L Mar, 
O'Neil, 89 F. Camp, Muzhiawgyoph, Past Indies 
1825 


Macleod, East Indies do. 
Redman, 2 W. I. R. Bahamas 27 Aug. 1826 
Morgan, do Sierra Leone 50 July 


Grey, do. Nassau, New Providence 24 Aug. 
Godwin, R. Afric. Col. Corps, Sierra Leone 


23 July 
Wyse, do. Isle de Loss 1 Au 
Cooke, do. Sierra Leone 24 24 uly 
M‘Eachran, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. Dublin 
Brooke, h. p. 2 Dr. G. is pon 
Smith, h. Pe — Rang. 
Nott, h. p. 8 7 May 
J. Brown, ute Taval. Camden Town 27 Oct. 


Carter, h. p. Roy. Wag. Train, ee 


0. 
Copley, h. p. 36 F. Dublin 
M‘Alpin, late 10 Roy. Vet. Bn. Youghall 
Roberts, h. p. 83 F. 


28 do. 
17 do. 


Beardsley, h. p. 14 F. 
Mahon, h. p. 88 F. 
Lettle, h. p. 18 F. 
Maxwell, h. p. 50 F. 


Cosby, h. p. 75 F. 
2d Lieutenants, Cornets, and Ensigus. 
Cory, 6 Dr. G. 
Savage, 135 F. on passage to India 
Conran (Adj.) 2 W. I. R. Nassau, New Provi- 


dence Aug. 26 
Macdonell, R. Afr. Col. Corps, at sea 6 June 
Stapleton, “do. Sierra Leone 25 July 

Ruxton, h. p. 85 I 
ir F. wry): Bi. h. p. 15 Dr. 
Munro, h. p. a 
a h. p. 
Ferris, h. p. Ny = 4 ‘a Inf. Vol. 
Metealfe, h. p- 106 F. 
Tunsley, late 8 R. V. B. 10 Oct. 
Picker, late 3 R. V. B. Colchester 27 June 
Clarke, late 12 do. 17 Aug. 
Cruice, h. p. 23 F. 5 Sept. 
Barry, Kerry Mil. 
Paymasters. 
Fraser, 2 W. I. R. Nassau, New Providence 
20 Aug. 
Nott, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Sierra Leone 5 do. 
Quarter- Masters. 
Waters, 31 F. Dinapore, East Indies 5 May 
Gethins, h. p. First Fen. Cav. 7 Nov. 
Plant, h. p. Lancashire Fene. Cav. 
Surgeons. 
Coull, on the — at Coventry 2 Nov. 
Mearns, h. p. Sta 
Wood, h. p. 74 Fr. 
Ross, h. p-1F. 
Assist. Surgeons. 
Ryan, R. Afr. Col. Cor. Isle de Loss 9 Aug. 


Shepperd, 51 F. Bhaughutpore, River Ganges 


18 April 
M‘Curdy, 47 F. Strabane, Ireland 12 Nov. 
Hospital Assist. 
Boog, Sierra Leone 28 June 
Chaplains. 
Reiington, h. p. 104 F’. 
Jones, h. p. 126 F. 
Dep. Assisi. Com. Gen. 
Parr, Demarara 12 Sept. 
De la Condamine, h. p. Guernsey 5 Oct. 
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AvpHaBeTIcaL List or Enctisu Banxaurtcies, announced between the 
22d of October and the 22d of November, 1826. 


Anderson, A. Union Street, Hanover Square, tai- 


I. 

Abbott, C. Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street, 
tavern-keeper. 

Acton, J. Copthall-court, serivener. 

Aston, W. Mark-lane, ship and insurance-broker. 

Allen, J. Oxford, chinaman. : 

Aveling, J. Great Charlotte Street, Fitzroy-square, 


ocer. 

Alliston, C. and R. Smith, Belvedere-road, Lam- 
beth, soap-manufacturers. 

Allison, E. and T. Leeds, mercers. 

Allen, B. Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
coach-plater. 

Baines, M. and J. St Paul’s Church yard, uphol- 


sterers. 
Bland, J. S- Charlotte Street, Rathbone-place, 
haberdas 


her. 

Bensusan, Clara, late of Tottenham-court, New- 
road, dealer. 

Bland, C. Greek Street, Soho, music-seller. 

Bage, A. Shrewsbury, linen-manufacturer. 

Boor, J. Warminster, Wilts, money-scrivener. 

Bonfield, E. Wi h, draper. 

Burnett, F’. Strand, chemist. 

Barber, J. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
linen-draper. 

Ballard, T. Dock-head, Bermondsey, grocer. 

Berry, J. Chesham, Buckingham, ironmonger. 

Bean, W. jun. Upper George Street, Portman 
Square. 

Bridgford, J. Manchester, victualler. 

Burgess, T. and T. Hill, Great Windmill Street, 
booksellers. 

Bransby, W. and M. Court, Sowerby, York, and 
Rochdale, Lancashire, curriers. 

Baum, J. Hackney Wick, victualler. 

Buckland, T. Billiter Street, ship-insurance-bro- 
ker. 

Bonham, T. Hogston, Bucks, butcher. 

Baskett, C. T. Poole, wine-merchant. 

Bousfield, W. Gutter-lane, warehouseman. 

Bromley, J. Stafford, shoe-manufacturer. 

Burrell, G. Wakefield, cloth-merchant. 

Boardman, R. Bolton-le-Moors, money-scrivener. 

Bradley, J. Leeds, linen-draper. 

Bunn, B. and W. Allen, Worcester, flax-dressers. 

Beare, J. Westminster, general merchant. 

Brown, J.and J. A. Newcastle-upon-T yne, house- 


en gt 

Crawford, H. Liverpool, merchant. 

Carpenter, W. Leadenhall Street, woollen-draper. 

Cardinal, J. Leicester, currier. 

Clouter, R. Bedminster, Somerset, currier. 

Clarke, C. W. Holborn, druggist. 

Challinor, J. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, grocer. 

Cleobury, R. Cheapside, tailor. 

Chippindal, R. J. Pultney-terrace, Conduit-fields, 
Pentonville, picture-dealer. 

Cutmore, J. Exmouth Street, Commercial-road, 
licensed victualler. 

Cox, I. Trowbridge, Wilts, victualler. 

Clarkson, J. Windmill Street, Finsbury Square, 
merchant. 

Cox, J. A. Oxford Street, woollen-draper. 

Cox, R. Nottingham, warehouseman. 

Cole, T. Exeter, builder. 

Cocks, J. Norwich, tailor. 

Clarence, R. Clare, Suffolk, chemist. 

Coates, W. sen. and W. jun. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, wine-mercharts. 

Chrisp, S. M. Peterborough, Northampton, iron- 
monger. 

Croasdill, G. Holy Cross, Westgate, Canterbury, 
maltster. 

Cresswell, T. Cross-lane, fish-factor. 

Crofts, G. Wycombe-marsh, Buckingham, paper- 
maker. 

Cross, T. Southampton Street, Covent-Garden, 
coach-master, 

Cooke, J. Northumberland Place, Commercial- 
road, ironmonger. 

bar T. Aldermanbury, trimming-manufac- 
urer. 

Davies, J. late of Hereford, innkeeper. 

Duffield, J. E. Goswell Street, warehouseman. 

Dutton, J. A. Fenchurch Street, insurance-broker. 

Dainton, W. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger. 





Daniel, C. Thirsk, Yorkshire, currier, 

Dempsey, J. and J. Reis, Well Street, Well-close 
Square, sugar-refiners. 

Dyson, J. Dry Clough, York, merchant. 

— J. and T. Ritson, Manchester, machine- 
makers, 

Drewett, N. Emsworth, Southampton, vietuaHer. 

Durant, J. Maidstone, tailor. . 

De Pass, D. King’s Lynn, Norfolk, draper. 

Drake, J. Haveli Street, Camberwell, merchant. 

Dentith, J. ren cg silversmith, 

Dawes, R. Abingdon, carpet-manufacturer. 

Elston, J. Middlesex,;Place, Hackney-road, ealico- 
printer. 

Ellis, C. Heanor, Derbyshire, cabinet-maker. 

Evans, J. Marchmont Street, linen-draper. 

Edwards, J. Halifax, York, dealer. 

Eveleigh, J. Manchester, merchant. 

Ford, J. Paddington, wheelwright. 

Fildes, J. Lamb’s-Conduit Street, upholsterer. 

Fisher, W. sen. Cheltenham, carpenter. 

Ferguson, J. Newark, mercer. 

Flower, T. Melksham, Wilts, timber-dealer. 

Ford, R. Sutton, Surrey, dealer. 

Fisher, G. T. Half-moon Street, Hanover Square, 
coal-merchant. 

Glenny, G. Lancaster Place, merchant. 

George, J. London-wall, coach-builder. 

Garret, C. and C. Smith, Bishopsgate-street-with- 
in, woollen-drapers. 

Gilmore, C. Union Street, Southwark, builder, 

Green, J. Wellclose Square, linen-draper. 

Gardner, H. Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, eabi- 
net-maker. 

Gwinnel, R. Cheltenham, plumber. 

Gritton, J. T. Tipton, Stafford, iron-master. 

Griffiths, T. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, banker . 

Gwatkin, W. Chepstow, carpenter. 

Holsall, H. Ormskirk, Lancashire, innkeeper. 

Haviland, W. H. Gloucester, wine-merchant. 

Hardeastle, W. Covent-Garden, bookseller. 

Hilton, W. Lisson-grove, corn-dealer, 

Hacker, F. Canterbury, brick-maker. 

Hunter, J. H. Lambeth-road, dealer. 

Haviland, R. Cheltenham, distiller. 

Hutchison, W. St Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, 
grocer. 

Hargreaves, G. Liverpool, broker. 

Hopkins, W. jun. Northampton, builder. 

Hickling, S. Birmingham, hatter. 

Hill, L. Fieet Street, jeweller. 

Homer, T. and R. Dudley, Worcester, iron- 
mongers. 

—— E. Leamington Priors, Warwick, linen- 

raper. 

Horsfall, T. Halifax, dry-salter. 

Hall, J. Shrewsbury, aud J. Haycock, Liverpool, 
merchants. 

Horn, C. E. Judd Street, music-seller. 

Hulley, W. Chowbent, Lancashire, roller-maker, 

Hendy, J. Blackeney, Gloucester, shopkeeper. 

Hollinworth, E. Stayley, Cheshire, woollen-ma- 
nufacturer. 

Hawes, G. and J. B. Moore, Bridge-house-place, 
Southwark, hardwareman. 

Inman, K. J. Bridge-house-place, Newington, 
Surry, ironmonger. 

Jackson, J. Rosemary-lane, coal-merchant. 

Johnson, J. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, cabinct- 
maker. 

Jacob, J. Deptford, coal and timber-merchant. 

Johnson, W. F. Bridgewater Street, Somers-town, 
provision-dealer. 

Jacobs, M. Charles Street, Soho, glass-merchant. 

Knight, J. and B. Great Horton, York, cotton- 
spinner. 

King, W. Shepton-Montague, Somerset, dealer. 

— aw, R. Dukinfield, Chester timber-mer- 
chant. 

Kenworthy, J. and J. B. lronmonger-lane, ware- 
houseman. 

Kile, S. St Clement, Oxfordshire, bookseller. 

Kelly, P. Finsbury Square, bookseller. 

Kerridge, G. Beceles, Suffolk, grocer. . 

Lowe, J. and G. Austin, Manchester, oil-mer- 
chants. 

Long, J. and B. Burn, Foubert’s Place, Regent- 
Street, fishmongers. 























118 Bankrupts. [ Jan. 
High Street, Whitechapel, silversmith. Skelton, E. B. and M. M. and EB. and T. 
+ 'W. and J. M. Davey, Great Guildford Southampton, booksellers. * 
Street, Surry, Smith, R. South Street, Grosvenor Square, oil. 
L C. Crooked-billet, Wych Street, ale-house- 


Lay, J. Cheltenham Place, Lambeth, stationer. 

Lamb, J. and J. Liverpool, saddlers. : 

Lamb, W. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 

Lawrence, R. and W. A. Brown, Whitecross 
Street, ale-brewers. 

Ledger, E. and T. F. Wakefield, woolstaplers. 

Maud, W. and R. Andover, brewers. 

Medforth, R. Nafferton, York, horse-dealer. 

Morris, S. Cheltenham, builder. 

Milhench, W. Bolton, Lancashire, grocer. 

Marklove, E. Berkeley, Gloucester, millman. 

Moody, J. Free-school Street, Horslydown, tin- 
plate-worker. 

Marshall, B. Nottingham, stonemason. 

Metcalfe, W. Bristol, tailor. 

Macdonald, C. Liverpool, surgeon. . 

Meyer, J. Grace’s-alley, Wellclose Square, °um- 
brella-manufacturer. 

Murray, J. and S. Brisbane, Manchester, joiners. 

Marks, J. Bristol, tailor. 

Macpherson, D. Chandes Street, Covent-Garden, 


vi . 
Mitchell, T. Leicester, woolstapler. 
Mann, C. Nine Elms, Battersea, victualler. 
Mitchell, E. and J. High Street, Southwark, 
woollen-d rs. 
Matthews, J. Bristol, collar-maker. 
ie, J. and J. Murhie, Oxford, tea-dealers. 
M‘Burnie, J. R. Col street-buildings mer- 
chant. 


Nunn, T. London, merchant. 

Noah, G. Pall-mall, tailor. 

Neale, P. Norwich, coachmaker. 

Nicholson, J. Rochdale, bookseller. 

Nicholson, H. Chiswell Street, bill-broker. 

Nathanson, J. and M. W. Drudinger, Mansell 
Street, toy-merchant. 

Okey, J. Cambridge, cattle-salesman. 

Oldershaw, H. Bulwell, Nottingham, miller. 

Oram, H. Sutton, Surry, lime-burner. 

Pitt, J. Edwin-Ralph, Hereford, corn-dealer. 

Piper, W. Hammersmith, barge-builder. 

Peace, G. Denby-Dale, York, grocer. 

Price, W. and C. Baldwin’s-garden, Gray’s-inn- 
lane, glass-manufacturers. 

Pennington, W. Crosthwaite, Westmoreland, pa- 


per-maker. 
Parkinson, W. Greek Street, Soho, carver. 
Pullen, R. A. jun. Leads, stuff-manufacturer.. 
Pope, A. Stockwell, Surrey, victualler. 
Pitt, H. Cuckfield, Sussex, victualler. 
Richards, C. Cheltenham, dealer and chapman. 
Reed, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualler. 
Roberts, ‘I’. Manchester, draper. 
Ray, S. King’s Place, Blackman Street, South- 
wark, builder. 
= J. Great Salkeld, Cumberland, lime- 


ner. 

Rawlines, S. and M. Smith, Henley, Stafford, 
tobacconi: 

Ramsden, J. Golear, York, woollen-cloth manu- 


facturer. 
Raphail, M. London Street, Fenchurch Street, 
merchant. 
R. Liverpool, lace-manufacturer. 
Savill, J. Woodford, Essex, grocer. 
Somerfield, J. Walsall, Staffordshire, awl-blade- 
maker. 








man. 

Spurden, C. no Street, Cheapside, dealer. 

Sior, W. New-road, Somers-town, bookseller, 

Simpon, R. Manchester, corn-dealer. 

Stevens, J. Mumford-court, Milk Street, Cheap. 
side, warehouseman. 

Slade, I. Greenwich, builder. 

Sills, J. and J. Three-cranes and Hambro-wharfs, 
Upper Thames Street, merchants. 

Shelly, W. Newcastle, Stafford, tanner. 

Scott,,W.:Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
victualler. 

Syms, P. Witheridge, Devon, shopkeeper. 

Smith, W. Bristol, provision-merchant. 

Schlesinger, M. S. Upper Stamford Street,"Water. 
loo-road, merchant..; 

Shakell, E. Southampton, cabinet-maker. 

Shaw, W and J. L. Alexander, Clifton Street, 
Finsbury Square, merchants. 

Strutton, W. Commercial-road, Lambeth, tim. 
ber-merchant. 

Stones, C. Manchester, cotton-spinner, 

Smith, C. J. Great Preston, York, dealer, 

Shelley, T. Lewes, coachmaker. 

Strachan, R. Lime Street insurance-broker, 

Smith, H. Bristol, scrivener. 

am, S. Neweastle-under-Line, Stafford, malt. © 
ster. 

Shepherd, G. J. Pantry, and W. Massey, Brans- 
ley, York, linen-manufacturers. 

Taylor, J. Wharf, Paddington, excavator. 

Thomas, J. Birmingham, cheese-factor. 

Traher, W. Bridge-house Place, Brough, general- 
merchant. 

Toghill, W. Chalford, Glocester, clothier. 

Tucker, T. and T. Geary, John’s-mews, Bedford. 
row, coach-painters. 

Taylor, J. Golecar, Huddersfield, clothier. 

Trevett, R. Finsbury-place-south, bootmaker, 

Thomson, I. Bilston, Stafford, japanner. 

Wickham, M. Liverpool, joiner. 

Willmott, R. E. Copthall-buildings, Throgmor- 
ton Street, money scrivener. 

gn ag G. Broad Street, St James’s, cabinet- 


maker. 

Woodward, D. B. Cheapside, bookseller. 

Waters, W. and T. C. Bristol, ironmongers. 

Wray, J. Wood Street, Cheapside, silk and bom. 
bazeen-manufacturer. 

Williams, R. Liverpool, merchant. 

Watson, R. B. Leeds, merchant. 

Wroots, R. Great Tichfield Street, linen-draper. 

Wortham, J. and F. Oxford Street, linen-drapers. 

Wright, R. Hollinwood, Oldham, hat-manufac- 
turer. 

Wallis, S. Chew-Smoke, Somerset, dealer, 

Walter, J. Bristol, stationer. 

Whinfield, J. W. and H. Gateshead, Durham, ale 
and porter-merchants. 

White, J. Newport-market, vintner. 

Weaver, R. Plymouth, linen-draper. 

Wood, J. Lombard Street, scrivener. 

Wood, J. Mary-la-bonne Street, victualler. 

Wood, J. Wooldale, Kirkburton, York, mer- 


c t. 
Wood, W. Salford, Lancashire, innkeeper. 
Wood, J. and W. Hollingworth, Chester, cotton- 
spinners. 
Wright, R. Howland Street, apothecary. 
Young, S. Nottingham, lace-machine-maker. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
and 30th of November, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Arthur, David, calico-printer, Glasgow. 

Barclay, John, merchant and tobacco-pipe ma- 
nufacturer. 

Beattie, Thomas, builder in Edinburgh. 

Gibb, Andrew, warehouseman, Glasgow. 

Gullan, David and George, upholsterers and ca- 
binet- rs, Musselburgh. 

Hannah, James, horse-dealer in Gl: f° 

Landale and Tod, ironmongers in Edinburgh. 

M‘Gowan, Hugh, merchant in Paisley. 


M‘Kenzie, Daniel, builder, Glasgow. 

M‘Kimming and Liddell, brushmakers, Glasgow. 

M‘Lellan, Samuel, merchant, Castle Douglas. 

Morrison, David, cabinet-maker and upholsterer 

Greenside, Edinburgh. 

Paton, Wm. merchant in Paisley. 

W. and J. Patrick, manufacturers and merchants 
in Glasgow. 

Seott and Hamilton, merchants, Glasgow. 

Storrar, David, saddler, Kirkaldy. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


; BIRTHS. 
‘Apri 27. At Cawnpore, the Lady of Francis 

Sievwright, Esq. his Majesty’s 59th iment, of 
son. 


a 

14. At Lunna, Mrs Hunter, of a son, 

Oct. 12. At Fasque, Lady Ramsay, of a son. 

26. At Dalkeith, Mrs Steele, of a daughter. 

27. At No. 8, Great King Street, Mrs Lums- 
den, of a daughter. 

28. At Tinnis, the Lady of Robert Ballantyne, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

Nov. 1. On the Ist inst. Mrs Dr Pitcairn, of a 
daughter. 

5. At Loch Vale, near Dumfries, the Lady of 
Eaglesfield Smith, Esq. of a son. 

8. At Strathairly Cottage, the Lady of Major 
Briggs, of a son. 

®. At Ruchil, the Lady of William R. Robin- 
son, of Clermiston, Esq. of a daughter. 

15, At Melville Street, Mrs J. A. Duff, of a 


son, 
‘ 14, At 28, Gayfield Square, Mrs Dr Ross, of a 
daughter. 

— At Rochampton, Lady Gifford, of a son. 

— At Kensington, the Lady of W. S. Morson, 
M.D. of a daughter. 

15. At Bonnington Brae, Mrs Wm. Haig, of a 
son, which only survived a few minutes. 

16. At Castle Street, Mrs Alexander Robert- 
gon, of a daughter. 

17. At Bath, the Lady of Robert Buchanan, 
Esq. younger of Drumpellier, of a son. 

19. At 18, Albany Street, Mrs Begbie, of a 


son. 
20. At Dingwall, the Lady of Captain Mylne, 
of the 11th Regiment of Light Dragoons, of a 


son. 

22. At 17, Heriot Row, Mrs Donald Horne, 
of a ne. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Wylie, 41, Castle Street, 
of a son. 

— Mrs Douglas, No. 15, Great King Street, of 
a daughter. 

25. At 18, Aberoromby Place, Mrs Hunter, of 
@ son. 

27. Mrs George Hill, 8, St Andrew’s Square, of 
a daughter. : 

28. At 17, Great King Street, the Lady of 
James Cathcart, Esq. of a son. 

29. At Weens, Roxburghshire, the Lady of 
George Cleghorn, - of a daughter. 

Dec. 4 ‘Mrs Kidd, Merchant Street, of a son. 

Lately, At No. 4, Hermitage Place, Mrs M‘- 
Kean, of a daughter. 

— At Chester, the Lady of the Hon. Major 
Napier, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 
Oct. At Glasgow, Mr John Mudie, manufacturer, 
to Janet, youngest daughter of John Mackintosh, 
. accountant. 

— At Stewarton, Ayrshire, the Rev. Thomas 
Montgomery, minister of the parish of Sanquhar, 
to Mary, daughter of Andrew Brown, Esq, writer 
in Stewarton. 

31. At Norristown Manse, Mr Alexander Muat, 
merchant, Stirling, to Janet Cunningham, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John Sommers, 

ov. 1. At Cherry Valley, county of Antrim, 
David Shaw, Esq. Ayr, to Glencairn Dalrymple, 
eldest daughter of John Armstrong, Esq. Cherry 


Valk 
die, Captain Alex. Dirom, 8th 





ey- 
2. At Crai ! 
or King’s Regiment, to Joanna Eliza, only 
child of Lieut.-General Peter. 

— At Merchiston House, William Nivison, 
Esq. Surgeon, ry to Sarah Scott, of 
Wooler, teacher of the Day School, Fountain- 


bridge. 

ae At Haddington, Alex. Fyfe, physician, to 
Angelica, youngest daughter of Wm. Moir, Esq. 

8. At the Hotel of the British Ambassador, at 
Paris,the Hon. Ferdinand St John (attached to his 
Majesty’s Mission at Florence), to Selina Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of Colonel Keating, and niece 
to the Earl of Meath. 

— At the Manse of Kilmallie, Lieut. John 
M‘Phee, 79th Regiment, to Jane, third daugh- 
ter of the Rey. Duncan M‘Intyre, minister of 
Kilmallie. 


8. At Montane, the Rev. John Lyall of Blatr- 

wrie, youngest daughter of Mr 
p ni Watson, late stam 4 Montrose. 

15. At Dee, Brown Cunning- 
hame, Esq. Adelphi, London, to Elizabeth, se« 
cond daughter of Mr James Cunningham. 

16. Ro Gibbs Kinniburgh, junior, of the 
Dave age <r He nga Pa 

‘ou ug! York 
Place, Edinburgh. re 

» At w, Lieutenant John Kerr Gloag, 
of the 2d Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, 
to Miss Elizabeth Anne M‘Brair, daughter of Mr 
Archibald M‘Brair, merchant in Glasgow. 

21. At George Square, Mr Brown, Lennie, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles Wood, 
Minister of Wiston and Roberton. 

— At Craigton, Alex. Dawson, Esq. merchant, 
Glasgow, to Mary, second daughter of David 
Dunlop, Esq. of Craigie. 

23. At the Marquis of Ailesbury’s villa, at East 
Sheen, Thomas Frederick Vernon Wentworth, 
Esq. ef Wentworth Castle, county of York, to 
Lady Augusta Louisa Brudenell Bruce, the eldest 
unmarried daughter of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Ailesbury. 

24. At Dundee, the Rev. John Macfarlane, 
Ardoch, to Janet Marshall, eldest daughter of 
George Gray, Esq. 

—_At Stoke Church, Devonport, Charles Les- 
lie, Esq. of the Duke of York’s Own Rifle Co 
third son of John Leslie, Esq. of Bolquhain 
Fetternour House, Aberdeenshire, to Mary, 
ee daughter of Major-General Sir Charles 

alloway. 

29. At the Right Hon. the Lord Provost's, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant William Dou- 
glas Knox, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, on the Ben; establishment, to Jane, 
— daughter of the late John Waite, Esq. Lon- 

on. 

50. At Morpeth, William Thompson, Esq. to 
Ann, daughter of the late Robert Car, Esq. of 
Bowsdon, Northumberland. 


Jan. 4. While on his passage from Ch ttagong 

‘an. 4, ile on his passage from Chi 

. Calcutta, Captain Alex. C. Burnett of the 
egiment. 

_ March 11. On board the boats descending the 
river Irawaddy, Lieut. Dugald Campbell, of the 
Ist Regiment or Royal Scots. 

_ Apri’ 6. At Janpore, George Heyne, Esq. as- 
sistant hospital surgeon and assistant assay mas- 
™ — , 

une 5. At Annatto Bay, St George’s, Jamaica, 
Mr William Tait, ponmeect son of the late Chas. 
Tait, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute of Aberdeenshire. 

Auy. 2. At Montreal, North America, David, 
second son of Alex. M‘Gibbon, Esq. of Crawhill, 
town-clerk of Queensferry. 

29. At Port-au-Prince, Charles Gordon, Esq. 
Vice-Consul to the British Government. 

Sept. 1. Alexander Lumsdane, Esq. of Clare- 
mont, St Dorothy, Jamaica, third surviving son 
of Harry Lumsdane, . of Belhelvie. 

3. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, Dr James An- 
derson, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh. : 

11. In the Island of Jamaica, David Finlay of 
Ardoch, Esq. in the parish of St Ann’s. 

26. At Kingston, Upper Canada, deeply regret 
ted by his congregation, the Rev. John Aiouey. 
minister of the Presbyterian Church there, son of 
the Rev. Dr Barclay, minister of Kettle, Fife. 

Oct. — At the College of Montevilliers, near 
Havre de Grace, Archibald Buchanan, second 
son of William Buchanan, Esq. ’ 

15. At Comrie, the Rev. Samuel Gilfillan, mi- 
nister of the United Associate Congregation there, 
in the 64th year of his age, and 56th of his minis- 


mK, At London, Mr George Proudfoot, former- 
ly candlemaker at Leith. 

17. At London, Mr John Charteris, shipowner, 
of Leith. 

20. At Campbelton, Chas.Rowatt, Esq, surgeon, 
in his 95th year. j 

21. Atthe Manse of Rothiemay, the Rev. Dr 
James Simmie, minister of that parish. 
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» Esq. for several 


21. At Dumfries, David Sta 
years Chief istrate of that place. 

22. At R » James Gibson, Esq. mer- 
chant there. 


24, At Geneva, the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Samuel Leslie Melville, fourth son of Alexander, 
late Earl of Leven and Melville. 

25. At Dunfermline, Miss Isabella Sutherland, 
second daughter of the late John Sutherland, Esq. 
of Wester, in the county of Caithness. 

26. At Perth, Mr George Whitehead, teacher 
of modern es in the Perth Academy. 

— At Clifton, Martin Whish, Esq. late Chair- 
man of the Board of Excise. 

27. At Bellevue Place, near Linlithgow, Dr 
William Crawford of Littleton. 

— At No. 5, Pilrig Street, Hugh Reoch, Esq. 
late of Forth Bank. 

— At No. 2, Surgeon Square, Agnes Hume, 
youngest daughter of Mr James Lockhart. 

— At Mount Marie, near Roslin, Captain Dun- 
can Macrae, of the late York Rangers. 

— At 2, Bellevue Crescent, William Edmond- 
stoune, second son of Mr Rutherfurd of the Cus- 
toms. 


28. At the Manse of Borthwick, Miss Wright. 
— At Dunse, Alexander Christie, Esq. of Gruel- 


es. 

%o9, At her house, Lauriston Place, Mrs Marion 
Bradfute, widow of the Rev. James Bradfute, cu- 
rate of Market Deeping, in the county of Lincoln. 

30. At Calais, on his return to England, Augus- 
= Donaldson, Esq. Commander in the Royal 
avy. 
pel At Pathhead, Fife, Mrs Thomas Thomson, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Thomson, minister 


ere. 
31. At Barry’s Hotel, Edinburgh,Stephen pry - 
= his Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General at St 


— At his house, Dysart, Capt. John Reddie of 
Redhouse, late Master Attendant, Madras. 

— At New York, John Patrick, merchant, 
there, second son of the late John Patrick, Esq. 
of Trearne, Ayrshire. 

— At Blackheath, Eleanor Henrietta Victoria, 
daughter and only child of the Right Hon. F. J. 
Robinson, 


Nov. 1. Of typhus fever, in the 34th year 
of his age, Mr Thrift Scott, farmer at Barnyards 
of Dalgaty, and proprietor of the Mountblairy 
distillery, Banffshire. 

2. At Carlisle, Mr Francis Jollie, proprietor of 
the Carlisle Journal. 

— At Comely Green, Mrs Hannah Broughton, 
wife of Thomas Peat, Esq. writer to the signet. 

3. At Littleton, Perthshire, (after being de- 
livered of a still-born daughter) Mrs Kinnear, 

of Lochton. 

4. At London, Mr John Johnston, Captain of 
the London and Leith Shipping Company’s smack 


Ocean. ‘ : 
ol At Edinburgh, Mr John Sharp, late writer, 


— Mr Robert Robertson, builder, High Street. 

— Mr Adam Smith, late of Stockbridge. 

— At his house, Canongate, Mr Joseph Brown, 
jun, baker. 

— At Meiklefolla, parish of Fyvie, the Rev. 
James Innes, in the 65th year of his age, and 40th 
of his ministry to the Episcopalian congregation 


in place. 
— At Newton, Kirkpatrick-Fleming, George 
Rae, ry: aged 72. ° 
5. At Cupar, Mrs Isobel Robertson, wife of the 
Rev. Dr Adamson. 

— Mrs Helen Lawrie, wife of Mr Wm. Smith, 
solicitor, Gayfield Square. 

— At ne Isabella, youngest daughter 
of Mr Alexander Howden, Seotiand Street. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr George Sibbald, surgeon, 
Royal Navy. 

— At London, Sir Richard Hardinge, Bart. 


aged 71 ya 
6. At Lauder, Mr William Aitchison, merchant. 
7. At West Dalry, Mr John Ryrie. 
ili louse, James Paton, Esq. of 
Crailing. 


8. At the Manse of Nigg, aged 80, the Rev. 
a Cruden, D. D. 57 years minister of that 
parish. 


Deaths. 





[ Jan. 


8 At Edinburgh, David Ewart, Esq. depute. 
clerk of Chancery. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Shanks, pit of Mr Jébn 
Shanks, formerly of South Baltilly, Fife. 


— At Edmonstone, Mrs Henrietta Cecilia Baird, 
wife of John Wauchope of Edmonstone, Esq. and 
daughter of Sir James Gardiner Baird, Bart. of 
Saughtonhall. 

— At Alehouse Hill, near Peterhead, in the 
6lst year of her age, Mrs James Anderson. 

9. At Mellerstain, in her 78th year, Lady Prin.’ 
gle, relict of Sir James Pringle, Bart. of Stitchell, 

10. At 24, Aberecromby Place, George Graham 
Macdowall, Esq. fifth son of the late Day Hort 
Macdowall, Esq. of Walkinshaw and Castlesemple, 

— At Linlithgow Manse, the Rev. James Dobie, 
D. D. in the 81st year of his age, and 54th of his 
ministry. 

— Mrs Anne Gow, wife of Mr John Strachan, 
merchant, 15, Prince’s Street. : 

— At Dundee, David Henderson, Esq. factor 
for Lord Douglas, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Armstrong, 
brass-founder. 

12. In the 83d year of his age, and 54th of his 
ministry, the Rev. Andrew Scott, minister of 
Stitchell. 

— At the Vicarage House, at Bansted, Surrey, 
Mrs Buckle, wife of the Rev. William Buckle, 
and daughter of the late Sir John Stewart, and 
sister of Sir George Stewart of Grandtully, Bart. 

— At his house, Prestonpans, Mr John Smith, 
aged 84 years. 

— At Carlaverock Manse, Robert M‘Morine, 
Esq. of Kirklebride. : 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Arnot, relict 
of Hugo Arnot, Esq. of Baleormo, advocate. 

— At Banff, William Davidson, Esq. solicitor. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Campbell, widow 
of William Campbell, Esq. of Duneaves. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Anne Davidson, daugh- 
ter of the late John Davidson, Esq. of Ravelrig. 

15. At London, Captain Blair of Pitpointie, late 
wood-merchant in Dundee. 

16. At Seacot, near Leith, David Ogilvy, Esq. 

— The Rev. David Waddel, Shiels, Belhelvie; 
and at London, on the 12th, his youngest son,’ 
William, aged 23. 

— At Leith, Margaret, daughter of Ad. White, 


Esq. 

Ts. At Greenock, Mr Duncan Gray, shipmaster, 
formerly of the Royal Navy. 

— At the Manse of Carnock, the Rev. Robert 
Thomson, late of Arbroath. 

— At Cheltenham, Sir James Monck, formerly 
Chief Justice in Lower Canada. 

~— At Dalreoch, Mrs Small, wife of Pat. Small, 
Esq. of Dirnanean. 

— At Dumfries, John Anderson, Esq. banker, 
aged 82. 

— At Dumfries, in the 82d year of herage, Mrs 
Christian Smith, daughter of the late John Smith, 
Esq. of Drongan, Ayrshire, and relict of W. M- 
Clark, Esq. for many years oneof the magistrates 
of Dumfries. 

— At his house, in Albemarle Street, London, 
Lieut.-Gencral Alexander Kyd. 

26. At Highbury Place, London, in the 82d 
year of his age, John Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. author 
of the ** History of Leicestershire,” and ‘* Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” and for 
nearly fifty years editor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

— At Pitgaveny House, John Brander, Esq. of 
any 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Smellie, daughter 
of the late William Smellie, Esq. author of ‘* The 
Philosophy of Natural History,” and translator of 
Buffon. 

28. At his house, No. 2, Baxter’s Place, Edin- 
burgh, in the 71st year of his age, and the 50th of 
his ministry, the Rev. James Hall, D.D, minister 

the United Associate Congregation of Brough- 
ton Place, and for many years the Father of the 


‘Edinburgh United Associate Presbytery. 


Lately. In Jamaica, Mr William Maxwell, late 
of Dumfries. 

— At Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the 63d year of 
his age, the Rev. Archibald Gray, D.D. minister 
of the Established Church of Scotland, and for 
thirty years pastor of St Matthew's church there. 
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